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IN SHADOW-LAND. 


BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 








THE pennon at his prow to float 
No breeze along the islet sweeps; 

But round and round the swaying boat 
The indolent, slow eddy creeps. 

If yester-eve or yester-year 
He drifted on this idle strand. 

Who knows? Time has no measure here 

In Shadow-Land. 


For one perpetual season flowers, 

And knows no change of sun or moon 
To mark the never-varying hours 

From dawn to dusk, from night to noon; 
Nor song of bird, nor breath of rose. 

But still and far, on either hand, 
The lily blows, the water flows, 

In Shadow-Land. 


That soft, unceasing ripple rocks 

The keel that with it seems to glide, 
And to his dreaming fancy mocks 

The motion of an onward tide. 
Dim shapes his half-shut eyelids fill, 

He hears the wave wash on the sand, 
Nor guesses that he lingers still 

In Shadow-Land. ‘i 


Awake, O dallier with a dream 

That only in thy fancy dwells! 
Push out into the open stream 
’ Beyond these poisoned honey-bells ! 
Let the strong wind asunder rift 

The drowsy fragrance round thee fanned, 
Or perish of its deadly drift 

In Shadow-Land ! 
BosTon, Mass. 
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THE DAYS THAT WERE TO BE. 








BY ARCHIBALD GORDON. 





THE happy days that were to be— 

They never shone on you and me. 

For us, who till this tired earth, 

They died before they came to birth; 

But elsewhere none of them are dead. 

In other regions treasuréd, 

They mark the transit, through strange skies, 

Of planets watched by elfin eyes. 

By them, in far immortal bowers, 

Are timed the blossomings of flowers ; 

And things by us unheard, unseen, 

Are gladdened by owr Might-Have- Been. 

The days we yearned for are at hand; 

They are the hours of Fairy Land! 
PorT RICHMOND, STATEN ISLAND, 


PEACE. 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 











“Tn la sua voluntade é nostra pace.”—“* Parapiso,” ITI, 85. 





PEACE? Can we find it in this world of trial, 
Where battles fierce, and every form of ill, 

And pain, and sorrow, and hard self-denial 
Our checkered lives from birth to death must fill? 


- Peace? Peace? How restful-sweet the word and tender! 


Its very sound should jangling discords-still ! 
And we may find it if we learn to render 

Our stubborn hearts obedient to His will], 

Boston, Mass. 


ce 


SOME LESSONS OF THE HARD TIMES. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 

THE year 1893 will long be remembered—like the years 
1837 and 1857—for its financial disasters. Very few peo- 
ple have escaped entirely from the widespread financial 
gale. How far it was produced by past legislation in re- 
gard to “‘ silver,” or apprehended legislation in regard to 
tariffs, this is not the place to discuss. A vast amount of 
disaster and bankruptcy has been prodticed by causes 
entirely disconnected with legislation by either political 
party. Suffering commonly means sin—not everybody’s 
sin, altho about everybody has suffered to a greater or 
less degree. In hard times the innocent suffer from the 
wrongdoings of the guilty. If every man built fireproof 
there would be no conflagrations; but because some 
build of wood or other combustible materials, and be- 
cause there are careless or wicked hands to kindle flames, 
a whole street is endangered. The drunkard’s bloated 
face and empty purse are not the result of ill-luck—they 
are the legitimate consequences of the bottle; but his 
poor wife and children have to bear their share of those 
consequences. Financial suffering is the result of finan- 
cial sinning—not everybody’s sin, but of somebody’s sin ; 
and during these late years there have been a great many 
somebodies. 

In a certain good old Book—which is as wise in the 
things of this world as in those of the world to come— 
occurs the following sentence : ‘‘ He that getteth riches, 
and not by right, shall Jose them in the midst of his days, 
and at his end shall be a fool.” Probably but few people 
know that there is such a passage in the Bible ; and it 
would be a good thing to have it written up large in the 
counting rooms and stock boards and produce exchanges 
and every place in which business is transacted. The 
gist of this pithy text is that the loss of riches is very apt 
to come from the wrong-getting of riches, This plain 
truth has a great many applications. It applies to all 
that large class who seek a livelihood without any kind 
of productive labor, or any that adds to the resources of 
the community. Mere ‘speculation” (as it is called) is 
generally a game of hazard. It invents nothing useful, 
manufactures nothing valuable, and contributes nothing 
to the wealth of society. Its vita] idea is the same as 
that which inspires the gambling table ; its atmosphere 
is intensely intoxicating and demoralizing. Every 
financial gale sweeps down a large number of those who 
are attempting to get rich by their wits, and not by any 
honest work. Over such losses no Christian conscience 
will shed any tears. Would that every young man who 
wishes never to ‘‘ end as a fool,” would keep out of that 
witch’s cave of speculative gambling ! 

Another very large class of self-made sufferers are 
those who have been recklessly living beyond their 
means. Their whole style of living is fictitious. The 
‘* fortunes” which they claimed to possess have proved to 
be fictions. Thousands of people who have taken on the 
airs of wealth and have grasped at the luxuries of 
wealth, have found out, when the time of ‘‘ settlement” 
came, that they were really poor. And their present 
poverty is tenfold more respectable than their former 
pretension to what they never possessed, Their ‘‘ losses” 
are the loss of what was never theirs—the mere loss of 
gas from an inflated balloon; and now that they are 
landed on terra firma they may well learn some wisdom 
from their tumble. 

When we recall the wild furore of extravagance and 
self-indulgence, the mad ambitions to live on fictitious 
incomes a life of vain show, we discover some compensa- 
tions in the sobering and salutary effects of ‘hard 
times.” They are a big dose of calomel to those whose 
systems were terribly out of order. Hard times often 
harden good men’s virtues, and give new fiber to their 
courage and self-denials. Hard times smash some of the 
idols that Christians are too often tempted to worship. 
Hard times are really the hardest on whatever is worm- 
eaten and worthless. Unfortunate it is that the crash- 
ing down of decayed trees often carries away sone limbs 
from the surrounding trees which are healthy and vigor- 
ous. The mischief thus done is partial, and generally 
temporary ; the benefits to the whole community are 
widespread and wholesome. My observation has been 
that, in the long run, very few wise, honest and indus- 
trious persons are permanently injured by financial 
storms. The ships that weather out the stiff gales are the 
ships that bring in the best cargoes at last, Storm dovs 
not always mean shipwreck, 


There is really, in God’s sight, only one kind of wreck 
that is utterly ruinous, and that is the wreck of charac- 
ter. Thesaddest sort of reading that we encounter is the 
obituary column of dead reputations. Some financial 
bubbles have exploded; some “securities” have depre- 
ciated ; but the most heartrending losses have been the 
losses of conscience, of principle and of good name ! 
These are the bankruptcies that knock the bottom out of 
‘‘the market.” ‘‘We have plenty of money in the 
street,” said a banker to me; ‘‘ what we want is confi- 
dence.” The question asked in such times is, In whom 
can we confide? On every side the question is, Whom 
can we trust? To such questions my answer would be, 
You can trust God and all men who fear God and keep 
his commandments. Never did strict uncorruptible in- 
tegrit} command a higher premium. If these times of 
fiery trial throw out a great deal of ‘‘slag,” they are 
also testing the pure gold gloriously. While one man 
after another who ventured into slippery places is catch- 
ing a bad fall, ‘‘he that walketh uprightly walketh 
surely.” 

Let us hope and pray that the losses in 1893 may bring 
some gains in 1894, Nearly all of us may be the poorer 
for the financial calamities of the past twelvemonth. 
We had better mark ourselves down lower as to the 
value of our assets ; for there has been a shrinkage of 
pretty much all marketable “securities.” Nearly every- 
thing has depreciated except faith and good works ; they 
still pay grand dividends. There are many wholesome 
lessons to be learned in these hard times, The first one 
is to learn the wisdom of doing business by God’s plumb- 
line. After Chicago was burned out, she built more 
fireproof dwellings and warehouses. We ought, also, to 
have a more righteous dread of debt. All debt means 
danger. Reckless running into it has ruined more 
Christians and broken more hearts than many a flagrant 
vice. To incur any pecuniary obligation, large or small, 
without a well-founded assurance of ability to repay it 
is as bad as highway robbery. 

Another hint for the hard times is that, in our schemes 
for retrenchment, let us be careful not to begin by 
cheating God. Some peoplecommence their curtailment 
of expenditures by cutting down their gifts to wise 
charities ; these ought to be thelast tocomedown. The 
benevolent Henry Thornton, of London, subscribed ten 
pounds to a religious object ; but soon afterward, having 
met with a great loss, he sent fifty pounds to the treas- 
urer, with the remark: ‘‘I don’t want to lose this, also.” 

The safest loans are loans to the Lord; he repays with 
compound interest. Would you be rich toward God? 
Then give freely. He that saves for self loses; he that 
gives for Christ’s sake is sure tosave. Have you a clean 
conscience, a chance to work anda clear hope of 
Heaven? Then youmay march through this year with 
a light heart against any head-winds, and may sing the 
one hundred and third Psalm at every step. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


BY THE MOST REV. F. JANSSENS, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF NEW ORLEANS. 











THE last official report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion (Government Printing Office, 1893), speaks at length 
on the systems of education in vogue in some European 
countries, and gives food for reflection to the educators 
of our country, who, moved, we presume, by good 
intentions to avoid religious conflict, have excluded re- 
ligion from the whole program of public education, from 
the primary up to the highest department. This system, 
excluding religion, is branded by some of its opponents 
as godless, which word (see Webster) has different mean- 
ings. We certainly would rot call our system of public 
education godless in the sense of being ‘*atheistical, 
ungodly, irreligious, wicked”; but we hesitate not to ap- 
ply to it its primary meaning “‘as having or acknowl- 
edging no God, without reference or regard for God.” 
Religion, according to Webster, is ‘‘the recognition of 
God as an object of worship, love and obedience.” The 
nature of this worship is explained to us by the revela- 
tions, doctrines and commands given by God himself, 
thatso, as the Catechism teaches us, we may know him, 
love him, and serve him here in this world and be happy 
with him forever in the next. 

Our system of public education completely excludes 
religion ; it has no reference nor regard for God, nor to 
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the doctrines and commands proclaimed by him, and in 
this sense it deserves to be condemned as godless. On 
the contrary. in most European countries religion forms 
the very basis of public education. The Prussian Minis- 
ter of Education convoked a conference of teachers in 
Berlin, December, 1890. Dr. Géring, the representative 
of the Association for School Reform, laid before the 
Conference his scheme for a new German school ‘that 
has attracted no little attention.”* 

The first Article runs thus : 

“The entire instructions must further independent 
thinking, must lead toa moral and religious culture, aid 
the development of character,” etc. (p. 352). 

He explains what he means by religious culture in 
Art. 11: 

‘‘Religiousinstruction is to be regarded as the central 
point of allinstruction. All the other branches are to be 
taught'with reference to this one. In it is to be sought 

the material source of a more intense instruction.” 

See how he applies it to history in Art. 15: 

“ Instruction in history refers in turn to the religious in- 
struction through the comparison of historical characters 
with religious characters. Especially is every ation to be 
judged according toits moral and religious worth, after 
the standard of the life and works of Jesus. That will 
form firm fundamental ideas and will strengthen the 
religious aud moral judgment.” 

Our Catholic schools would profit by taking note of 
this conception of history. 

He continues : 

‘Art. 16. The instruction in natural history and nat- 
ural science is connected with religion by the demonstra- 
tion of God asthe Creator and Preserver of all. In the 
study of animals the sympathy for animals is to be awak- 
ened as a command of Christianity.” 

Dr. von Gossler, Minister of Education, in his open- 


x 


ing address before the Emperor remarked (p. 357) : 

“Your Majesty has called our attention anew to the 
significance attached to the proper assimilation of 
religion.” 

And the Emperor himself at the close of the Conference 
spoke thus (p. 386) : 

“Twill, of course, hold it as my most sacred duty to pro- 
vide for cherishing and increasing the religious sentiment 
and Christian spirit in the school. Let theschool esteem 
and honor the Church, and let the Church on her side 
stand by the school, and help it forward with its work ; 
then shall we together be in a position to fit the youth for 
the demands of our modern civic life.” 

The same Emperor by decree allows the schoolmaster, 
who should be at the same time organist of the parish 
church, to leave the school and to attend to his duties in 
church for a funeral; allows also the schoolmaster to 
send during class hours two or four altar boys to the 
church for the same purpose, should the pastor request 
it; and this in order to teach the youth reverence for 
the Church and for the dead. The reporter of the Con- 
ference remarks (p. 396) : ; 

“There was an unmistakable conviction present in the 
minds of the members that the youth of the land were not 
receiving that religious grounding, were not going into 
life with the religious convictions they should have, and, 
therefore, there was a good deal of feeling that-more ought 
to be done in the way of religious instruction in the schools. 
Anything that looked toward an apparent lessening of the 
emphasis on religious instruction was strongly opposed, 
not only by the clergymen in the body, but also by a ma- 
jority of the teachers. There was, of course, entire una- 
nimity as to the necessity of retaining religion as a subject 
of study in the public schools ; indeed, no one so much as 
suggested that any other course was possible.” 

The report of the Commissioner of Education shows 
that religion ferms a notable part in public instruction in 
Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, Austria and Denmark. Of 
Norway it states (p. 511): 

‘‘The school is to be opened and closed with prayer, read- 
ing of psalms or singing; an eminently religious element 
is to be inculcated in all schools, the object being to give 
a Christian educatior.”’ 

The religious instruction in those countries is left to the 
control of the different religious bodies. In Belgium, 
Holland, England and Canada, the public school 
system exists «along with the denominational sys- 
tem, which is recognized and salaried by the Govern- 
ment, and which is opposed by no one, except by those 
who hate the’Church or who profess to believe that re- 
ligion is altogether unnecessary and useless in the life of 
man. . 

It is unnecessary to repeat that Catholics are not op. 
posed to public education, only to public education 
enforced without regard to their conscientious and re- 
ligious convictions. In this they stand not alone ; thou- 
sands of non-Catholic parents, who believe the soul 
worth more than the body, eternity more than this life, 
give a practical proof of their conviction by sending their 
children to private rather than public schools, and thou- 
sands of others would do the same were their means to 
permit it. 

It is gratifying to see that the official report of the 
Commissioner of Education introduces the subject of 
religion in such a prominent manner regarding educa- 
tion abroad ; and itis tobe hoped that in future the 
subject may receive equal attention for the education 





* All the quotatione, which follow, are taken from the Government’s 
Official Report. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


at home. The difficulties of giving due prominence to 
religion in public education are imaginary, not real; 
they are exaggerated by popular religious prejudice and 
that childish dread of so-called *‘Romish aggression.” 
Let the State look to the hygiene of school buildings, to 
the examination of teachers by unbiased and unpreju- 
diced examiners, to the examination of scholars to 
know whether they come up to the proper standard of 
secular education ; and leave the moral training of the 
child, the formation of character, the general school 
discipline, the infusion of religion in the various 
branches to the responsibility of the parents, who intrust 
their children to the care of religious schools. Thus the 
authority and rights of parents will be respected, 
religion will have free scope to make children better 
Christians and better citizens, the number of crimioals 
will be lessened, and instruction by proper rivalry will 
be perfected. Nature has imposed on parents the right 
as well as the duty to educate their children according 
to their conscience, guided and directed by the dictates 
of religion. And so parents, who pay taxes and who are 
aware of the great responsibility they owe to God for 
the religious training of their children, have a right to 
demand that denominational schools be recognized and 
salaried by the State. The good common sense for 
justice and fairness of the American people would grant 
it, if only they could be made to see it in its true light. 
NEw ORLEANS, La. 


MY FIRST SERMON. 
BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 











My account of “ my first sermon ” is as prosaic and 
humble as it possibly can be. My severest critic could 
hardly rank me lower as a preacher than I rank myself. 
My conception of what a preachershould be is so high, 
and my consciousness of the immensity by which I fall 
short of that ideal is so keen. that I never had the faint- 
est tendency to vanity on that subject. What should 
the preacher be? He should stand, as it were, upon a 
watchtower, like the Hebrew prophets of old, and sway 
the destinies of nations, breaking down and building up; 
he should be like a heavenly archer, and hurl into the 
dark heart his arrows of lightning. He should be in his 
measure a statesman, and sometimes like Phocion, or 
like Hannibal atter Zama, or like Thiers after Sedan, he 
should fire despairing nations with constancy and hope ; 
sometimes, like Chatham or Pitt, he should-teach them 
to be of good cheer and hurl defiance at their foes. He 
should be the enemy of the oppressor, the champion of 
the oppressed. Like Isaiah and Savonarola, he should 
make guilty cities tremble in the midst of their sensual 
festivities. Like the Lord and Master, he should be as 
dew to the scorched wilderness; he should undo the 
heavy burden and let the oppressed go free ; he should 
always ‘“‘ smite the hoary head of inveterate abuse,” 
but never break the bruised reed or quench the smoking 
flax. Whatlargeness of sympathy, what tenderness of 
compassion, what keenness of insight, what dauntless 
courage does he require! How must he be prepared to 
sacrifice everything to conscience and totruth; to con- 
front the clinched antagonism of immoral and exasper- 
ated interests ; to face the banded conspiracies of the 
world, and to denounce the agreements with death and 
the covenants with Hell when he sees the Church walk- 
ing amicably arm-in-arm with the flesh and the Devil. 

Any ove who speaks, or tries to speak, the truth that 
is in him—who tries to avoid conventionalities ; who 
hates shams ; who, at all costs, utterly refuses ‘‘ to offer 
to God the unclean sacrifice of a lie”; who prefers strik- 
ing out against the stream of popular religionism rather 
than the easy task of gaining applause and preferment 
by swimming with it; who holds it to be the last thing 
a preacher ought to do to answer people according to 
their idols—is sure to hear such unsparing and such’ 
virulent abuse of himself as may keep him keenly alive 
to his own exceeding insignificance, and to his own 
many defects and limitations. One of my critics in- 
formed me the other day that I was ‘‘ a poor mixture of 
Spurgeon and Dr. Cumming, without the robustious 
humor of the one, and without the Scotch accent of the 
other.” I laughed heartily at this singular anticlimax. 
These amenities are a peculiar outcome of certain forms 
of “‘ religion,” and are a special mark of religious con- 
troversialists. And as for the judgment pronounced in 
these and other smart epigrams, I can only say that it 
never occurred to me to be a pretender to the gifts or pop- 
ularity of the two gentlemen named. It may be quite 
true that I intensify all their defects and possess none of 
their merits, or any other merit. It is very sad, but 

“If it be so, so it is you know; 
And if it be so, so be it !” 
Meanwhile I say, with a much greater man than either 
of them, F. W. Robertson: ‘‘ Eloquence, rhetoric, im- 
pressive discourses, etc., etc., etc.—soft gliding swallows 
and smooth, impudent tom-tits—is the true worth of the 
best orator in the world.” 

My life has been planned and guided for me. When I 
stood for my degree at Cambridge I did not know what 
my lot was to be. I had decided to become a candidate 
for Holy Orders ; but whether I should stay up at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, try for a fellowship and live on it as 
a tutor, or whether I should take a curacy somewhere in 
the country, or whether I should seek work as a school- 
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master, er whether I should become a missionary, as my 
father was before me, all these things lay, as Homer 
says, ‘‘on the knees of the gods.” The call and the di- 
rection came unsought. Before my degree was out I 
received a letter from the Head Master of Marlborough 
College, afterward Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. G. E. L. 
Cotton, asking me to accept a mastership in Wiltshire 
College. I obeyed the call; and after a few weeks Dr. 
Cotton, who remained a very dear friend to me, and cor- 
responded with me up to the day of his sudden and la- 
mented death, asked me to be his colleague in the work 
of the sixth form. As soon as I was old enough to be 

ordained I sent my name as a candidate tothe then 

Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Walter Ker Hamilton, asking 

him to ordain me on my mastership to help in the cler- 

ical work of the school. My name was at once accepted, 
and I had just time to get to Salisbury for the ordination 
examination on the day that the school broke up. 

The only way of getting to Salisbury in time was by 
taking a coach which passed through Marlborough at 
three at night. Accordingly I got the college watchman 
to awake me; and then I was absolutely insane enough, 
on a night in late December, to take a seat outside the 
coach with no rug and no greatcoat! It was a night of 
keen frost, and I wonder that the night drive did not kill 
mt, I felt congealed to the very bone, and when we got 
to Salisbury I felt very ill. Fortunately, however, I was 
young, and my health was very strong ; and altho every- 
body noticed how ghastly I looked when I entered the 
Bishop’s hall for examination, I escaped with nothing 
worse than a bad co!d. 

I was,ordained on Christmas Day, 1854, and I was 
appointed to read the Gospel in the cathedral. On the 
morning of that day one of the Salisbury clergy wrote 
and asked me to take a service and to preach for him at 
the workhouse in the afternoon. He said that of course 
I could not write a sermon at such short notice, espe- 
cially as the whole morning was broken up with the long 
ordination service; but he sent me a volume of the 
‘Church Homilies,” and advised me to preach the 
Homily for Christmas Day. I felt a dislike, however, to 
take a book with me and read a Homily which I did not 
know very well, and which would necessarily sound a 
little archaic. I therefore snatched what brief leisure I 
could, and sat down to write at least a sermonet. My 
text was naturally the angel’s song, and I think a poorer 
little sermon could rarely have been preached. It was 
au attempt to- show what the world might have been if 
man had never fallen; what the world would be once 
more when God was all in all; and how we might per- 
sonally attain this blessedness by faith in Him who for 
us men and for our salvation had taken our nature upon 
him. I remember the scene now—my walk to Salisbury 
Infirmary ; the gathering of poor, feeble, old men and 
women in the bare and miserable chapel ; the ill-equipped 
and unprepared young deacon, a few hours old in the 
ministry, who had to read and preach to them; the va- 
cant gaze of the old women and the stony stare of the 
old men as they listened to a sermon of astyle some- 
what academic, and wholly unsuited to them; the fact 
that one at least, and I think several, unceremoniously 
got up in the middle and walked out, which, under the 
circumstanees, was very excusable. And yet that 
wretched little sermon, which I believe exists some- 
where, but at which I certainly could not look without a 
shudder, contained one lovely passage which (as I faith- 
fully explained) was not my own. It was the beautiful 
close of the Christmas Day Homily, and is, I think, the 
most beautiful passage in all the Homilies. It runs as 
follows : 

“Therefore, dearly beloved, let us not forget this exceed- 
ing love of our Lord and Savior. Let us confess Him with 
our mouths, praise Him with our tongues, believe on Him 
with our hearts, and glorify Him with our good works. 
Christ is the Light; let us reveal the Light. Christ is the 
Truth ; let us believe the Truth. Christ is the Way; let 
us follow the Way. And because He is our only Master, 
our only Teacher, our only Shepherd, and Chief Captain, 
let us become His scholars, His soldiers, His sheep, His 
servants. .’ Let us receive Christ not for a time, but 
forever; let us believe His word not for atime, but for- 
ever; let us become His servants not for a time, but for- 
ever: considering that He hath redeemed us not fora time, 
but forever, and will receive us into His heavenly king- 
dom, there to reign with him, not for a time, but forever.”* 

Such was my first sermon, preached in a country 
workhouse, and a dead failure, I should imagine, if ever 
there was one. Why, it may be asked, did I not take 
what would have been the natural and much more 
effective course, and speak to the poor people a few 
words extempore? Often and often since I have preach- 

«ed extempore to poor haymakers in a barn, and to great 
congregations in cathedrals and elsewhere, and probably, 
with a little training, it would have come even more easy 
to me to preach withouta manuscript than with one. But 
I never had one-quarter of a minute’s training or advice 
about either reading or preaching, and it never occurred 
to me that I could preach without book. The chief 
thing that strikes me as I look back across the vista of 
nearly forty years, is how sad was the neglect of that 
ordinary training, which might have made so many of 





* My collateral ancestor, Robert Farrar, Bishop of St. David's, burnt 
for the Protestant faith at Carmarthen in the reign of Queen Mary, was 
a chaplain of Cranmer’s, and is kaown to have had some share in the 
Homilies. I try to parsuade myself that he wrote this homily, and so 
Jent me the only good part of my first sermon, . 
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us more effective, who belong to the generation which is 
passing away ; how much we might have gained, if we 
had even been vouchsafed a little practice in the art of 
reading. How much our congregations might have 
been saved, if the elementary rules of elocution had 
ever been explained to us, and, above all, if some little 
instruction had been imparted to us about those things 
which constitute the faults or the merits of sermons! It 
would have been something even if we had merely been 
told what masters to study, and every exemplar vitiis 
imitabile which we ought toavoid. This is done toa 
much greater extent in America than in England, and 
the Awerican pulpit is proportionally the gainer. More, 
I believe, is now done than used to be done, but less than 
ought to be done. But we of earlier date were left to 
stumble on our way as best we could. We might have 
done better if any one had pointed out to us the path. 
Experience is a somewhat har and unsympathetic 
teacher ; she tries to show us how we should build ; but 
sometimes we learn her lessons too late; and in any case 
itis wisor to build uvon foundations than upon ruins. 
W&STMINSTER ABBEY, LONDON. 


CHURCH EXEMPTION. 


BY H. L, WAYLAND, D.D., 
Epiror OF ** THE NATIONAL BaPTiIstT.” 








SomE time since I submitted a few remarks in these 
columns, suggested by the fact that the Jarvis Street 
Baptist Church in Toronto had by vote requested the 
authorities to assess the church property for taxation, a 
request renewed each year. I regard this act as one of 
the most splendid instances of fidelity to conviction, and 
one of the strongest testimonies to the vital power of re- 
ligion with which I am acquainted. 

The Hon. Henry C. Robinson, of Hartford, Conn., did 
me the honor to notice my brief article in The New Eng- 
lander and Yale Review. With much that he says I 
fully agree. 

“ The object of taxation is to pay the necessary expenses 
of government. There are many legitimate func- 
tions of the State which are fulfilled directly by service. 
The militiaman contributes his share to the public de- 

E fense, and is exempted from military taxes.” 


These services may be recognized by the State through 
exemption from tax or through a direct money payment. 
The two are equivalent. It is right to exempt the 
armory from taxation, to exempt the sngar plantation 
and the property engaged in the fishing trade (which is 
nursing seamen for the navy), and it is equally right to 
grant money by way of wages or bounty in all these 
cases, If itis right to exempt churches from taxation, 
it is also right to give them support by a grant of money. 
I ath sure that Mr. Robinson, a very eminent lawyer, 
will not refuse the logical results of his position. For 
myself, I decline to accept a position which leads inevi- 
tably to State support of religion. 

Mr. Robinson further urges that there are certain 
kinds of property whose use lessens the burden of taxa- 
tion and promotes the legitimate purposes of Govern- 
ment: and that this property should be exempted from 
taxation. But all property, whether used for comfort 
or for necessity or for business and money-making (un- 
less it be distinctly used for vicious purposes), has the 
same tendency; there would be nothing left to tax 
except the saloon, the gambling hall and similar resorts. 
‘* But where a commercial element is added, something 
comes in which ought to pay taxes. Church property 
has, or should have, no commercial or trade side to it.” 
But neither have the homes which are owned by their 
occupants, with their luxuries and adornments, club 
houses and picture galleries; any theory on which the 
Churches are exempt carries a very large following. 

But ‘‘ there are exemptions of $100 or $200 in cash,and 
in some Statesof asmall homestead.” These exemptions 
are in accordance with the spirit of the laws, which 
removes the taxation that will be excessively burden- 
some and crippling, and places it where it may be most 
easily borne. It is of the nature of asystem of progress- 
ive taxation to which I am sure we shall finally come, 
It would be entirely legitimate to exempt church 
property to the extent of $1,000 in the country, $3,000 in 
towns and $10,000 in the cities, But can any rational 
human being adduce a reason within the circuit of the 
skies why St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Fifth Avenue and 
the coming Cathedral of St. John the Divine, costing 
$10,000,000, should be exempted and the tax transferred 
to the other property upon Manhattan? 

We may look at a question of legislation from the 
point of theory, from the point of practical effect. In 
t there is no reason for Church exemption, If it is 
alleged that every church and every religious institution is 
beneficent ; that is an assertion that admits of discussion. 
The Roman Catholic cannot consider that the Protestant 
churches or the Protestant schools promote the good of 
the community. I certainly entertain the same opinion 
about the churches and institutions of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. It is, indeed, urged that that Church is a 
great policing power; but I humbly suggest that, if she 
should educate more, she would have less occasion to 
police, A Church which leaves the people in a condi- 
tion to call for so much policing is not entitled to ex- 
emption on the ground of its contribution to the public 
welfare, % Jf; 1; am_correctly informed, the spirit of the 
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laws is opposed to exemptions; and there needs to be 
made out a very strong case to justify an exemption, 
which I think is lacking. 

Practically, the effect of exemption has been to build 
up the edifices of the Roman Catholic Church, and to 
encourage this Church in buying vast tracts of land, 
which are daily growing in value. As an instance, I am 
credibly told that on a recent occasion a bishop went to 
an owner of a valuable tract in a neighboring county, 
and said: ‘‘ What is the price of such and such a piece of 
land?” ‘Sixty thousand dollars.” ‘* You have raised 
$15,000 on the price?” “Yes.” ‘‘ Very good; here is a 
check.” The Church had no immediate need of the land ; 
but the shrewd administrator saw that it would rise in 
value and would ultimately be needed as a site. 

S:ill more, the legitimate result of exemption has been 
the bestowment of public money upon the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and its institutions. Where other Churches 
have received cents or dimes, they have received dollars. 
The amount of public money granted for their Indian 
schools, compared with the niggardly amounts given to 
other denominations, isin point. The mission Boards of 
the several Protestant denominations have (with few ex- 
ceptions) declined to receive further appropriations from 
the United States, feeling that they could not otherwise 
consistently protest against the excessive grants to the 
Roman Catholic schools. 

This subject will demand the careful consideration of 
the coming-Constitutionaf Convention in New York. I 
hope that the Convention will have the wisdom and the 
bravery to insert in the Constitution of the Empire State 
a clause which shall carry to its legitimate result the 
principle, justified by universal experience, toward 
which the whole world is tending, absolute severance of 
Church from State, a prohibition of all grants in money 
or its equivalent to denominational institutions. 

I am glad to see that my friend, Dr. MacArthur, one 
of the wisest, most progressive, most influential of our 
ministers, advocates the taxation of church property, 
and that a similar demand has been made by a portion 
of the ministers in St. Louis. I remember, with some 
pride, that twenty years ago, THE INDEPENDENT and The 
National Baptist were, so far asmy knowledge goes, the 
only papers of any standing which advocated this prin- 
ciple. I am glad that they are losing their glorious lone- 
liness. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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WASHINGTON’S NEAREST RELATIVE. 


BY EDWARD T. STUART. 








WILLIAM A, WASHINGTON, who died September 17th, 
1887, in the town of Owensboro, Ky., was in his eighty- 
eighth year, and had the distinction of being the near- 
est living relative of Gen. George Washington, and is 
said to have been the last male representative of the 
race. He was born near Norfolk, Va., in 1800, and was 
the eldest of ten children, his father, Fairfax Washing- 
ton, being the son of Warner Washington, who was a 
half-brother of the illustrious Washington. 

At the age of six he moved to Logan County, Ky. 
While lacking early educational advantages, he suc- 
ceeded in acquiring an excellent education by his un- 
aided efforts, and afterward gave much of his time to 
teaching. Studious to a great degree, he had a decided 
taste for literature, having written a book of poems en- 
titled ‘‘ Rural Minstrelsy ; or, Fancy Pencilings.” His 
verses abounded in genuine poetic thought, and his pen- 
mansbip, even in his advanced years, was remarkable, 

He lived a quiet, unpretentious life in the midst of a 
people who honored and respected him for his virtues 
and recognized excellencies of character, and loved him 
for those graces of mind and heart which were united in 
this true Christian gentleman. 

In the latter part of 1883, just after Mr. Washington 
had moved to Owensboro, Ky., George H. Stuart, Esq., 
became interested in him through a well-known Balti- 
more banker. Finding that he was living in extreme 
poverty and advanced in years, Mr. Stuart raised a pri- 
vate fund of $1,000 for his benefit, which was presented 
to him on Thanksgiving Day of the same year. Among 
the subscribers to the fund were Chester A. Arthur, 
then President; ex-Presidents Grant and Hayes; the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of Boston; the Hon. Hamil- 
ton Fish, of New York, and the late Mr. A. J. Drexel, of 
Philadelphia. 

Ex-President Hayes was the last contributor to send 
his donation, apologizing on the ground of absence, at 
the same time sending his check in blank to Mr. Stuart’s 
order to be filled for such an amount as he thought 
proper. The gift was received most unexpectedly by 
this noble man, and his letter of thanks to his bene- 
factors was written in language expressing his deep- 
est gratitude. 

In one of his last letters to Mr. Stuart, Mr. Washing- 
ton writes: 

“* Any one who has lived to my age must, of course, have 
witnessed and experienced many changes. I have seen the 
solitary wilderness transformed into a populous and high- 
ly cultivated country with improvements in mechanical 
arts, and facilities for transportation and navigation that 
in my youth I thought merely visionary. I have seen war 

and peace, prosperity and adversity, wealth and indigence ; 
seen the rise and fall of political parties, and a long suc- 
cession in the Presidential and gubernatorial chairs of 
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States. But soon this gay, busy, bustling world, with all 
its alternations, will be to me as tho it werenot. But I be- 
lieve death will be to me as the opening of prison doors to 
the captive.” 
William A, Washington certainly honored the illus- 
trious name he bore. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
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THE PLACE OF ATHLETICS IN COLLEGE LIFE. 


BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, 
PRESIDENT oF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


IN an article on ‘‘ Football as a Moral Agent,” in The 
Nineteenth Century for December, Mr. H. H. Almond, 
Head Master of Loretto School, says: 

“When the complaint was made to a well-known head 
master that British boys talked far too much about foot- 
ball and cricket, he answered ; ‘And what do French boys 
talk about ?’” 

It is worth while to compare existing conditions in our 
American colleges resulting from the interest in ath- 
letics with the conditions which might exist, have ex- 
isted, and do exist elsewhere, Athletic sports have 
done so much for English and American school and col- 
lege life that we may well be careful how we assail them. 
Let us mark well che current abuse of athletics in a few 
great schools and colleges, let us press for reform in ex- 
isting methods, let us discourage newspaper notoriety, 
and insist on the maintaining of municipal authority ; 
but let us not allow abuse to forever filch from us our 
outdoor games. 

Let us inquire what are the conditions of university 
life in other countries where we hear of no football or 
baseball or cricket, and, following the lead of the qnota- 
tion above, let us first look at France. I quote, and in 
quoting largely condense, a part of a paper on “The 
Latin Quarter” of Paris, from the December number of 
The University Review, by Post Wheeler : 

“The great institution for amusement in the Latin 
Quarter isthe Bal Bulliev-—the student’s ball. 

It is held three nights in the week and every one goes. 

The floor of the Bullier is ten feet below the sur- 
face of the street. The door in appearance is a narrow 
hole in an innocent-looking garden wall, and at first 
sight one wonders how it can swallow the hundreds who 
go in thereat. Once in, however, you walk down a 
broad carpeted stair into a room whose very size makes 
you stare. 

“‘Tmagine, if you can, an immense hall whose roof is 
supported by a single row of pillars, etc. At the 
right the whole side is thrown open to a grove and gay 
canopies, and set full of tables for drinking. Scattered 
here and there are games of chance, and all the devices in 
which the French grisette delights. At the upper end of 
the hall is a miniature theater, where one can sit and listen 
to a fair vaudeville performance without extra charge. 
The girls—at least in summer—are in a large majority, 
and even the most bashful of men nced have no fear of not 
finding a partner. Indeed, if you do not take the initia- 
tive you may be fallen upon bodily and carried into the 
whirl. And so the evening goes on till by midnight 
the gayety rises almost toa frenzy of hilarity. On 
some of the crowded nights the noisy crowd overflows or 
spreads itself in little pools and whirling eddies in the 
street. The staid old Sorbonne, France’s ancient college 
of letters, has seen some queer sights. Sureiy if the ghost 
of its founder haunts his marble statue above the entrance, 
it is his purgatory to witness such desecration of that 
classic spot.’’ 

It is not necessary to quote more. Our writer tells us 
that for the girls “ it is a jolly life while it lasts ”; but 
with needless particularity he goes on to say: ** But be- 
neath this glitter and apparent jollity there is too often 
heartache and despair.” This of the companions of the 
students’ revels ; but of the students nothing ; nothing of 
their wasted lives, of their growing habits of dissipa- 
tion, nothing of heart-broken parents in provincial 
homes, nothing of the moral leprosy disseminated 
throughout that lovely, but luckiess, land. Alas! for 
generations of youth who have haunted the students 
quarter at the University of Paris and have gone forth 
into the world, till 
* Some with lives that came to nothing, somes with deeds as well 

undone, 

Death came tacitly and took them where they never see the 

sun.” 

Can men reared under the blight of such moral influ- 
ences ever become the safe repository of free institu- 
tions? Will they ever grow up to be worthy of that 
higher freedom wherewith Christ doth make his people 
free? What wonder that amad materialism rules wher- 
ever papal absolutism fails to satisfy with penance and 
absolution ! 

But how is German university life ; is it much better? 
Surely not much. It is less fascinating, appeals less to 
the high spirits of fun and frolic, and has less of the 
marks of public dissipation and dissoluteness ; but the 
standard of life is un-American, and beneath the ideals 
received from our stalwart ancestry. Beer and tobacco 
are the inevitable concomitants of German student life. 
Not merely beer and tobacco, but as the little German 
boy is s3id to have replied, when asked what he wished 
Kris Kringle to bring him at Christmas: ‘“ Wurst, wurst ; 
immer mehr wurst.” So itis beer and tobacco, in sea- 
son and out of season, Allowing room for a strong per- 
sonal prejudice against both, they must by ali candid 
persons he admitted to be a poor foundation for hoth 
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physical and moral health. Thus, as arecently returned 
American student naively remarked, it is necessary, in 
order to accomplish the best results, associate with men 
in the same line of work, and get the important knowl- 
edge of just how to prepare for the final examinations, 
to become a member of a students’ Verein, or club; and 
all clubs have their Kneipe, or drinking bouts, and a 
new member, or Fuchs, may at any time be required to 
drink as much as any older member may desire him to 
drink. Such are the meetings of the hard-working, 
earnest-minded students, meetings often prolonged till 
morning, and giving color to the best thought among 
the students. 

The other side of German student life, the side which 
is in close parallel with our athletics, is found in the 
clubs which countenance, if they do not actively encour- 
age, dueling. The present Emperor, reversing the policy 
of his honored father and grandfather, openly advocates 
dueling. He sees the need of cultivating a manliness 
which is not to be found in close and stuffy rooms where 
the fumes of beer and the smoke of reeking pipes be- 
cloud the brain and enervate the heart. He has no 
knowledge of any better way to stjmulate personal 
courage than by setting men padded to the chin to slash- 
ing at each other’s faces. What a mockery of manhood 
itis! What a travesty of personal competition ! 

These are typical scenes from French and German col- 
lege life. The same wholesome return to country life 
in the eighteenth century, which gave England the poe- 
try of the Lake school and the prose masterpieces in 
which nature freely breathes from the Sir Roger de 
Coverley papers of Addison to the essays which Ruskin 
penned at Coniston, inspired the renaissance of field 
sports. These sports have run off into many foolish 
and hurtful vagaries over and over again ; but have been 
as often reclaimed. What we must now do is to reclaim 
them once more. 

The reason for the existence of most outdoor games is 
twofold—the pleasure which men take in them and the 
good which they do to men both morally and physically. 
We have nothing to do with the first of these reasons 
except to mark the dangers which spring from it. It is 
because games are fascinating—that they overdevelop 
the love of personal emulation, that they too greatly 
stimulate competition, and lead to betting, gambling and 
professionalism—that they must be watched. But it is 
only human nature, as ever, asserting itself. Lawyers 
become shysters, physicians patent medicine quacks, 
authors bitter, envious egotists, under similar circum- 

stances, To win by all means, to put money in the purse, 
to have a great name known to rumor if not to fame. 
These and their like have undone many men. The great 
bowler and the great beau haunt the cricket ground and 
the ballroom long after their contemporaries have set- 
tled down upon more real fields of contest; the man 
who has made a life work of play still treads the cinder 
path and the comic stage. Extravagances must be 
reckoned with, but must not too quickly be declared the 
normal result of any given course of action. 

With the second reason for the’ existence of athletic 
sports we have muchto do. We live in an age of re- 
turning enthusiasm for outdoor life. The summer is 
looked eagerly forward to by nearly every man who can 
hope to save a tiny mite that he may have a run into the 
country on his bicycle, a row down the river in his 
boat, a quiet week’s fishing in some favorite stream, .or 
just a brief, idle sojourn, doing nothing and yet much, 
in close communion witli: Nature as she is met in moun- 


tain and forest. Vigorous hours in office and in shop . 


are the reward of these things; hopeful hours take the 
place of timorous days, as the blood full of red corpus- 
cles once more tingles to the fingertips. Men, finding 
these things so, rightly conclude that in the economy of 
education, when the great thing is not how shall we 
make this shapeless hobbledehoy a scholar but a man, 
there must be a place for the things which minister to an 
abounding vitality. Athletics, field sports, spread the 
chest, deepen the flush upon the cheek, quicken the step, 
brighten the eye; are they not the proper instruments 
for the accomplishment of the desired object? Yes, and 
no. Neither intc athletics norintolearning may we tum- 
ble, helter-skelter. I knew a lad who with deeply stirred 
ambition, but no knowledge of algebra or geometry, 
bought a trigonometry and fell to, tomaster it. Need any 
one be surprised that his assault failed? The choice of 
boys is apt to depend upon the excitement, brilliancy and 
popularity of thisor that sport. In all things they must 
be guided, in athletics, not more, but just as muchas in 
Greek. j 

Our boys need and must have the outdoor life. We 
want them to find their place and fill it. Football shows 
a better sight a thousandfold as the match goes on, with 
the cheering hundreds shouting their approval, than the 
French Bal Bullier. A sight infinitely better for specta- 
tor and participant, tho but twenty-two boys get all the 
good the game supplies—tho those twenty-two get, also, 
all the evil the game occasions. Compare that evil 
with the evil of the German Kneipe, or compare that 
open-eyed, open-mouthed, open-hearted crowd with 
the secret assembly which watches the Schléigerei at 
Heidelberg or Bonn. Those who look on and only shout 
are getting so much of outdoor air ; and have their places 
on scrub or class teams, on baseball nines, or boat crews, 
or only play in a “‘ picked-up” game on the back campus, 
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or ina game of tennis; or, finding the outdoor life the 
pleasant and profitable thing it is, take up regular 
tramps into the country round about. Boys must not 
dig at books all the time ; boys must grow to men, big- 
limbed as well as big-brained. Fill the chest as well as 
the brain with fresh breezes from the crests of the Ap- 
palachians as well as from the hights of Helicon. 

All of these things minister not merely to the phys- 
ical, but also to the moral nature. Most outdoor games 
not merely strengthen the limbs, give certainty to the 
movements, make skillful the hand and sure the eye, 
but also give a great command to the will over the 
actions of the body. The well-trained will in a success- 
ful ball player is as important as the steering gear in a 
line-of-battle-ship. Not merely courage, which is often 
cited, but all forms of self-control are put at a premium. 
The true athlete cultivates that cwdpoctvy, which to the 
Homeric Greeks was self-control, prudence, discretion ; 
and which later also set the high virtues of sobriety and 
chastity in its constellation. 

What we want vigorously to protest against is the 
overdoing of games which spoil the games and spoil the 
men—against the tendency to make a great spectacle of 
our youth. Alexander the Great scornfully refused to 
compete in the Olympic games, while the dissolute 
Roman emperors fought as gladiators in the Coliseum. 
The scene of a competition may greatly change its char- 
acter. Sometimes the ‘‘ hippodroming ” is carried so far 
that the successful athlete draws perilously near to the 
dime museum freak. The gamblingand the gate money 
evils ought to have such attention that no man can see 
any analogy between a gentleman’s amusement and a 
horse race or a traveling circus. 

These things aside, we must safeguard our games ; for 
in them lie the best protection we possess against the 
social sins of France and the gregarious vices of Ger- 
many. They afford, moreover, a clean subject for com- 
mon talk, a subject in which teachers and taught can 
claim an equal share. I wonder how much young men 
everywhere talk about such things as are focused in the 
Bal Bullier scene; talk which they do not repeat to 
father, mother or sister, which they do not share with 
teachers or respected friends. Some, surely ; but how 
much more would such things be spoken, and speech 
translated into deed, if it were not that athletic interests 
afford a safe and sure ground of common discussion. 

Every gardener knows that but few soils will carry a 
complete sod of a single variety of grass. Interstices 
always remain. Into these other seed fall and spring up. 
Hence, it is usual to make a sod for the lawn of several 
kinds of good grasses, otherwise rank weeds would seize 
the tempting opportunity and quickly hide the good 
grass, and even eradicate it. So with college life. Men 
are not intellectual animals only, but not less social and 
physical beings. Into the life filled to satiety with les- 
sons, recitations, lectures and all forms of intellectual 
effort, relaxations must come. The safest relaxations 
thus far found by faithful and anxious seekers are those 
which center about the athletic field. 

In our righteous warfare against abuses, let us practice 
the temperance for which we plead, and not yield to the 
temptation so fatal to reformers to become fanatics.* 
Easton, PENN, 
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MILLS AND MURPHY. 
A CONTRAST SKETCH. 
BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL, 








It has been my privilege to study two great Gospel 
movements to advance the cause of righteousness in 
closest possible contrast, the temperance movement of 
‘*Ned ” Murphy having hardly ended when the revival 
movement of the Rev. B. Fay Mills was inaugurated. 
Both movements were in charge locally of almost the 
same men, pastors and earnest laymen. 

The Murphy movement is essentially religious in motif 
as well as in its methods, so that the contrast is not one 
between a philanthropic campaign simply and a deep 
spiritual movement. Yet at the same time it must be 
remembered that much that in Murphy is most effective 
could not, of course, be applied to revival work. As Mr. 
Mills himself said, in a closing interview : ‘In Mr. Mur- 
phy’s noble work there is much that is popular and 
amusing, while at our meetings a vein of deep serious- 
ness is paramount.” In the Murphy movement the 
strain of intensity is constantly relieved by outbursts of 
fun, the comic and the tragic crowding close upon each 
other, as in Shakespeare or in real life. In the Mills 
movement that strain of intensity steadily increases 
until the climax of feeling is reached which leads to 


conviction and conversion. Bearing this distinction in* 


mind, the contrast between the two movements—thrust 
upon me by a coincidence seldom likely to occur—af- 
fords unusual opportunity to see how two men of great 
oratorical gifts and religious earnestness can equally 
stir the masses to new resolves and a new life by diff+r- 
ing appeals and methods, due to different personalities 
and points of view. Such a contrast is suggestive of the 
manifold ways in which the cause of righteousness is 
advanced in this world. 

Two men could not be more unlike in personal appear- 
ance, to begin with the men themselves, than are Mr. 





*The imperative necessity of reform, especially In football, I have 
discussed in a paper ir the January Forum. 
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Mills and Mr. Murphy. The latter, with his elegance of 
attire, his careful attention to the outward man, his ex- 
pressive face beaming with geniality and comradeship, 
at once puts his audience in good humor to be responsive 
to any or allof his appeals. When Mr. Mills first steps 
forward to the front of the platform the impression pro- 
duced is very different. There is nothing to call atten- 
tion to his dress except its unobtrusive simplicity, the 
conventional dark frock coat of the professional man. 
He might be an actor did you not know that he wasa 
clergyman; for his face isclean-shaven, his hair abundant 
and wavy, and his eyes are intense. His firm chin and 
the strong set of his neck reveal at once that you are in 
the presence of a man of will, of individuality and of 
power. Ina quiet, business way he makes his opening 
announcements and conducts the preliminary services. 
There is a self-restraint in his manner, an obvious self- 
command which increases the desire to reach the sermon 
and hear him in the full swing of argument and appeal. 

When that time comes the contrast between Mr. Mills 
and Mr. Murphy is greatly accentuated. The charm of 
Mr. Murphy is in the spontaneous nature of his talk, in 
the unrestrained play of his native elcquence and wit, 
which may lead him anywhere or everywhere. The 
power of Mr. Mills is in the force of his logic, by which 
every argument is driven home each in its appropriate 
place. On this logic his intensely earnest and moving 
appeals are based. He convinces the reason while he 
carries conviction to the heart. Nothing is left to chance, 
hardly anything apparently to the suggestion of the 
moment; altho this of course does not apply to the after- 
meetings for inquiry and testimony, when Mr. Mills is 
frequently at his best in the aptness of his comments. 
The points which he makes in his sermons are stated 
with great simplicity and clearness, so that they must be 
carried away. They are lodged of themselves in the 
memory. Thus all the parts of a sermon—statement, 
argument, illustration and appeal—fit exactly into one 
another, and unite to form a perfect whole. y 

Mr, Mills, if anything, makes more use of illustration 
than even Mr. Murphy. His sermons abound in stories, 
drawn both from life and from books, to enforce the 
argument and the appeal. But when he tells a story he 
goes straight to the point with as little elaboration as 
possible. He finds no pleasure, apparently, in the mere 
telling of a story—which to Murphy is of itself a great 
delight, an opportunity for his powers such as only a 
natural actor can appreciate. ‘lheone use that Mr, Mills 
finds for a story is in its aptness as an illustration, that 
in this way a point can be better made tha» by not tell- 
ing it. The very intensity with which Mr, Mills thus tells 
a story, slighting its details, often adds greatly to its 
effectiveness, 

But the most striking difference between the two men 
is in the point of view. Mr. Murphy is a buoyant opti- 
mist, and inspires his audiences With his own overflow- 
ing optimism. He wins them to his cause by persuading 
them to look at the world through the medium of his 
own geniality and hopefulness. Mr. Mills is also an 
optimist, in the best sense of that word; for he impresses 
on all the sincerity of his own serene faith that God 
reigns and that all things are ordered by his wise con- 
trol. One of Mr. Mills’s finest efforts is his defense of 
a redeemed world as of necessity the best possible, 
since it is the world of God’s own choosing. But an 
optimism which overlooks any of the conditions which 
make for present and future unhappiness, which tacitly 
ignores these conditions by what is called ‘‘ looking on 
the hopeful side,” and expecting that evils will be 
righted somehow, of themselves, is an optimism thor- 
oughly foreign to Mr. Mills’s preaching. The one great 
fact of the world to him is sin, and with that ever-pres- 
ent God, the future world, and the fate of the soul are 
the most tremendous of all realities that cannot be for 
a moment overcast by the passing shadow of ephemeral 
earthly experiences. The depth of impression which his 
own intense earnestness, touching these affairs of the 
soul, leaves on his hearers is something that cannot be 
described. It is as far removed as possible from any 
mere power of words or of appeal. It is the touch of a 
complete personal conviction. 

This intensity makes Mr. Mills but little regardful of 
the views or prejudices of his audience when he has a 
message to deliver. His own belief, for example, that 
the Sermon on the Mount is to be taken literally, that 
the Christian is to be expected to give money whenever 
asked, and to conduct his business not for profit so much 
as for the welfare of those whom that business concerns, 
is hard doctrine, whose effect on many of his most ar- 
dent supporters cannot but be to arouse strong dissent. 
This Mr. Mills himself must appreciate; but any such 
reason as that fails to affect him in the least. It does 
not lead him to abate one jot or tittle of his conclusions 
or of their application ; he faces possible criticism and 
antagonism with a serene disregard, confident that what 
he says ought to be said. This is typical of the strength 
of his convictions as he reveals them in his preaching, 
constituting a persoval force impossible to escape. 

Another noteworthy difference between the two men 
is in their dependence on system. Mr. Murphy is not 
an organizer. His friends and converts must do the 
organizing. He believesin it, and wishes that he himself 
were by nature better adapted to oversee it. There is 
next to no preliminary work for one of his campaigns; 
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in fact, there often exists nobody to do such preliminary 
work for him. Very probably, including as he does in 
his werk all creeds and no creeds, to bring any one body 
into undue prominence might seriously handicap him. 
The committee of pastors is all the campaign committee 
that he seems to need. 

With Mr. Mills the conditions are very different. He 
starts with a magnificant organization in the allied 
churches which seek his ministrations, and he has 
learned how to utilize that organization to the utmost. 
When asked how the converts of his revival services 
‘hold out,” he is given to replying that it depends very 
much on the character of the church with which they 
unite. Realizing the importance of this, his first efforts 
are directed toward inspiring professing Christians with 
a new sense of responsibility and a new zeal. He works 
from the Church outward. The Church must first be in 
aspirit to co-operate heartily with him before those out- 
side of the Church can be reached. The advice sent to 
the pastors where the meetings are to be held in regard 
to preliminary meetings, and their own attitude, is full of 
tender solicitude that nothing be neglected. 

Every minor detail is mapped out as carefully as a 
general plans a campaign. The system of ushers, of 
seating vast congregatious as quietly and compactly as 
possible, of ventilation, of distributing cards and tickets, 
of announcing the meetings in the local press, of seeing 
that satisfactory reports are published, of training the 
chorus choir, of auditing the bills, etc., is a system 
which is a marvel of completeness and common sense. 
A great band of workers, judiciously selected, is thus 
enlisted from the outset, and their enthusiasm is of 
itself. no small factor in arousing a general interest, An 
illustration of this common sense is found in the finan- 
cial arrangement. All necessary expenses must be guar- 
anteed in advance, At the close of the meetings free- 
will offerings in envelops are handed in to Mr. Mills, 
he in most cases not knowing whothe donors are. Thus 
with all free for the one purpose of the hour, the hear- 
ing of the message, with no distractions such as the con- 
stant passing of the contribution box and other matters 
of mere machinery, the movement goes forward natur- 
ally and unimpeded to its culmination of power. In this 
regard it is a unique tribute to the effectiveness of organi- 
zation under circumstances the most delicate. 

It was said at the outset of this contrast-sketch that it 
offered an unusual illustration of the diverse ways in 
which differing Gospel movements could reach similar 
results in stirring the masses to new purposes and new 
faith. And this, its first word, is also its last. The 
critic of every such movement may attribute its wonder- 
ful success to this or that distinguishing method. But 
behind that method there is its peculiar personality, and 
behind that personality is the Source from which comes 
the gift of its own endowment. There lies the secret of 
the peculiar adaptation of each instrument to its chosen 
end which no kuman analysis can ever hope to disclose. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 





‘* A MARCIFUL Providunce fashioned us holler,” says 
the poet, ‘‘O’ purpose thet we might our princerples 
swaller”; but itis the opinion of the late guests of the 
Parisians that this was done for another purpose. They 
could with difficulty avail themselves of the profuse hos- 
pitality that has been provided for them. It is curious, 
however, to contrast all this with what took place when 
the Russians were last in Paris. A contemporary writer 
who was present in that city, tells us that ‘‘ they never 
lost an opportunity of insulting a people whose armies 
had almost always defeated them on the day of battle. 
I remember one particular occasion when the Emperor 
reviewed his Garde Impériale that the Cossacks actu- 
ally charged the crowd, and inflicted wounds on the 
unarmed and defenseless spectators. Scarcely a day 
passed without outrages being committed on the helpless 
population of the lower orders.” 

The same writer describes the grand review on the 
plains of St. Denis, where no less than 200,000 of the 
allied forces were on the field, under the command of 
the Duke of Wellington. There were present the Em- 
perors of Russia and Austria, the Kings of Prussia, Hol- 
land, Bavaria and Wurtemberg, and one lady (Lady 
Shelley), on horseback like the rest. The review lasted 
two hours; then the men marched back to their quarters 
through a crowd of spectators, which included the 
whole population of Paris. ‘‘ The most mournful silence 
was observed throughout on the part ofthe French.” A 
curious incident happened subsequently, which illus- 
trates the severity of the Russian military rule. No less 
than four Russian general officers were placed in arrest 
because the Czar was not satisfied with the marching 
past of their men. So indignant were the British guards, 
to whose custody they had been committed with this se- 
verity, that one officer, Captain Vernon, filled his glass 

“to the confusion of all Tyrants,” and even added, ‘‘ Vive 
Napoléon.” This toast the four generals declined to drink 
upon the very reasonable plea that it would cost them 
their lives. Curiously enough, before the Moscow cam- 
paign,the Czar was a great admirer of Napoleon,and car- 


ried it to a length which the latter much resented ; for 


not content with wearing the grand cross of the Legion of 
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Honor at his buttonhole, he carried another on grand 
occasions to be hung round the neck of his horse. 

Delightful as are ‘‘ The Familiar Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott,” which have just been given to us, they will be 
prized more highly by those whom they send back to his 
‘* Journal,” published by the same house (Douglas) three 
years ago. Itwas from that treasure house that the 
best parts of Lockhart’s life of him, the best biography 
in the language except Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,” were ex- 
tracted ; but enough was left to be the gratification of a 
third generation. How artificial seems even the most 
famous social memoirs—such as Greville’s—compared 
with it! What a noble, generous soul, not without 
weaknesses, however, or we should love him less, was 
S. W.S.; initials, he tells us, that after he was made a 
baronet Tom Purdie insisted on putting on his sheep. 
What is proof positive of his personal attraction is that 
the fact of one’s differing from him toto ccelo in politics, 
and sentiment of all kinds, does not interfere in the least 
with one’s sympathy and admiration forhim. One even 
forgives him for thinking George IV a gentleman. 
What puzzles one about Jeffrey is the severe reviews he 
wrote of Sir Walter’s novels—which caused the sever- 
ance of their friendship far more than their political 
differences—and the extremely favorable ones he after- 
ward penned of those of Dickens ; perhaps he became 
more genial in his criticisms as he grew older. There 
are only afew men concerning wnom we feel that no 
record can “leap to light” to shame their memory, and 
Walter Scott is one of them. 

If he had lived to read it how he would have welcomed 
‘A Gentleman of France,’ by Stanley Weyman, a book 
that reminds us somewhat of his own ‘‘ Quentin Dur- 
ward,” and is not unworthy to stand on the same shelf 
with it. It is curious how the historical novel is looking 
up again, so long after all hope of its resuscitation seemed 
to have departed. For this we are indebted to Mr. Wey- 
man and Mr, Conan Doyle, both of whom, strange to 
say, are equally successful in their stories of modern life ; 
both, too, are young, as years go in the world of letters, 
and have a future before them. 

There is generally something at Christmas time in the 
way of advertisements which even Solomon would have 
acknowledged to bea novelty. The latest is really 
humorous : 

‘*Conscience Money. If anyone feels conscious of hav- 

ing, in times past, neglected their obligations to their 
family, visitors or friends a most acceptable manner of 
clearing off their indebtedness will be to send them a 
Christmas present of ’’— 
And then comes the article to be recommended. This 
shows intelligence and even humor, which latter 
attribute is singularly wanting in this kind of literature. 
The only example of it hitherto known is the trade mark 
for the Safety matches, an ark with the motto ‘‘ Safety 
from Fire,’”’ which is not the element which that vessel 
was built to avoid. Even inthis case the joke, however, 
is probably unintentional. 

Mr. Sherlock Holmes has, alas, retired permanently 
from the detective profession in which he has had many 
imitators, but no rival near the ‘throne. He is killed 
very characteristically in the current number of The 
Strand Magazine. We could well have spared a better 
character. Whether he ‘‘died by desire,” or was mur- 
dered by the author because he had got tired of him I 
do not know. If I had known that the crime was to be 
committed I should have interceded for his life, and I 
daresay thousands of others would have done the like. 
There is nothing more touching than the intercessions 
addressed to authors by readers in favor of the charac- 
ters in fiction they admire, and whose deaths seem to be 
foreshadowed. There were as many signatures to the 
petition that little Dombey’s life should be spared as tho 
he had been a first-class criminal. On the other hand, 
Trollope, it is said, killed Mrs, Proudie because he over- 
heard some one saying in the Athenzoum Club that the 
public was tired of her. In these spiritualistic days it 
is possible that the ‘‘ spooks” of our favorite characters 
in fiction may be enabled to visit us ; at all events, that 
is the best chance we have of seeing Sherlock Holmes 
again. What will poor Dr. Watson do without his alter 
ego? 

A humorous incident took place the other day on 
board an Australian liner, which shows how very mis- 
taken Shakespeare was in supposing that one name is as 
good as another ; at all events for ocean travel. Ashy 
Australian major, after spending the first evening very 
late with his friends in the saloon, suddenly returned to 
them after saying good night, and requested an inter- 
view with the purser; he was very white, and they 
cruelly suggested that the person he wanted to see was 
the steward ; but this was not the case. His communi- 
cation was confidential. ‘‘ There is a lady,” he said, ‘‘in 
my cabin, No, 42.” 

‘* What rubbish !’’ exclaimed the purser. 
list ; your companion is Captain Higginson.” 

‘‘Nothinz will induce me to go into the cabin again,” 
said the Major. 

‘Well, I'll go,” returned the other. He returned with 
great celerity and with as white a face as the Major’s. 
‘‘Upon my life, you are right; we'll put you somewhere 
else for the night, and see about it in the morning.” 

With the earliest dawn they sought the steward and 
demanded an explanation, 


‘* Here’s the 


- question. 
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‘‘It’s alla mistake, gentlemen,” hesaid ; ‘it’s Captain 
Higginson, all right ; here’s his luggage.” 

‘“We must have this explained,” said the purser; 
‘this portmanteau is unlocked, let us see what is in it,” 

It was a lady’s wearing apparel. 

‘* By jingo !” cried the steward, ‘‘ that’s what comes of 
taking names as don’t belong tous, She said she was 
Captain Higzinson ; but she didn’t say as it was only in 
the Salvation Army !” 

The system of asking authors to communicate their 
views and opinions to magazines and newspapers for 
nothing has received from one of them a just reproof. 
A very “gushing” request was made to him to furnish 
gratuitously a ‘‘ New Year’s Greeting” to a syndicate of 
newspapers and also ‘‘one or two appropriate mottoes.” 
He replied : 

“‘T cannot ‘greet’ people I don’t know ; but you are quite 
welcome to my motto which is 

“‘* Nothing for nothing, and very little for sixpence.’ ”’ 

An amusing story is current concerning a well-known 
club in Pall Mall. A member lost his umbrella there and 
was resolved to draw attention to thecircumstance. He 
caused the following notice to be put up in the entrance 
hall: ‘‘ The nobleman who took away an umbrella not 
his own on such a date is requested to returnit.” The 
committee took umbrage at this statement and sum- 
moned the member who had composed it before them. 
‘* Why, sir,” they said, ‘‘should you have supposed that 
a nobleman had taken your umbrella?” ‘ Well,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ the first article in the Club rules says that ‘ This 
club is to be composed of noblemen and gentlemen,’ and 
since the person who stole my umbrella could not have 
been a gentleman, he must have been a nobleman.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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OUT IN OKLAHOMA. 








BY C, E, W. DOBBS, D.D, 





OKLAHOMA TERRITORY has known an organized exist» 
ence of less than half a decade of years; nevertheless 
the National Congress already faces the proposition to 
admit her into the family of States. Statehood, it is 
true, is not as much a “felt want” out here as some 
politicians would have the country think ; indeed, sen- 
timent is ina very amorphous state concerning that 
Convention after convention has been called 
and met to discuss it. Considerable effort has been put 
forth to awaken enthusiasm for statehood ; but somehow 
the people decline to become enthusiastic. With many 
it is largely a question in politicaleconomics. It costs to 
be a State. The expenses of running the concern will 
have to be paid by taxation. Just now Oklahoma is not 
prepared to stand much of a tax levy. The “claims” 
to a great extent are not yet deeded to the settlers. Un- 
til they become the actual property of the farmers they 
are not subject to taxation, as the title remains in the 
name of the National Government. Hence the bulk of 
the revenue from taxation must come from the cities 
and towns, already sorely put to it to find means where- 
by to keep up municipalexpenses. As a Territory Uncle 
Sam’s Treasury is drawn on to foot the bills of the execu- 
tive and judicial departments of government. Five 
years hence the people will own the land and be ready to 
bear the burdens of Statehood. Still there is quite a 
strong desire to cut loose from Uncle Sam’s apron strings 
and become our own boss. 

There can be no question as to the marvelous develop- 
ment and progress of Oklahoma since this erstwhile 
‘*home of the red man” was opened to settlement and 
civilization. Before me lies the annual report of 
Governor Renfrew, just submitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior; he gives facts and figures which mean 
much. The growth of the Territory in the four years 
following the opening of the first lands, has been in many 
respects wonderful. Fine cities, with electric lights, 
waterworks arid all modern conveniences, have been 
built up. 

There has been no official census of the population of 
the Territory since that of 1890. Then we had 60,416 in- 
habitants. The increase by immigration and the opening 
of the so-called Cherokee Strip last September, has 
brought the figures up to at least 150,000, perhaps 200,000. 
The Governor records as a gratifying fact: 

‘The immigration of colored people from the South has 
very largely stopped, and now there is not a very great 
number in the Territory. They have been useful as serv- 
ants, and not a few of them have homes of their own.” 

Asa matter of fact, the whites constitute eighty-five 
per cent. of the population, while not more than six or 
seven per cent. are colored; the rest are Indians. The 
Governor puts the assessed valuation of taxable property 
at $13,951,056.95, and adds: 

I The greater number of people came to Oklahoma poor ; 
but the above table will show that there has been a won- 
derful increase in wealth in the last four years. The table 
includes both real and personal property, but by far the 
larger portion is personal property, as not many farms are 
as yet proved up. In the not very distant future the taxa- 
ble property of the Territory will be multiplied many 
times.” 

There are six National banks in Oklahoma, each with 
a capital of $50,000, and twenty-four private banks with 
capital stocks ranging from $10,000 to $50,000, The ag- 
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gregate of the thirty banks would show: Capital stock 
$876,000 ; deposits, $1,429,000; loans and discounts, $1,- 
040,000. The Governor thinks the *‘ financial stringency 
here has very largely passed.” Of the public finances, 
the report says : 

“The Territory has no bonded indebtedness, tho several 
of the counties have gone into debt to a very considerable 
extent; but with the increase of taxable property, all will 
be well.” 

No public buildings have,.as yet, been erected by the 
Territory for the public officers, and very few of the 
counties have public buildings. 

“The United States has no public buildings of any con- 
sequeace, tho it has much business to transact here.” 


Of the public schgols, the Governor hopefully says : 


*“* When the settlers first came to Oklahoma they found 
themselves without schoolhouses_and without laws; but 
with a fortitude certainly admirable they built school- 
houses by private subscription and had schools the first 
winter. By act of Congress $50,000 was appropriated for 
the use and benefit of the public schools of Oklahoma. 
This materially aided the efforts of the people, and schools 
have been maintained in nearly every district ever since. 
Very few school districts but that have very comfortable 
schoolhouses now,and that, too, in most instances without 
any bonded indebtedness.”’ 

The school population, i.e., all between six and twen- 
ty-one years of age, numbered for 1892, 32,716. The en- 
roliment in the schools for 1892 was only 10,005, These 
figures, of course, do not include those of the recently 
added Cherokee Strip. Certain sections in every town- 
ship have been reserved for a school fund. With the in- 
come hereafter to be derived from these school lands the 
outlook will be greatly brightened. The Governor well 
remarks : 

“The people in general have manifested a very great 
interest in the public schools of the Territory, and justly ; 
for in the schoolhouse rather than in forts and arsenals 
must @ nation find its true strength.” 

By act of the Legislature a university was located at 
Norman, and a Normal School at Edmond, and an Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College atStillwater. Each of 
the institutions have in attendance about one hundred stu- 
dents and new onesare constantly coming. It is the aim 
to have these colleges connect with the high school and 
make a complete system of education, fiom the lowest to 
the highest. There are several private institutions doing 
good work, and which have a good attendance, 

A very serious question to be settled is the future of 
the so-called *‘ five civilized nations ” of Indians and the 
Territory now occupied by them and others, It is the 
same old perplexing “Indian problem,” which Uncle 
Sam has been solving since the Government began to be. 
Look at your map, and you see that magnificent politi- 
cal division known as the Indian Territory, comprising 
nearly 70,000 square miles. In the very heart of this 
domain is the original ‘‘ Oklahoma,” opened to settle- 
ment April 22d, 1889, by President Harrison’s proclama- 
tion. This original Oklahoma comprised only about two 
million acres, since increased to some twenty millions. 
There is yet left to ‘‘Indian Territory” about thirty 
thousand square miles, occupied by the Five Nations. 
Concerning this question Governor Renfrew has a posi- 
tive opinion. He says: 

“It is certainly very desirable that the five nations of 
Indians be included in one State that may be formed so 
that the whole may come in as one State. The condition 
of «affairs in the Indian Territory is certainly very deplor- 
able, and with the crude forms of Government it will al- 
ways be difficult to suppress crime. We have with- 
in the Territory upon their allotments Iowa, Sac and Foxes, 
Pottawatomies and Absentee Shawnees, Cheyennes and 
Arrapahoes in Oklahoma proper, and in the Cherokee 
Strip the Pawnees, Cherokees, Tonkawas. In my 
judgment the best solution of the Indian problem lies in 
allotment of their lands in severalty and bringing them in 
direct contact with civilization. Tne portions of the In- 
dian Territory not yet opened to settlement are very wild, 
aud the Indian sees only the worst side of civilization ; and 
his progress will be very slow until he comesin closer 
contact with the white man. Where lands have been taken 
in severalty the Indians have generally made an effort to 
accommodate themselves to civilization and many have 
gone to work and are doing very well in agricultural and 
mercantile pursuits.” 


Does one ask, What of the religious outlook? Well, of 
course, the Churches have not been idle. Among the 
earliest incommers were found the heralds of salvation, 
and among the tents earliest pitched were those in which 
the Gospel was proclaimed. The various denominations 
were represented. To-day we have in Oklahoma proba- 
bly not less than 800 Protestant church organizations 
with about 6,000 members. The Roman Catholics claim 
to have 25 churches and 10,000 population. The 
Episcopalians report 9 churches, the Methodists (North) 
165, the South Methodist 28, the Baptists 68, the Presby- 
terians 25, the Congregationalists 27. These organiza- 
tions worship for the most part in small, inexpensive 
frame buildings, tho in Guthrie, Oklahoma City, Nor- 
man and 2. few other towns more substantial and preten- 
tious, edifices have been erected. Probably the finest 
church edifice in the Territory is that of the Baptists in 
Oklahoma City; and that was erected at a cost of only 
about $6,000, The various mission Boards are spending 
annually $30,000 in planting and sustaining churches in 
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Oklahoma. Here in the capital city, Guthrie, the Cath- 
olics have built a $20,000 stone convent on a fine hill to 
the west overlooking the city; they have also erected 
quite a handsome frame church, with a bishop’s resi- 
dence adjoining. The Episcopalians have also located a 
bishop here ; and a fine residence is about being com- 
pleted for the Rt. Rev. Francis Key Brooke, S.T.D., 
whose monthly journal, printed in The Oklahoma Church- 
man, shows him to be a very busy man, consecrated to 
his episcopal work. 
Gururtg, O. T. 





HONOLULU’S WEEK OF FEAR. 





BY THE REV. SERENO E, BISHOP. 





In the middle of December, after our friends in Amer- 
ica had laid aside fears for us, we in Honolulu were un- 
dergoing the severest tension of anxiety that we have 
ever experienced as’a community. This was under the 
diplomatic management of Minister Willis. 

The Minister had arrived on November 4th, and imme- 
diately began dealings with the ex-Queen, and the same 
time presenting his credentials for acceptance by Presi- 
dent Dole. He gave this Government no whisper of 
intimation of Cleveland’s policy. The half white and 
British royalists were fully apprized of it. To inter- 
viewers he kept giving out talk of ‘‘ executive functions” 
which he was preparing to exercise, and of his inten- 
tion meantime to use the United States forces to repress 
violence from whatever source. Itis surmised that he 
was boasting in order to make it believed that he was 
armed with authority he perhaps did not possess to use 
force in restoring the Queen. After the ‘‘ Alameda ” 
left, November 16th, he stated that he had sent by her for 
further instructions on accoun: of certain ‘‘ unforseen 
contingencies ” which had arisen, and that when the 
instructions came, by December 2ist at furthest, he 
would prepare to take final action. It became increas- 
ingly apparent that the royalists were correct in asserting 
that he intended to use the United States Naval forces 
to restore the Queen. Our forces were fully prepared 
for a desperate resistance, and the battle was liable to 
open on any day after the 21st. 

On November 24th came Gresham’s letter, and all illu- 
sions ceased about the President’s policy. So we waited 
for the 2Ist, trusting that in the meantime Congress 
would have interposed to stay his hand of violence. 

We were suddenly awaked from this dream of peace 
by the unexpected arrival of the revenue steamer ‘* Cor- 
win,” in the early morning of December 14th, with dis- 
patches for Willis, sent in haste, so as to anticipate any 
obstruction offered by Congress. The evil hour was 
upon us. The city was filled with alarm. The Cabinet 
sprang from their beds and met at 7 A.M. The war- 
ships at once made ready for landing forces. Willis 
was half a day getting his dispatches translated from the 
navy cipher. Not even the Admiral was informed of 
their nature. 

_ Still making no sign to the Government, Willis at once 
resumed active negotiations with Liliuokalani, ominous 
but secret. The 16th was a day of dark anxiety, since 
the British and Japanese Commissioners asked and ob- 


. tained permission to land marines from their warships 


whenever trouble should impend, in order to protect 
their respective legations and citizens. A Government 
minister told me that night of the 16th that the situation 
seemed extremely critical. 

Sunday, the 17th, was more quiet, altho on both sides 
proceedings went forward. The defenses of the Execu- 
tive building continued to be improved, and signals 
were perfected for instant summoning, when needed, 
of the volunteer defenders, 1,200 rifles strong. Monday 
was the day of greatest apprehension. For many rea- 
sons it was believed that the critical day had come 
when Willis would attempt to restore the Queen. The 
royalists so believed, and it had been found by experi- 
ence that they were always the best informed as to the 
intentions of the United States Government. The men 
were kept aboard the ships, ammunition distributed to 
them, and their shore leggings got ready. 

From daylight till near noon the wharves were 
crowded with natives waiting to see the forces land. It 
looked as if at any hour we might be killing and being 
killed. During the. day several leading men inter- 
viewed the Minister, representing the evil of the fears 
created. He declared that there was no sufficient cause 
for them, and thathe was laboring earnestly to secure a 
result beneficial to all parties. He did not, however, 
utter the one word which alone could allay the disquiet, 
that he should not employ force. Of course to have 
said that would have disabled him for the furthest effort 
he had in view. 

We afterward came to know that at least his later in- 
structions had been to use no force, but only such 
weight of influence as he could bring to bear. From 
the Cleveland point of view that the fallen Queen must, 
if possible, be restored, it was, in asense, the duty of his 
deputy to have no scruples of sentiment about keeping a 
city of 20,000 people in a state of terror for a whole 
week in order to carry his point. Such, at least, was the 
course he persisted in until the arrival of the President’s 
special message revealed his hollow pretense, If it was 
cruel, it at least called forth the unflinching courage of 
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the noble men of Honolulu, who never wavered in their 
determination to hold out to the last against the foul 
despotism threatened. America may well be proud of 
her sons in Hawaii, and ashamed of some of those iu 
Washington. 

It also became known later what was the nature of the 
Minister’s strenuous labors day and night to gain a 
‘beneficial result.” He was striving to overcome the 
vindictiveness of the heathenish tyrant he was seeking 
to re-enthrone, who implacably refused the concessions 
of clemency which the President required of her. 
Scarcely any of us had guessed that it was that perverse 
bitterness of hers which had for so many weeks delayed 
Willis’s action, 

At night of the 18th, the Minister seems to have de- 
spaired of overcoming her obstinacy, and ordered the 
‘Corwin ” to sail that night with the report of his fail- 


ure. Among her friends, extra pressure was brought to — 


bear upon her. It was her last chance ; she yielded that 
evening, and the vessel was detained. On the following 
day Willis made his demand upon the Government to 
surrender their authority to their rightful sovereign, 
Lilivokalani, decided so to be by the arbitration of 
President Cleveland. It was perhaps the most singular 
request ever made by the envoy of one power to another 
Government to which he was accredited. As he became 
subsequently known to be without power to enforce bis 
strange demand for the Government to commit suicide, 
the scene becomes farcical—a fit theme for Gilbert and 
Sullivan. : 

President Dale summoned the Advisory Council to 
meet the Executive and decide upon the answer to be 
made. In less than an hour the Councillors came string- 
ing down back to the main business corner ; and among 
the many questions with which they were plied, I heard 
no one ask, ‘‘ Did you say no?” That was a foregone 
conclusion. The reply was carefully and deliberately 
made, delivered to Mr. Willis after midnight on the 
24th, and borne toward Washington per ‘‘ Corwin” be- 
fore daylight. Before this reaches you, it will be wired 
to New York overland. For reasons of courtesy it will 
not be published here for some days yet. There is no 
doubt that it will be interesting reading to the American 
people. 

The knowledge of the demand, the throwing off of 
the enemy’s disguise, the assurance of an emphatic 
denial, gave a strong sense of relief at the close of the 
19th, Willis could not take further action until en 
answer had been given, nor did his demand hint at any 
intention to compel. This reprieve would last till after 
the *‘ Alameda” should bring reassuring news, as she did 
on the 22d, when we all swung our hats and rej.iced to 
hear once more the sympathetic voices of the American 
people. Our week of dark and bitter fear was past. We 
kept a merry Christmas, with no shadow of coming bat- 
tle any longer over us. 

On the 27th came the President’s Hawaiian message, 
with the assurance that he left the decision of everything 
to Congress. In the same message was the astounding 
disclosure of the Queen’s perverse refusal of clemency, 
as the real cause of the delay. On the 29:h came Willis’s 
instructions, revealing the hollow pretense of bis menac- 
ing atti ude since the ‘‘Corwin” came. Our deliverance 
was thus complete. The lately terrib'e Minister has been 
robbed of his thunderbolts. No one longer cares for him 
or asks what he is going to do. 

Since Christmas President Dole told the writer that he 
believed that Mr. Willis had at first been authorized to 
employ the naval forces to enforce his demands. This is 
my own present belief. An elaborate corstruction of the 
“ constitutional limitations” of the President’s powers is 
found here among the royalists, which must have been 
derived from Washington, as follows: 


‘* The dethroning of the Queen was a wrong executive act 
by Stevens, the United States representative. The Pro- 
visional Government was created by Stevens in the use of 
Executive power. Jt is therefore within the sole autbority 
of the Executive which created, to rectify the error and 
uucreate this Government, and pronounce it non existent. 
To carry this policy out by force is not war, because the 
Goverument has no real existénce, and no war can be made 
upon it. The whole proceeding is within the scope of 


Executive power, and it is not subject to the control of - 


Congress.” 


in curious accordance with this language was Willis’s 
vaporing about having come here ‘to exercise Execu- 
tive functions.” The President’s evasive language about 
‘*the constitutional limits of the Executive” may find 
its true explanation in the above peculiar construction, 
which was certainly never invented in Honolulu. In 
accordance with the above was Theophilus Davies’s curi- 
ous expression in Chicago about the Provisional Gevern- 
ment ceasing to exist at the pronouncing of the Presi- 
denv’s decision against it. Nothing is better established 
in Honolulu than that the best source of knowledge of 
President Cleveland’s opinions and intentions about’ 
Hawaii is to discover what the royalists believe. On 
these lines it seems nearly certain that Willis during 
November was fully empowered to use force, and only 
the Queen’s perverse vindictivene:s happily delayed his 
action, The Lord hardened our Pharaoh’s heart, and 
Israel escaped. 

I do not wish to parade the faults of this woman, 
whose frailties are those common among her people; but 
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to illustrate the character of the perion ptdposed by 
Cleveland to rule over the only American colony on the 
glohe,.I will give the following statement, made to me a 
week ago by an intelligent and earnest Christian man in 
humble life. He said: 

“J was living at the further part of this island when the 
Queen was making her royal progress after her accession 
iu 1891. There was a large gathering of the people to greet 
her. An old deacon. offered prayer. Then a company of 
hula dancers came forward and performed. The Queen 
distributed six dollars to them. The performance was 
very vile, and I had no esteem for the Queen after that.” 

The hula dances, of which Liliuokalani was a patron, 
as well as her brother, are very loathsome forms of the 
danse a ventre of the Cairo girls in the Midway Plaisance, 
which was recently suppressed in New York City. 
They are pantomimes of the unspeakable. It may be 
said with certainty of all who participate in their most 
common forms that they have lost sense of modesty and 
chastity. The hula, with its obscene chanting accompa- 
niments, simply constitute the drama of heathen lewd- 
ness and the loathsome liturgy of idolatrous worship. 
In no other function of the old savage life of Hawaii is 
the essence of heathen vileness so completely embodied 
as in the hula. 

It is this sort of thing that Cleveland and Willis have 
been at work to set over us, in the person of Queen 
Liliuokalani, who is herself something of an adgpt in 
the hula dances, altho not so absolutely saturated with 
them as was her brother Kalakaua. Their’ policy may 
thus be termed one not only of ‘‘infamy,” but of nasti- 
ness. They are working to rehabilitate in Hawaii the 
foulnesses of the old heathenism, and to trample down 
our native churches under the hoofs of the Kahunas and 
the hula dancers. I write from the experience of much 
close intimacy with Hawaiians as a pastor and teacher, 
during nearly seventy years since my birth among them. 

President Dole’s reply to Willis’s demand is published 
here, and goes forward to-day. 

HONOLULD, January 5th, 1894, 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE, 





AT the first card reception given at the White House 
there was a great crush. The line of carriages extended 
down to the Treasury, and the line of people inside the 
vestibule was fatiguingly slow in its movement. The 
private dining room was the coat room for gentlemen, 
the state dining room for ladies. Wise people left the 
wraps of the party in one place, and lessened their strug- 
gles by the process. It was the first of the four evening 
receptions given by the President every year, and this 
was to the Diplomatic Corps, the only one to which they 
feel obliged to come in numbers and in their uniform; 
therefore, it makes a very brilliant looking assemblage, 
with the ladies in their best dresses and the rooms 
banked with flowers on the mintels and made bright 
with both gas aud electric lights. Mrs. Cleveland wore 
a white satin dress with a full fal) of lace at the half 
low neck, and the ladies who received with her were all 
in light colors. Back of the line among the guests were 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, Dr. Ward, of New York, 
and Miss Helen Benedict—the last two guests at the 
White House. The crush was rather dreadful, and one 
lady—half frightened by her getting through the crowd 
into the Red room, and then suddenly coming upon the 
President and the receiving party ag she passed through 
the tunnel of the deep doorway between the Red and Blue 
parlors—forgot her own name ; and Captain Pitcher said, 
gallantly : ‘*Step one side and wait a moment,” which 
she did, and recovered her identity a little. Then she 
was presented, and asshe shook hands with Mrs. Cleve- 
land she suid: “‘I think I have heard of you before.” 
She afterward felt that she had not made as shining an 
occasion of her presentation as she might. The crowd 
of people was so great that eleven o’clock came before 
all the people had got into the Biue room. At the very 
last, a lone lorn lady was discovered, flattened back 
against the wall, behind the door of the gentlemen’s 
cloak room. She was shy and likewise frightened, had 
got separated from her partys, pushed behind the door, 
and then was simply pinned there for the rest of the 
evening, when she was rescued with some laughter, and 
sympathy, that she had not been able to make signals 
of distress and be rescued before the fun was all over, 
The number of bits and fragments of finery torn off and 
picked up after an evening reception at the White 
House would fill many baskets, and, as one of the ushers 
said, are never returned to their owners. 

Mrs. Cleveland gave the next week a “ tea,” to which 
about fifteen hundred ladies were invited. A group of 
thirty pretty girls received with her and made a charm- 
ing picture as they came down the private staircase and 
along the inner corridor to the East room, where they 
formed two semicircles, with a space between, through 
which guests moved to meet Mrs, Cleveland, standing in 
the midst. The two semicircles kept up this position 
for a while, then the ushers requested one group to pass 
on and take places in each of the three parlors, becoming 
thus the hostesses for the room to which they were 
assigned, and through which the other guests passed 
slowly, lingering to chat with their friends, but all 

finally gathering-in the dining room, where the tea 


ell. 
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part of the entertainment was a party supper, with ices 
and cakes as well as coffee and lemonade. The rooms 
were decorated with flowers as effectively as they are 
for a State dinner. The whole thing was very beautiful, 
very well managed, and was a means of meeting the 
President’s wife in a pleasant way, which no lady of 
the White House has thought of before. 

The Tariff bill has been very much “ on” for two weeks. 
The time for long speeches, that required work and took 
one into broad bearings of the bill ended, with speeches 
from Mr, Bourke Cockran, and Mr. Bryan, of Nebraska. 
These efforts, with those of Mr. Burrows and Mr. Dingley, 
and Mr. Hopkins, of Illinois, and others of the leaders on 
the Republican side make one feel that the days of oratory 
are not yet over. They have not ended with the time of 
Webster and Clay, as we have sometimes thought. 
There is a difference in the speechmaking of the present 
day—a subtle difference, hard to express, but still very 
great. The eloquence is in the way the hard facts of the 
case areput. There is great frugality in the way of dec- 
oration and peroration. This makes simplicity and 
requires plainness and earnestness in the speaker, and 
yet warmth andthe quality we call ‘‘ magnetism” for 
want of a better word to make it warm the hearts of 
an audience. Wealso of these modern days like a little 
of the spice of fun, more than our forefathers did. Given 
these, and you have the oratory of the present day. 

Mr. Cockran and Mr. Reed showed admirable qualities 
in their five-minute questions and answers; both were 
like fine-edged blades ; but Mr. Reed handled his a little 
more skillfully than Mr, Cockran, and neither lost his 
temper. 

On another day Mr. Cockran and Mr. Walker, of Mas- 
sachusetts, crossed swords, when the former had har- 
assed the latter, and finally assumed a patronizing air, 
which was more unendurable than mere sarcasm. Mr. 
Walker has the reputation of possessing ‘“‘a temper” 
which he cannot always control; but in this encounter 
he showed only enough to protect himself and hurt his 
enemy. Mr. Walker made his point on the question of 
putting wool on the free list six months after the rest of 
the Tariff had gone into operation. Mr. Walker said no 
manufacturer wanted a piecemeal tariff. If a doctor is 
to cut off a man’s leg, do it at ence, and not a few inches 
at a time to save the patient from pain; and with much 
keenness, which I cannot give without quoting the whole 
scene between him and Mr. Cockran, he showed that 
the latter spoke from books and not from facts, and that 
our workingmen would not go down in their wages ; and 
the hammer fell on the exciting half hour, amid much 
congratulation on the Republican side where the mem- 
bers had liked Mr, Walker’s onslaught very much. 

They crowded round and congratulated him, and 
finally bore him off in triumph as one who had covered 
himself with glory; as indeed he had, for Mr. Cockran 
has an Irishman’'s faculty for finding an answer when he 
is hard pressed. His whole course shows that he was 
not born in Ireland for nothing. He represents the bet- 
ter element of Tammany Hall; and his evident ability 
makes one wish he came from a political precinct that 
bore a better character. : 

After the week of long speeches came the five-minute 
days. Here men could unly bring forward one point, 
and they generally chose one upon which they could 
throw strong lights and shades; and here also they 
indulged in party personalities, considerable cross-firing 
and a disrespect for parliamentary laws which made 
them open to the charge of being as bad as women. 
They were disorderly to a degree that would have been 
enough to discourage their chairman if he had dared do 
anything but hang on to his gavel, and pound them out 
of sight and himself into sight by making more noise 
than they did. It looked at one time as if the Tariff bill 
were suffering as much at the hands of its friends as of 
itsenemies. The members enjoyed themselves, however, 
if they were unparliamentary ; and in the lucid intervals 
it was pleasant to think that the country was being ben- 
efited in the way in which the Democrats insist is neces- 
sary for its welfare. The bill will not be picked to death 
with all this grasshopper work; the real and great 
change will pass upon it when the Senate receives it and 
falls upon its paragraphs. The Democratic majority 
there is smaller, and the split between the free traders 
and the protectionists is greater. 

All the members are worried by their constituents just 
now, because everybody thinks the tariff should be put 
on the other man’s productions; but a seed-leaf Demo- 
crat is rather the most worried and excited of any that 
I have met. Democrats who would like to be logically 
free traders, are limited to these practical demands, and 
they are having a hard time; and the Sumatra tobacco 
tariff made a good deal of sparring and a heated debate 
as if it had been lighted by the cigars they were strug- 
gling about. At onetime the House was roaring with 


laughter and the next bursting into derisive applause ‘ 


over the excited debates ; the seed-leaf men were roughly 
handled on the score of their inconsistency and suffered 
a good deal for their constituents. 

Mr. Cleveland has done his worst and his last with 
Hawaii. He will now leave that ‘‘ right little, tight lit- 
tle island” alone. He said he would some time-ago; 
now, having put himself and his Secretary of State in the 
wrong, and, incidentally, altho that does not trouble 
him, the people of the whole United States, he is really 
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going to stop. The story arranges itself in a series like 
steps—ali of them downward. Mr. Cleveland’s first 
official act is to withdraw the Hawaiian Treaty from 
Congress, Then he sends out Mr. Paramount Blount 
with doubtful authority over our naval forces and over 
the Minister who was still our representative there. Mr. 
Blount finds a great deal of one-sided testimony and sends 
home a-volume of it which is kept secret until after the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Gresham, has written a letter 
containing a very grave charge of conspiracy on the 
part of Mr. Stevens, the charge being based on 
Mr. Blount’s statement. It comes to a question of 
veracity, and Mr. Stevens squarely denies the charges 
of Mr. Blount. That makes no difference with Mr. 
Cleveland. Out of the situation he evolves a high no- 
tion that it is his duty to set up the Queen on her bro- 
ken-down throne. He also evolves from his inner con- 
sciousness a feeling that he ought to do all this in secret. 
He receives a Minister from Hawaii sent by the new 
Government, and tells him—nothing. He sends a Min- 
ister to the new Government, and instructs him to tell— 
nothing. By way of England and Auckland and other 
out-of-the-way places we learn that our Minister is plot- 
ting to restore the Queen. We, the people of the United 
States, ask if this is so, and are told—nothing. Mr. Wil- 
lis, the Minister, it becomes evident, is at work to restcre 
royalty : we again learn it by way of England and Auck- 
land. The idea ‘does not please the American public. 
At last a message is sent by the President to Congress, 
in which he speaks of his lofty patriotism and his desire 
to ‘‘ undo wrongs in Hawaii.” But the Queen would 
not agree to his request for amnesty, and so he says that 
now he certainly will leave this fine muddle to Con- 
gress. He puts all the papers before Congress, but is 
crafty enough to keep back one, for ‘‘ State reasons,” of 
course. 

Meantime Mr. Willis, left ignorant of Mr. Cleveland 
having turned things over to Congress, continues to urge 
the Queen to change her mind and promise amnesty. She 
finally yields, and then we have the pleasing picture of 
Mr. Willis turning upon the Government to which he 
is accredited and modestly requesting it to retire into 
private life. This the new Government firmly declines 
to do, and in a letter states very clearly that Mr, Cleve- 
land has never been called upon to act as adjuster gen- 
eral to the Hawaiian Islands, and it goes on governing, 
and, the Queen goes on being an ex-official. Then Mr. 
Willis does not proceed to do anything more. Then Mr. 
Cleveland does nothing more, It is a pretty little story, 
and reads like a plot forafarce. The paper from Mr. 
Willis describing his interview with the ex-Queen, and 
suppressed by Mr. Cleveland, is the only bit of diplomacy 
in the whole affair. The Queea there shows her hand; 
she desires to cut off the heads of the officers of the Pro- 
visional Government, confiscate their property, exile 
their wivesand children and all the best element of the 
society in the Islands, leaving her to establish herself 4s 
an unlimited despot and revert to barbarism with her 
people. Mr. Cleveland knew that this would bear out 
too well what has been said all the time of the Queen’s 
love of the old heathenish ways, and he did not show 
that side of her—the light on it would be too strong. 

The question has been asked, Will not the new Govern- 
ment now give Mr. Willis his passports? It took g good 
deal less than what he has done for Mr. Cleveland to call 
for the retirement of Mr. Sackville West, Minister from 
England, in Mr. Cleveland’s previous Administration. 
But the friends of Hawaii are cautious, sensible men ; 
they say he acted only as he was ordered, the fault is 
not with him. If wecould ask Mr. Cleveland to step 
down we should touch the origin of our troubles ; and 
we saall probably continue to be polite to Mr. Willis as 
long as he chooses to stay. We have put the Adminis- 
tration in the wrong; and we can do nothing that would 
seem unfriendly or that would stir up strife in Hawaii. 
So the matter comes now to the passage of a resolution 
offered in the House by Mr. H >lman, to the effect that it 
is contrary to the traditions of this Government to inter- 
meddle with the conduct of a foreign Government which 
we have acknowledged, and with which we are on 
friendly terms. That is letting Mr. Cleveland down 
pretty easily ; bnt his own Democrats do not like to be 
severe with him. In the Senate the Investigating Com- 
mittee will be probably more severe, as they go on find- 
ing out more and more ; and there will be a keen speech 
cr two from Mr. Hoar, andan attempt at a defense from 
Mr. Gray and Mr. Vilas ; and then the United States, with 
a friendly feeling for Hawaii, and hoping the best for 
her, will really leave her alone. Three years from now 
we may be ready to show practically how friendly we 
are, 

The other two interesting episodes, last week, were the 
rejection of Mr. Hornblower and the Treasury: bonds 
issued by Mr. Carlisle. 

The ndmination of Mr. Hornblower was made by Mr. 
Cleveland twice. But there is fiendish hatred between him 
and Mr. Hill, of New York; and the latter with Mr. Mur- 
phy, the other Senator, have used their utmost exertions 
to defeat the confirmation, and at last have succeeded. 
The committee reported adversely, and the executive 
session supported the committee. Mr. Hill has the pleas- 
ure of seeifig Mr, Cleveland refused something at last, 
and is supposed to be pleased accordingly. The Senate 
has felt that the President has been unnecessarily auto- 
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cratic, both in the matter of the repeal of the silver 
clause of the Sherman Bill, and in his recent actions in 
Hawaii ; and all but the personal friends of the President 
have secretly enjoyed the idea of showing him that they 
can sometimes block his pathway. That is largely the 
feeling under the ostensible reasons—the requisite of 
senatorial courtesy, and the statement that Mr. Horn- 
blower is not a man of sufficient ability—-which are the 
ones offered to the public as sufficient grounds for 
refusal. ; 

They have begun to look about for some one who 
would be favorably received ; and Mr. Gray, Senator 
from Delaware, it is thought may be the man. He 
would be confirmed no doubt, and he is a friend of the 
President, and he bas had much experienceas a lawyer ; 
he has been Attorney-General of his State; and Prince- 
ton, his college, gave him the letters LL.D. several years 
ago in acknowledgment of his ability. He was elected 
to fill the place of Mr. Bayard when the latter was made 
Secretary of State in the previous Administration of Mr. 
Cleveland, and has just been re-elected. There would 
be none of the objections to his appointment that are 
made to Mr. Hornblower ; but people say that you can 
never tell what the President is going to do next. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has fulfilled prophecy 
in at last issuing bonds to the amount of fifty millions. 
He could not wait for Congress to settle whether he 
already had sufficient authority to do it or not. The 
fact was he had to do something, and nothing else 
offered. The Democrats have not been able to invent 
any new way of managing financialaffairs. Bonds have 
been issued before. The Wilson Bill might be called an 
effort in the direction of something new, because of the 
calm way in which it leaves a deficit in the revenue it 
promised to raise. But even adding an income tax does 
not give it a very full flavor of novelty. We had an in- 
come tax thirty years ago when we were at war with 
the Southern half of the Democratic Party, and strong 
as the Republicans then were, they were glad to get rid 
of that. 








Sine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





A GREAT deal has been written of late with regard to 
two Rembrandt portraits, exhibited for the past few 
months at the Art Museum of Boston, and recently given 
to that institution by Mrs. Fred. Ames. Portraits of that 
same Dr. Tulp, of the famous “‘ Anatomy Lesson,’ and of 
his wife, ornately—perhaps overwhelmingly—framed, they 
belong toa good epoch of Rembrandt’s art career, and 
they are interesting and helpful from certain character- 
istics of breadth and solidity which have defied time and 
the picture restorer. They cannot, however, be compared 
in interest with the Rembrandts of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York; for the two “last enemies,’”’ above re- 
ferred to, have destroyed the modeling of the shadow side 
of Dr. Tulp’s face, dug holes in it and left it patchy; altho 
the light side of the face is still restful to the eye, solid 
and brilliant in impasto. Also,in both portraits the ac- 
cents about mouth, nose and eyes have been so re- 
touched as to be out of harmony with the general scheme 
of values and color, and the drawing of the eyes has been 
injured. In Mrs. Tulp’s portrait it seems impossible that 
Rembrandt’s hand should have drawn what are supposably 
intended for single filaments, which wander like a light 
brown network over the mass of herhair. The Boston 
Museum contains many treasures more precious tc the 
lover of ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ than these portraits, altho 
they are undoubtedly Rembrandts, valuable to the student 
and of historic interest. j 

Mr. Frederick Keppel, publisher of prints and picture 
dealer, author and lecturer upon art topics, lover of art 
and artists, seems to bear about the same relation to his 
clients which James T. Fields bore to the Boston coterie of 
authors in his day. In the little monographs which ac- 
company his successive exhibitions he always adds a little 
touch of the artist’s personality—a little art gossip, if you 
will—which gives one a personal interest in the artist ex- 
hibiting. This month it is Mr. Joseph Pennell whose pen 
and wash drawings, etchings and illustrations, two hun- 
dred and sixty six in number,may beseen at the Keppel gal- 
leries, It is surprising, until one reflects upon the publicity 
given to the name of a popular illustrator, that this man, 
whose name we have seen so often, is said to be but thirty- 
four years old. When a pupil of the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia he made the series of etchings of quaint 
nooks and lanes of the Quaker City ; later, while collabo- 
rating with Mr. Cable, came his New Orleans series; and 
while illustrating travels for Mr. W. D. Howells, the 
Italian series was made. 

Altho Mr. Pennell has worked with such writers as 
Messrs. Henry James, Philip Gilbert Hamerton and Jus- 
tin McCarthy, his worthiest work, showing his surpassing 
skill as a draughtsman, is the set of English cathedral 
sketches made in connection with Mrs. van Rensselaer’s 
articles for The Century Magazine. He married aniece of 
Mr. Charles Leland, the English art critic, who has kept 
him up to his work in the broadest and most helpful sense. 
She, a writer, he, an illustrator, they are ever in search of 
fresh fields. Illustrations of her “Gipsy Land” fill the 
cases, and the recently published book lies upon a table. 
Other illustrations are for ‘A Painter’s Paradise,’”’ pub- 
lished some years ago. Weall wondered where was *‘ The 
Most Picturesque Place in the World,” when Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell refused to confide its location to the readers of the 
Century. They now tell it is Le Puy, halfway between 
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Lyons and the Gulf, and a dozen drawings here go to prove 
the validity of its title. But as we look about and see 
Philadelphia, London, the steppes of Hungary, a gypsy 
head, treated by that same skillful hand, we are inwardly 
convinced that nine-tenths of all picturesqueness is in the 
artist’s way of looking at the world. 

In Mr. Avery’s galleries is the annual exhibition of the 
Venetian water colorsof Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. Either 
the gibes of his fellow-artists who assert that his “‘ Venice 
Caper ’’ is very little paint and sheets of ‘“‘ bare paper,” 
or greater practice is making him paint more like other 
people. Still his studies are marvels of economy of power. 
[f the tint of the paper expresses the color, it is left, and 
never two strokes are used where one will do. 

The club exhibitions of pictures are regular features of 
the art life of New York, the Union League, the Century 
and the Grolier clubs prominent among them. For 
the past two summers Mr. Champney has been copying 
the famous pastels of European galleries, where his 
genial personality, phenomenal quickness and skill in re- 
producing surface effects have won him unwonted privi- 
leges and favor. Some forty of these copies have been 
attracting a fashionable throng at the Grolier Club forthe 
past two weeks. 

A series of lectures by Dr. J. C. Van Dyke, Professor of 
the History of Art at Rutgers College, upon ‘‘ Modern 
Painting, Historically and Critically Considered,’ follows 
the course given by the Rev. William Hayes Ward upon 
‘Oriental Seals and Glyptic Art,” at the Metropolitan 
Museum under the auspices of Columbia College. Dr. 
Van Dyke’s subjects are ‘Portrait Painting,’’ ‘‘ Land- 
scape—Classic and Romantic,” ‘‘ Landscape—Realistic 
and Impressionistic,” and ‘“‘ Animal Painting.” As these 
most able lectures are free and illustrated, it is hard to 
find a vacant seat when the doors are closed Saturdays at 
eleven. 

Another charming series of lectures is that upon the 
Artists of Barbizon by Prof. Charles Sprague Smith, A 
unique series of lantern slides shows Barbizon as it was in 
the times of the great artists; their homes, studies and 
favorite wood haunts, and their masterpieces. 

The National Free Art League publishes another strong 
appeal for the abolition of the tariff upon works of art. 
It claims that the present tax is not protective, as the class 
presumably “ protected’ protest against it to a man; 
that it is not a tax for revenue—the revenue from it is 
so small; it is not a tax upon luxury, for works of art are 
not’ consumed by the rich, but gravitate toward public in- 
stitutions, where the public is indebted to private citizens 
for opportunities for artistic culture ; it is a tax upon ed- 
ucation, because if the Government of this country will 
not foster art education, it should at least not put stumbling 
blocks in the way of private citizens who are willing to do 
so; it is a tax levied by no other civilized government: itis 
resented by the artists of other countries, and places our 
own artists who are studying abroad in a difficult and un- 
gracious position. 

The World’s Fair pictures of the Dutch, Swedish and 
Norwegian sections are to. be seen until February, 27th, 
at the Fine Arts Building. The American Water Color 
Society will open its exhibition at the Academy of Design 
February 5th. The Fifth Annual Exhibition of the 
Woman’s Art Club will be held at the new Klackner gal- 
lery, No. 7 West Twenty-eighth Street, from February 
12th-17th. The Society of American Artists will open its 
afmual exibition at the Fine Arts Galleries March 9th. 

A portrait of Mr. Walter Damrosch, by Mr. Herbert 
Herkomer, is to be seen at the Knoedler Gallery, New 
York City. 
~- New. YorK CIrTy. 





The proceeds of a painting of horses drinking, recently 
sold by a young painter of animal pictures of New York 
City, have been devoted by her to a drinking fountain of 
granite, to be erected at the foot of Cooper Union Park in 
the early spring. The bow! will be large enough to water 
two teams at the same time, being six feet long-by five 
wide; and there will be provision for the needs of people 
passing on the sidewalk, and bowls for cats and dogs. The 
tablet reads: ‘‘ The Gift of Marie Guise Newcomb to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 








Sunita, 


THE only time when an American is justified in sigh- 
ing for a monarchical government is when the Queen 
knights a man for meritorious service, and allows him to 
put “Sir” before his name. The great merit of this pro- 
ceeding lies in the fact that itcalls attention to meritorious 
services, often of inestimable value, tho they may have 
been peculiarly noiseless in the rendering. She lately con- 
ferred this title on Dr. George Buchanan, who had been in 
the service of the British Local Government Board since 


1880, and had been most assiduous in the practical ap-: 


plication of preventive medicine, as reorganized by Sir 
John Simon, under the direction of the Privy Council. He 
demonstrated the line that modern work must take to be 


of value; for he never ceased to claim that ‘‘ all true sani-, 


tary progress must be based on accurate and scientific re- 
search, in the etiology of disease’; i, e., you must know 
just what sort of enemy you are dealing with before you 
attempt to destroy it. The mark of appreciation that the 
Queen’s “Sir*’ puts on a man of worthy ambitions, in a 
country where a title goes so far, undoubtedly pays for 
hours and days of silent toil. 


.... At Chicago they showed you a very perfect model of 
the quarantine station at Chandeleur Island, near New 
Orleans. It was the outcome of much thought on the part 
of health officers, and was so admirably adapted to its 
purpose that it served as a model for several of the others 
now in use on our coast. In the great storm of October 
1st and 2d, it, with the lighthouse, was swept completely 
away, and three out of nine souls on the island perished 
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in the sea. Channels twelve feet in depth have been cut 
completely across the island, and it cannot be again used 
for a quarantine station. It seems that when this island 
was selected there was a strong difference of opinion be- 
tween the then existent National Board of Health and the 
United States Marine Hospital authorities as to the eligi- 
bility of this, over Ship Island, as a quarantine site; and 
the outcome confirms the principle that people who live in 
a region subject to great fluctuations understand it much 
better than the casual denizen ; for the merchants of New 
Orleans preferred Ship Island. One of the elements of the 
station was a disinfector made by Hersher & Genesté, of 
Paris ; and curiously enough, while they sent no specimen 
to the Fair, a very perfect miniature one formed part of 
the Japanese sanitary exhibit; for they showed a com- 
pletely equipped quarantine station as a proof of how 
utterly wide-aw ake they are to all that makes for modern 
success. 


....Attention to those trifles lumped as “details,” is 
daily coming to be more appreciated as a prime element in 
successful surgery. Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia— 
distinguished for remarkable operations on the ‘‘idiotic 
head ’’—has prepared an ‘“‘ Operation Blank,’ in which he 
has put down seriatim the different instruments and ap- 
pliances that need to be not only at hand, but at “that 
instant’ when an operator has his hand on a patient hov- 
ering between life and death, and the mislaying of which 
might mean fatal hemorrhage or other untoward conse- 
quence. It includes the proper arrangement of the room, 
as well as the patient. One celebrated operator, now dead, 
who also hailed from Philadelphia, used to have a written 
private list of this sort, that not only embraced the arti- 
cles, but noted which should be “handy” to the right 
hand, whije the left was occupied, and vice versd. His 
“‘ points”? numbered 72, and his great success as a life-sav- 
ing operator justified all his painstaking ; very different 
this from a man who passed two electric needles into a 
tumor, and then found that his battery wouldn’t work ! 


....Dr. Sawtschenko, writingin the Centralblatt fir Bak- 
teriologie, gives the result of a series of experiments made 
by him in order to learn the part played by flies in the 
transmission of cholera. He employed common house 
flies, and also a larger variety found out-of-doors on decay- 
ing fruit and flesh. He fed the flieson a diet of comma ba- 
cillus which were demonstrated in “ flyspecks”’ as late as 
the fourth day after ingestion. The bacilli taken from 
the alimentary canal of these flies on the third day after 
ingestion, were just as virulent as ever and killed guinea 
pigs about as quickly as did the original culture. There 
was every reason to believe that the bacilli had proliferated 
in the body of the fly. The moral of all this is, cover all se- 
cretions of whatever sort instantly, and keep flies out of 
sick rooms, as far as possible; for a fly may not only con- 
vey infection from person to person, but may become an 
active focus of contagion. 








Science. 


THE theory of plant growth, elaborated chiefly by 
American biologists, that the motion is rhythmic and not 
regularly continuous, is being brought forward to account 
for many phenomena hitherto deemed inexplicable. One 
of the most notable of these attempts appeurs in a paper 
in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, describing the manner in which nature pro- 
duces the various forms of the Citrus tribe. It is no 
uncommon occurrence that a small orange is found inside 
of a larger one; and the kind known as the navel orange 
is one in which a very feeble attempt to form another 
orange, resultsin giving the ‘navel’? appearanee to the 
fruit. This is explained by stating that a branch is 
arrested in its longitudinal growth when the fruit is to be 
formed, and the parts, leaves and stems, become enlarged 
and succulent instead of normal leaves and stem. An 
orange is really but a transformed mass of leaves and 
branches. In the double orange the wave growth does not 
entirely rest when forming the one orange, but makes 
another feeble attempt to elongate, only to be arrested as 
the first wave was, resulting in a smaller fruit. Some- 
times the primary wave is the feebler, in which case it is 
almost wholly abortive, and the only ‘‘ orange’’ resulting 
is the one which would be the interior in the double in- 
stance, or the ‘‘navel’’ in the other. This results in the 
variety known as the mandarin. The mandarin is the 
product of the upper, and usually very feeble growth 
wave. Inthe lemon the “nipple” is the result of a feeble 
attempt of the second growth wave to form another lemon 
on the top of the lower, and is analogous to the ‘“ navel’’ 
in the variety of orange known as such. The author of 
the paper believes that much of the variety we see among 
plants and flowers are referable to varying intensities in 
growth waves. 

....In relation to the visits of night moths to flowers, 
resulting in their cross-fertilization, a recent author shows 
that the lepidote clothing is so easily detached that they 
invariably leave “moth hair’’on the pistil, provided it is 
in the receptive condition required for perfect fertiliza- 
tion. The stigma at this period is utterly devoid of mem- 
brane and forms at the apex a little cup containing sweet 
liquid into which the pollen grain falls, the moisture aid- 
ing in the development of the pollen tube,and probably 
furnishing the nutritive material requisite for its growth. 
The sticky fluidcatches and holds the ‘‘ moth hair,” and 
thus the observer can tell whether or not the flower is fa- 
vored by the visits of these nocturnal creatures. 

...-1t has been found by Saville-Kent that the pearl 
oyster reaches maturity in a shorter time than formerly 
supposed. He thinks that under favorable conditions a 
period not exceeding three years suffices for the shell to 
attain to the marketable size of eight or nine inches in 
diameter, and that heavy shellg of five pound or six pound 
weight per pair may be the product of five years’ growth. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 





THis column’s calendar for week before last was not per- 
fect, necessarily omitting even reference to the New 
York and Brooklyn Philharmonics; to the Kneisel Chib’s 
concert, at which Dr. Dvorak’s new Quartet on American 
(Negro) folk-music themes was brought forward ; and toa 
formidable array of pianoforte and vocal recitals, The 
latter sortof entertainment lately has scored largeinnings ; 
increased last week by Messrs. de Pachmann, Burmeis- 
ter, Jonas and Slivinski (that gentleman in a private en- 
tertainment), all inviting attention. The Beethoven String 
Quartet’s second concert, with Mr. Xaver Scharwenka at 
the piano, and asong-afternoon by the Messrs. Anton Schott 
and Albert Schott, both occurred on Thursday. The 
Church Choral Society’s concerts came on Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday night, and is discussed below. 
A fairly agreeable light opera, ‘‘ The Maid of Plymouth,” 
its book by H. Clay Greene and its rather pretty music 
by T. Pearsall Thorne, was introduced to the town by the 
capable Bostonians. At the new Metropolitan came careful 
representations successively of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ The Mas- 
tersingers,” ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’ anda double Mascagni 
bill—to wit,the now too familiar ‘‘Cavalleria,’”’ and a portion 
of the even less acceptable “Friend Fritz.’’ Mme. Melba 
was the Juliet of Friday evening, and sang with an ex- 
uberant brilliancy that made the well-worn and not over- 
grateful music like new, and aroused a very large audi- 
ence to continual enthusiasm. It is to be hoped that be- 
fore the season is over we shall bave an opportunity of 
hearing this lady either in ‘‘ Esclarmonde,” or in some such 
thoroughly contemporary work through which her lyric 
artand dramatic intuitions will make a firmer public im- 
pression than the repertoire yet has allowed. “Tann- 
hiuser,”’ with Mme. Nordica in the title-réle is the week’s 
novelty ; and Mr. Grau has announced nothing less wel- 
come than the classic ‘‘ Wedding of Figaro” for next Mon- 
day. 

The Church Choral Society is to be thanked for giving 
us the first hearing of a new and highly interesting 
American composition in the way of religious music— 
** Vexilla Regis’’—a sacred cantata by Mr. Harry Rowe 
Shelley, one of the most gifted of our younger writers of 
music. It is the most ambitious and at the same time the 
most successful score which Mr. Shelley has put forth— 
and there is a pleasure in adding that it was effectively 
performed, the concert improving in that respect on the 
Society’s rehearsal. The text is that of the historic and 
noble Latin hymn, and the strong English version by Dr. 
Neale is given for the convenience of a chorus to whom the 
original will be in a strange tongue. The cantata calls for 
soli, chorus, organ and orchestra. Itis arranged in six num- 
bers, viz.: the opening choral ‘“ Vexilla regis prodeunt,” 
an air for the bass, ‘‘ Quo vulneratus,’”’ a chorus, “‘ Im- 
pleta sunt que concinit David,” the air for soprano “‘ Ar- 
bor decora et fulgida,’”’ and two choruses,the second a splen- 
didly majestic final one ‘‘O Crux, ave, Spes unica!’’ 
and ‘Te summa, Deus Trinitas.’”” Mr. Shelley has 
written with an inspiration worthy of his subject and of 
the Society for which this cantata was expressly 
undertaken by him. His score is at once im 
pressive, devout, and devoid of that theatrical and operatic 
spirit so apt to qualify the more elaborate sacred music of 
the day. His melodic invention is well known and almost 
individual among our musicians. It finds sufficient scope 
here; the beautiful air for the bass, above mentioned, is to 
be particularly cited. Chorally, the cantata is admirably 
strong. The orchestration is firm, perfectly tasteful, not 
fussy but direct in its methods, and in the broader passages 
of masterful effect. The whole work can be commended 
to choral clubs of the better grade of earnestness and ef 
ficiency and it advances the standard of music of American 
authorship. The ‘‘Vexilla Regis” was sung by the Misses 
Katherine Hilkeand A.L. Baldwin, and the Messrs. Macken- 
zie, Gordonand James Metcalfe ; the musical director being 
Mr. Richard Henry Warren. The program was enlarged by 
Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda Sion,” an “ Evening Hymn,” by Jo- 
sef Rheinberger, of very moderate quality, anyhow re- 
garded, and Bach’s Toccata in F, for the orchestra and or- 
gan. At the Society’s next concert of sacred music in 
April, Dvorak’s new Mass, op. 86, is to be preformed for the 
first time. 

The following wise words were in ‘‘ The Raconteur’s” 
sharp column, in the last number of The Musical Courier 
—a journal never lacking the courage of many convictions 
in regard to art that plenty of musical people feel, but 
somehow do not incline to express. Mr. Hunniker speaks 
such gold that it is due to quote him almost in extenso: 

“TI fancy what I shall presently write will be received with 
groans from the classicists and moans from the romanticists. 
If Shakespeare has been edited, why not apply the same meth- 
ods of excision and revision to some of the great classical or 
modern works of the operatic stage, so as to suit latter-day taste 
and at the same time add new luster to the precious jewels of art? 
I have in mind’seye at this particular moment Mozart’s mas- 


ter work,‘Don Giovanni’; and while I shiver at the idea of the 
ruthless hand of a vandal editor destroying the tender beauties 
of the work, yet could not the reverence of a Robert Franz be 
duplicated? Could we not have the noble work shorn of its tire- 
some ‘recitativo secco,’ condense several scenes, avoid so many 
‘shifts,’ lop off, curtail and otherwise make the work fit 
for an evening’s eri ne In a word, winnow the 
wheat from out of the immense amount of chaff which 
the fashion of Mozart’s times decreed of value. ... 
Next century will grow a host of bold, experienced editors— 
musical editors who will clean up and brighted a musical work, 
just as your clever Peso cleaner will dig down and scrape 
away the dirt and old varnish that disfigure some rare old head 
of mbrandt some rich old landscape of Claude Lorraine. 
Then we will listen to ‘Don Giovanni’ without going to sleep. 
Ay, and by all that is good! we will get the ‘ Ri of the Nibe- 
1 ‘or men, not “NB eyes passionately 
argued all this to one whois an arch-Wagnerian, yet cherishes 





certainly agner,’ quoth here was the rub! 
ozart might have the plumage, on his ineffabie trimmed 
a bit, but Wagner, never! ven ‘King Marke’s’ tireso 


nD me 
monolog, which cries halt’'to a saperb bit of action in the sec- 
ond act of * Tristan and Isolde,’ even that should stand! Away 
with reverence! Icry. Kill with ruthless hand all that inter- 
a the action. The play’s the thing in the opera of 
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THE HAWAIIAN QUESTION. 


On January 20th President Cleveland transmitted to 
Congress, of which only one branch—the House—was in 
session, copies of a correspondence between President 
Dole and Minister Willis at Honolulu. This dispatch in- 
cludes the acknowledgment of the receipt of President 
Dole’s reply to President Cleveland’s decision as to the 
illegitimacy of the Provisional Government, a letter from 
President Dole to Minister Willis, which is characterized 
as extraordinary, Mr. Willis’s reply and some further cor- 
respondence, together with Mr. Willis’s report on the 
same. 

President Dole’s letter opens with a statement of the 
critical condition of the community arising out of the atti- 
tude assumed and the language used in public by Mr. 
Willis in the published letter of Secretary Gresham, and 
in the message of President Cleveland, with regard to the 
restoration of the monarchy. Without claiming or inti- 
mating that thiscondition had been intentionally created 
either by Mr. Willis or the United States Government, but 
that it arose from a natural construction of their attitude 
and the ambiguous terms of statements, President Dole 
showed that at the time of Minister Willis’s arrival the 
forces of the Government were organized and amply suffi- 
cient to suppress any internal disorder; that subsequent to 
that time, as no statements were made with regurd to the 
plans of the Minister, and there were reports all about that 
the Queen would be restored by the United States Govern- 
ment, even by force, if necessary, it was inevitable that 
the Provisional Government should act as if those reports 
were well founded, whether they believed them or not. 
He then portrayed very forcibly the disturbed condition, 
the anxiety and restlessness of the community, and re- 
peated that he had earnestly sought some assurance that 
force would not be used, but had failed to obtainit. He 
therefore asked that definite information should be given 
with the least delay as to whether Minister Willis held in- 
structions to enforce his policy by the use of arms. 

To this letter of President Dole’s Mr. Willis replied, call- 
ing attention, in the first place, to statements which were 
considered to reflect upon the President of the United 
States and upon his Minister, and asking for specific 
charges as to the “attitude assumed,” ‘‘ the natural con- 
struction of my attitude,” etc., and also suggesting that in 
view of their peculiar character the letter should be with- 
drawn as an official document. To this Mr. Dole replied 
that further correspondence seemed unnecessary, inas- 
much as the whole matter had been referred by the Presi- 
dent to Congress, still, in case he further desired specifica- 
tions they would be given. Mr. Willis again replied, ask- 
ing that, if it was the intention that the letters be 
withdrawn, the whole correspondence be not considered 
official. ‘The answer to this was that there was no desire 
to withdraw any of the letters. Mr. Willis then made a 
final request, affirming that if the first communication on 
the subject had been confined to the single question as to 
the use of force of arms an immediate and satisfactory 
answer would have been given ; but in view of the attacks 
upon President Cleveland and himself, which he extreme- 
ly regretted, he must request that the specifications be 
forwarded as soon as possible. In his comments upon this 
he states that up to the hour of writing no answer had 
been received and that he regretted extremely that the 
matter must necessarily be placed on the official files. 

Rear-Admiral Irwin, in a dispatch sent to Secretary 
Herbert, states that the reports as to the use of force by 
the United States Government are without foundation, 
that he has never expressed any opinion in regard to the 
matter, and that his own orders were to observe strict 
neutrality, and states that the officers and men of the 
squadron have exercised admirable discretion in most try- 
ing circumstances. . 

Mr. Thurston, Minister of the Hawaiian Government, 
has returned to Washington. He reports that things are 
quiet at Honolulu, but that the Royalists have not yet 
given up the hope of restoring the Queen. He says that 
they will not undertake to do it themselves, but still think 
that the United States will do it. He also states that 
President Dole has received 1,500 offers from men in this 
country, mostly Grand Army men, to come to Honolulu 
and fight for the Provisional Government. These offers 
have been politely declined. 

The general condition of things in the Islands re- 
mains the same, except that arrangements are reported to 
have been perfected for the formation of a Republic. Nine- 
tenths of the annexationists favor this, altho not ignorant 
of the difficulties and dangers besetting them. The Roy- 
alists are firm as ever in their opposition to the Provision- 
al Government, and in case of intrigue with other Powers 
the present Government would hardly be strong enough. 
The general outline of the new Government, it is said, is 
modeled after that of the United States, the only marked 
difference being in the franchise in the Lower House. 
Educational and property qualification is to be placed on 
the votes for President, Vice President and Senators. The 
franchise for election of members of the Lower House will 
be without other qualifications than ability to read and 
write English. The Cabinet is to act in connection with 
the Upper House in case of refusal by the Lower House to 
enact necessary legislation, or in case of a deadlock or to 
attempt the passage of obnoxious or special legislation. 

In the Senate Investigating Committee a number of 
persons have been examined, among them ex-Minister 
Stevens. In his examination he explained what he sup- 
posed to be the dispatch which the Government has still 
suppressed. This, so Mr. Stevens says, has reference to 
the attitude of the English Minister in connection with 
the affairs of the Islands. The position by the British 
Minister, he claimed, was not in favor of retaining the 
Queen but of securing the succession of Princess Kaiulani. 
With regard to landing the marines he took the ground 
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that it was in the direct line marked out by Secretary 
Marcy in 1854, and by Secretary Bayard in 1887, and was 
simply for the purpose of protecting American life and 
property, and stated that the deposed Queen herself did not 
by her acts take a contrary view of the case. He categor- 
ically and emphatically denied the truth of Mr. Blount’s 
assertion that he promised to assist the committee by the 
landing of troops. He related in detail the arrival of Mr. 
Biount and explained the offers of Americans to furnish 
him with a house, which he entirely declined, and took up 
his residence at a hotel kept by a former Chamberlain of 
King Kalakaua, who was notorious for his opposition to 
any and all things American. With regard to Mr. Blount’s 
statements about the appearance of the Japanese warship, 
Mr. Stevens characterized them as ex parte and absurd 
similar to the statements made te himself by Mr. Blount 
that President Harrison owed his strong Democratic sup- 
port in regard to Chile to his (Mr. Blount’s) attitude in 
the House, and also that Mr. Morgan, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee, could not be expected to do much be- 
cause he was not a level-headed man. 


DOMESTIC, 

....-At the session of the Senate on January 15th, the 
nomination of William B. Hornblower as Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court was rejected by a vote of 30 to 
24, A large number of Republicans joined with the Ad- 
ministration Democrats to raise the number approving of 
the nomination as high as possible; but they could not 
overcome the Opposition resulting from the hostility shown 
to Congress by Mr. Cleveland. With regard to another 
nomination there have been numerous reports. The most 
prominent name for a time was that of Mr. Gray, of Dela- 
ware; but on the 22d Mr. Cleveland sent into the Senate 
the name of Wheeler H. Peckham, of this city, a prominent 
Democrat, and opponent of Senator Hill. 


....On the 8th there was a serious railroad wreck on the 
D. L. & W. Road just out of New York, a rear-end collision 
between an Orange and Summit train. About ten persons 
on the latter were killed and a number wounded. There 
were no injuries to any on the Orange train except to 
the engineer, who jumped from the engine and was bad- 
ly cut. Investigations seem to indicate that the responsi- 
bility lies with the engineer of the Orange train, or rather 
with the absence of the block system. 


....President Cleveland has vetoed the New York and 
New Jersey Bridge Bill, on the ground that the erection of 
piers in the river at Sixty-sixth Street would seriously inter- 
fere with commerce. He also considers that the bill practi- 
cally removes the restriction of a single span from the bill 
already allowed for a bridge at Twenty-third Street,and thus 
would, if passed, duplicate the interference with commerce. 


...-In Congress the chief attention of the House has 
been given to the discussion on the Tariff bill. Chairman 
Wilson proposed an amendment by which the free wool 
clause should go into effect August 1st of this year. This 
was defeated ; and it will go into effect at the same time as 
the woolen schedules, on the passing of the bill. 


....The situation at Trenton remains about the same. 
Republican Senators stand firm for their rights. There 
has been a conference between the two branches, the re- 
sults of which are not yet made known. 


FOREIGN. 


....The proclamation of martial law in the district of 
Carrara has resulted in quiet through that section. Sicily 
also is reported to be in amuch more quiet condition. 
Reports have been published to the effect that ex-Premier 
di Rudini declared himself as opposed to the Triple’ Alli- 
ance and is antagonizing Premier Crispi with a view to 
removing Italy from the Alliance and securing her associa- 
tion with France. 





.... The situation in Brazil does not appear to be essen- 
tially different. Reports have been circulated with regard 
to arbitration, both sides, it is said, being tired of war. 
Later reports again have denied this. The statement has 
been authorized that the siege of Bage by the insurgent 
forces has been raised, the Government having secured a 
victory. 


...-Emperor William opened the Prussian Diet on Jan- 


uary 16th in person. The finances show a deficit of 25,000,- 


000 marks. The Emperor calls for organic financial reform 
in the kingdom, and says that there will be a bill to pro- 
mote agricultural interests. Meanwhile many groups in 
the Reichstag oppose the Government. 


....The French Chamber of Deputies has approved the 
Franco-Siamese Treaty. Itis reported from London that 
an agreement has been reached between England, France 
and China to respect the integrity of Siam, holding that 
country under the joint protectorate of the three Powers. 


....The English Foreign Office have completed negotia- 
tions with Russia in regard to the Pamirs, to which Af- 
ghanistan has also agreed, according to which the State of 


Jakhan, in regard to which there has been the most discus- 
sion, will remain with the Ameer. 


...-The Chinese Government has settled for the murder 
of the two Swedish missionaries of Sung Pu. Some of the 


Chinese are to be put to death, others degraded, and an 
indemnity of $40,000 is to be paid to the families of the 
missionaries. 


....Rumor continues to be busy with Servia. Ex-King 
Milan has gone to Belgrade, and there are reports of resig- 


nations from the Servian Council, the murder of the king, 
and a general change in political matters there. 


....-There has been an earthquake of great magnitude in 
Tibet, devastating an area of 1,000 square miles and destroy- 
ing the Grand Lama’s monastery at Hueiyuan and a num- 
ber of small lamaseries. 


...-M. Waddington, for many years French Ambassador 
at London, died January 13th. 
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THOSE CATHOLIC LETTERS. 

THE Protestant press draws various conclusions from 
the Catholic letters on the public school system. There 
is a general agreement in accepting the statement of the 
bishops that Catholics make no demand for a division 
of the public school funds or for the recognition of de- 
nominational schools as a part of the State system, and 
do not desire the destruction of the system. A few of 
the opinions we publish elsewhere assume that all Cath- 
olics are Jesuits and all Jesuits dissemble and conceal 
their real intentions and are therefore never to be be- 
lieved. Of course nothing that the Catholic prelates 
could say would be accepted by this class of extremists, 
who are as irreconcilable as they believe the Jesuits 
to be. 

We act upon a rule without which human intercourse 
and fellowship could not be maintained—we believe 
men. We donot doubt them unless compelled to. We 
see nothing in the letters we printed two weeks ago, 
nothing in ‘the Church from which they emanated, to 
forbid us to accept them in their natural meaning aud as 
representing what their writers hold and wish to say. 
We see not a sign of craftiness, or concealment, or double 
dealing in them. On the contrary those who character- 
ize them as manifesting Jesuitical shrewdness do not hesi- 
tate to point out, as dangerous admissions, expres- 
sions which are really evidence of openness and candor. 
This kind of interpretation is discreditable. If it were 
generally applied no man or body of men could escape 
condemnation. * 

Taking the letters just as they are and in their obvi- 
ous meaning, the anxious defender of the public school 
can find in them sufficient to make an issue, They are, 
for example, almost at one in holding that the denom- 
inational system of other countries is better than our 
secular system. On this point it is not possible for us to 
agree with them ; and we tell them, courteously but 
firmly, that we will oppose with argument and with the 
ballot, if it should come to the polls, any proposition to 
make our secular schools sectarian, whether it come 
from Catholic or Protestant. The conviction of the 
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American people is profound and unshakable on this 
point, and Catholics are coming to recoguize it, and are 
preparing to govern themselves accordingly. What 
other interpretation can be given to their declaration 
that they will not demand that the State adopt their 
parochial schools, or relieve them of taxation? This is 
their acknowledgment of the strength of public opin- 
ion. 

The public szhool is safe, absolutely safe. We have 
nota fear for it. It is sofirmly established in the public 
mind that its enemies, avowed or secret, cannot over- 
throw it. It has few avowed enemies; and we do not 
believe it has many secret enemies. The system is safe, 
not because it is embodied in constitution and statute, 
but because it is firmly embedded in the convictions of 
the people. These convictions must be changed before 
the system can be changed ; and they cannot be changed 
except by argument. Catholics have for fifty years been 
using their utmost powers of persuasion, and have fairly 
exhausted the resourees of fact and logic, and what have 
they gained? Nothing. The foundations stand sure. They 
themselves are convinced of this, and not a few of them 
have abandoned all thought of it. Some of the bishops 
say they will cheerfully wait until public opinion recog- 
nizes the injustice of taxing them for the support of 
schools they do not patronize, and concedes some meas- 
ure of relief. Let them wait; but the day they speak of 
will never come, and sooner or later they will all see 
the uselessness of looking for it, and acquiesce in the 
will of the great majority. We have no doubt that be- 
fore many years have passed this controversy will be 
over, and the public school will be as much liked and 
patronized by Catholics as by non-Catholics. 
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“A MOST EXTRAORDINARY LETTER.” 


Mr. CLEVELAND is right. It was a most extraordinary 
letter which President Dole sent to Minister Willis, and 
most extraordinary was the occasion for it. 

We have read over the correspondence with great 
care, and a study of the condition of things convinces 
us that President Dole’s ‘* most extraordinary letter” 
was abundantly justified by the circumstances. That 
letter asked of Minister Willis just one thing, whether he 
was authorized to use force to restore the Queen. It 
stated that his attitude was such, as interpreted by Sec- 
retary Gresham’s letter and the Message of President 
Cleveland, as to justify the apprehension, which was 
general, that he was empowered to use the United States 
soldiers to overthrow the Provisional Government, and 
that this apprehension and uncertainty had caused great 
fear among the people and entailed considerable expense 
upon the Government;and he therefore asked an explicit 
and immediate answer to the question whether he was 
or was not empowered to employ force. 

This was a natural and proper question. The attitude 
of Minister Willis bad been precisely such as was de- 
scribed, The injury done to the Hawaiian people by 
that attitude was not exaggerated. Had Minister Willis 
been able to say from the beginning that he was not au- 
thorized to order the United States soldiers to overthrow 
the Government of Hawaii, a considerable expense would 
have been saved. He had been asked that question and 
declined to answer. Again he was asked in unmistak- 
‘able terms, and the question required an answer. In reply 
Minister Willis again declined to answer. Heparried the 
question by asking for particulars, how and when he had 
shown his “ attitude,” as if the world did not know it. 
Then came to Hawaii the full text of his instructions, as 
sent to Congress, and President Dole replied that his 
question had been answered by President Cleveland, and 
he did not need to press it. Then Minister Willis asked 
President Dole to withdraw his letter of request, and the 
latter refused. : 

President Cleveland says it is most extraordinary that 
President Dole should write such a letter. Was not the 
occasion for it much more extraordinary? Was there 
nothing extraordinary that Minister Willis should have 
been instructed by President Cleveland while commis- 
sioned as Minister to the Government of Hawaii, a Gov- 
ernment recognized by all the world, to conspire against 
that Government with the deposed ruler, and seek to 
restore her to her lost throne? Was it nothing extraor- 
dinary that Minister Willis should, while recognizing 
Mr. Dole as President of Hawaii, also treat with and 
address Liliuokalani, plain Mrs. Dominis, as ‘‘ Her 
Majesty the Queen,” and tell her that the President had 
decided that she should be restored? Was it nothing 
extraordinary that Minister Willis should have labored 
long with Mrs. Dominis to persuade her to make a hol- 
low concession that she would not behead the supporters, 
of the Government if she were replaced ; and when her 
reluctant consent was at last obtained, that he should 
have gone to President Dole, told him the decision of 
the President of the United States, and required him to 
resign and replace the ex-Queen, leaving him to under- 
stand that if he declined to do so the United States Army 
would overthrow the Government of the people and re- 
store the monarchy? Was this all such an ordinary 
succession of events that President Cleveland need be 
surprised to be asked if he proposed to make war on the 
Hawaiian Government, as well as atiack it by intrigue, 
conspiracy and insult? 

Read Mr. Bishop’s letter in this week’s INDEPENDENT, 
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There we shall learn what was the paralyzing effect of 
Minister Willis’s course. That letter tells the simple 
truth. In view of these facts, President Dole’s letter is 
extraordinary, but only extraordinary because the course 
of our Government had been nothing less than criminal. 
It was unfriendly ; it was hostile withont declaration of 
war; and we believe that Minister Willis could not 
answer the question simply because President Cleveland 
had been compelled to change his policy. We believe 
he did expect and intend that force should be used, and 
that it was only in his dispatch of December 3d that he 
discovered that this would be open war, and that he 
could not make war without the consent of Congress, and 
that he was, therefore, compelled to cover up his first 
design. Not only the right of the case, but all the 
honors of diplomacy and courage are with little Hawaii. 
We are proud of the brave, liberty-loving men of Ameri- 
can descent in those islands who, conscious of right, 
had first overturned a tyranny and then, tho struck 
with amazement that the Government of the country 
from which their fathers came should have required 
them to restore the tyranny, had the manliness to stand 
up against the blundering President himself, to tell him 
that he should not replace tyranny except over their 
bodies, and to appeal from him to the greater people of 
the United States. Such patriots deserve their liberty. 
They would make a worthy addition to the sovereignty 
of the United States. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLIES AND THE 
NEGRO. 


THE question of union between the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian Churches is one that is bound to 
besettled before many years in favor of the union, as it 
is utterly illogical that the two bodies should continue 
apart, altho no active steps have been taken on that sub- 
jectsince the time when the Northern General Assembly 
met in Dr. Talmagé’s Church in Brooklyn in 1876. 

Not as an avowed, but as a real precedent step in this 
direction, the last General Assemblies of the two 
Churches appointed committees to see if they could not 
harmonize their work for the Negroes in the South; and 
the meeting of these committees has lately been held in 
Birmingham, Ala., and has given occasion for more than 
usual discussion of the question in the Southern Church 
of the possibility of ultimate union. We report the 
conclusions of the joint committees on another page. 
The question of union has also been discussed in the 
synods of Texas and Florida. 

A New Orleans paper gives an interview on the sub- 
ject with the Rev. Julius W. Walden, lately of Newark, 
O.,and for fifteen years a member of the Northern 
Church. It has some little interest as indicating the 
way people are talking on the subject in the South. He 
says that Dr. Young, President of Center College, Ky., 
moderator of the Northern Assembly in 1892, and chair- 
man of the Northern Committee of Conference, is * in- 
tensely Southern in all his feelings, and his influence is 
being felt in the trend of affairs between the two judica- 
torial bodies of the Church.” The point of difference 
between the two assemblies, he says, is that the North- 
ern Church wishes to mingle the white and colored 
Churches in presbyteries and synods, while the Southern 
Assembly looks toward the formation of separate bodies 
and finally a separate colored Presbyterian Church. But, 
he says: 

‘‘The Northern Assembly has gradually fallen more into 
line on this point; and now many of the Church papers 
which bitterly opposed the formation of an Assembly of 
colored churches look very favorably upon it, and efforts 
have been made for some time past looking toward the 
employment of the wealth of the Northern churches in 
this line, according to the Southern plan of evangeliza- 
tion.” 


There is here, perhaps, a reference to Dr. Monfort, who 
is editor of The Herald and Presbyter, and who is one 
of the committee, and Dr. Patterson, of The Presbyte- 
rian Journal. Mr. Walden then refers to the theolog- 
ical differences between the two bodies, saying that the 
Southern Assembly is eminently conservative and not at 
all in harmony with the radical ideas’ which possess 
some of the members of the Northern body. He men- 
tions the controversy about Union and Lane Seminaries 
and the Cleveland Conference, and expresses the opin- 
ion that the result will be the withdrawal of the whole 
liberal element from the Northern Assembly, when a 
fusion of the Northern and Southern Churches may be 
completed. He concludes: 

‘“‘The conservative element in the Northern Church is 
particularly anxious for the union, as they need the mate- 
rial of the Southern Assembly ; and there is an element in 
the Southern Church just as anxious for the assimilation 
of the two bodies.”’ 

Mr. Walden has put his finger on a serious dif- 
ference between the two Churches. The smell of 
higher criticism has hardly touched the garments of the 
Southern Church ; and its members wish no union with 
the Northern Church until it also is clean of this mat- 
ter. In the Norchern Church, on the otber hand, there 
is an extreme conservative party who are anxious for 
union with the South to increase their own strength, 


while there is likewise a liberal party, for a corresponding 


reason opposed to it. We have, then, the curious phe- 
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nomenon of the men who call themselves conservative 
favoring a broader union, and the men who call them- 
selves liberal opposing it.. As things stand there is not 
the slightest likelihood of the liberals being driven out of 
the Northern Church. The only chance of expelling 
them is by union with the Southern. 

As to the separation of colors in the Presbyterian 
Church in the South, whatever a committee like this 
may do under influences which come from a commit- 
tee dominated by men from the border line, we have not 
the slightest fear that the Northern Church will ever 
submit to a policy which will draw a color line between 
their churches. They do not believe it right, and they 
will not submit to it on any plea of frateraity. They set- 
tled that at Chicago in 1889, and it will stay settled, no 
matter what influence Professdr Craig, of McCor- 
mick Seminary, and Dr. Young may bring to reverse 
that verdict. 

Here is an example in another line of the working of 
the spirit which desires to separate the white people 
from the colored people in church: The Hon. John R. 
Lynch, ex-Member of Congress from Mississippi, twice 
elected and then defeated through the working of the 
new Constitution of the State, appointed by President 
Harrison Fourth Auditor of the Treasury, is a light 
Negro, with straight hair, forty-seven years of age and 
born aslave. He gave an able and eloquent address the 
other day to the students of Talladega College, Ala. He 
left Talladega the next morning with A. F. Beard, D.D., 
of the American Missionary Association. Dr. Beard 
bought his ticket at the station for Atlanta. Mr. Lynch 
asked for his ticket for Washington, The ticket-seller- 
told him to go outside and get his ticket at the other 
window, that this window was for white people. Then 
the man who had been the guest of President Har- 
rison and had served in Congress quietly went out-of- 
doors and bought his Washington ticket at the Negro 
window. On the train he could not enter the same car 
with Dr. Beard, tho it was dirty enough, but had to take 
himself to the balf of a smoker. And yet he is a culti- 
vated gentleman whose mind is of a high order and well 
trained. Dr. Beard rode with him. That is the kind of 
spirit the Northern Assembly is asked to sustain, 
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HOW TO HELP. 


THE great want of those who have suddenly become 
destitute is work, not charity. Individuals, corporations 
and associations organized for relief can do the greatest 
possible service to the unfortunate by giving them work. 

The difficulty in such a time as this is that the contrac- 
tion of enterprise is all but universal. We know that 
great public corporations must save all they possibly can 
so that their earnings may not fall below their expendi- 
tures, We do not deny that prudence becomes men in 
all lines of business ; but there is danger that this pru- 
dence may go too far. The natural instinct of provident 
men is self-preservation. None are quicker to see a 
coming storm and to adapt themselves to the condi- 
tions it brings. The first sign of it stirs their conserva- 
tism and the first touch finds them ready for it. This is 
a law of prudence which cannot be too highly com- 
mended ; but, like all other good laws, it admits of excep- 
tions. When it is too stringently adhered to it serves to 
extend and deepen existing distress. 

It isthe men of abundant means more than those of 
little or no means who economize most. Where a man 
has a very small income he has a very small margin; 





. where one has an income very much larger than his 


actual needs there is, of course, a large margin; and if 
conservatism of the selfish type prevails the reduction 
will be very large. Now what is the result? In the 
first place it locks up a vast amount of money and 
means; in the second place it reduces the possibilities of 
employment to those who depend upon wages for bread 
and butter. 

We are glad to see that so many manufacturers who 
employ large forces of men and women have refused to 
stop work, and prefer from motives of humanity to con- 
tinue, even at a slight loss, in order that those dependent 
on them may not suffer from destitution. The hard 
times might be very greatly ameliorated if those who have 
means would study the wants of those who have been de- 
pendent upon them and would not economize beyond 
what is prudent and necessary. One of the sources 
of difficulty, especially in our large cities, is that 
the wealthier people have begun to practice a severe 
economy in their expenditures. They have reduced the 
number of their servants, they have restricted their 
shopping, they have guarded their expenses at every 
point; and that means a great increase of destitution 
among the numerous class of people who are more or 
less dependent upon them. It adds to the number of 
unemployed servants, of unemployed clerks, of unem- 
ployed producers, and, through business ramifications. 
affects multitudes of people. One of the first things to 
show the effects of this economy is carpets. People who 
expected to lay new ones at the opening of the winter 
season have, for the sake of economy, resolved to keep 
the old ones longer. Thishas affected the sale of car- 
pets and, of course, the business of the manufacturer ; 
and the mills which are to-day standing idle are idle 
largely because pegple of means refuse to buy during 
the hard times. When these mil) are idle a large num- 
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ber of their hands are idle. 
observed in other lines. 

We know of a man in this city, a wealthy man, retired 
from business, who has no one dependent on him, and 
who cannot begin to spend his income. He allows it to 
accumulate, and, as investments are uncertain, he 
hoards the money in a safe-deposit vault. His only ex- 
penses are ten dollars a week board and just sufficient to 
clothe him. He sees destitute men and women all 
around him and is not at all disturbed by it, but con- 
tinues to hoard his money ; not because he is a miser, for 
he is not, but because, as he says, he does not know what 
better thing he can do with it. His excuse is there are 
too many aliens. Every such man in a community is a 
burden to society and helps to increase the stringency 
of the times. 

We would suggest to people of means that they be 
careful how, in these times, when so many people are 
crying for work, they cut off those who are dependent 
upon them for the means of existence. It is not to any 
one’s interest that tie destitution should be increased ; 
and yet every unnecessary cutting off of expenditure 
does increase the destitution. It is a wise policy to 
make a3 much employment as possible. The mora em- 
ployment there is with reasonable remuneration the 
easier the times become and the sooner prosperity will 
again prevail. Itis no time for selfishness. That is al- 
ways a narrow policy, and in hard times it proves to be a 
hurtful policy ; for the wider the destitution the fewer 
there are who buy, and the fewer there are who buy the 
less the volume of business and of profit. And what in- 
jures the larger number injures also the smaller number 
who have the means, and what benefits the larger num- 
ber benefits also the smaller class, 

Give work. Buy—not extravagantly, but as usual. 
Keep your servants, patronize your dressmakers ; if you 
contemplate building or renovating or refurnishing this 
year, begin at once and let your neighborhood have the 
benefit that the expenditure will secure. This is both 
businesslike and humanitarian. 
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IS THERE TO BE WAR IN EUROPE? 


THE situation in Europe is increasingly disquieting. 
We do not forget that the same thing has been said 
every winter since the close of the Russo-Turkish War in 
1878, and that despite the rumors of war peace has been 
preserved. The present conditions, however, are differ- 
ent from those of the past. The storm centers now are 
not so much political as social. The disturbing influ- 
ences are not the mutual jealousies of Governments, 
but the distress and discontent of the people. 

For some time it has been evident that the condition 
of things among the laboring classesin Belgium, France, 
Italy, Austria and Germany is growing more and more 
desperate. Strike has followed strike ; and tho in each 
case Government forces have proved victorious and 
there has been outward peace, the mutterings beneath 
the surface have not ceased, andinflammatory addresses 
by Anarchists have kept up the agitation which has fur- 
nished the more discreet and politic sovialists with a lever 
that they have not failed to use in the representative 
houses of the variousGovernments. There has probably 
been no time during this century when the monarchies 
of Europe had so little hold upon their people as the 
present. That they realize this is evident from their 
almost frantic efforts to strengthen it. Alexander of 
Russia gives it out that the title by which he desires to 
be known is that of the Peasant Czar. Emperor William 
is constantly presenting schemes whose one object is 
evidently the securing of the favor of the miners and 
factory workers. In Italy Crispi has come back to 
power, notwithstanding his authorship of the Triple 
Alliance, because he is believed to be in favor of better- 
ing the condition of the workingmen. Francis Joseph 
persists in his plans for enlarging the electorate of 
Austria, and the Belgian King and Senate have fairly 
surrendered to the demands of the populace. In Eng- 
land and France alone there seems to be real stability, 
and that simply because of the confidence of the peo- 
ple in their own power to rule themselves. 

The contrast is too marked not to be understood ; and, 
notwithstanding all that can be done to prevent it, there 
may be at any time an outbreak against all monarchical 
and imperial rule. To the question where this will in all 
probability come, the answer would undoubtedly be Bel- 
gium, as the weakest and therefore the most dangerous 
point. While there may be more of ferocity in Italy, 
more of ambition in Bohemia and Hungary, in Belgium 
there is a despair which is far more dangerous than 
either. When the pressure of the overcrowded towns 


Similar results are to be 








and cities, and the lack of work become absolutely in- 


supportable, the Flemish laborers will strike out wildly 
and furiously, caring little who or what they destroy. 
Were it possible for them to fight out their battle alone, 
other Powers might look on with unaconcern. This, 
however, no one supposes possible. 

The fall of an additional monarchy increases the dan- 
ger to the remaining houses, This is well understood ; 
and it seems to be certain that should Leopold find his 
throne in danger he would only have to indicate his de- 
sire in order to receive full support from Germany, 
which, as well as England and probably Russia, is 
pledged to the support of such weak thrones as those of 
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Belgium, Holland and Portugal. The entrance of Ger- 
many would instantly inflame France, and the long 
dreaded war would be precipitated. Just what position 
Russia would take is uncertain. As between Leopold 
and a republic, Alexander's sympathies would be with 
the former. It is possible, however, that he might not 
be unwilling to see the prestige of England weakened, 
and the hands of Germany and Austria tied, that he 
might have free course in the East, about which he 
cares far more than he does about the West. 

Meanwhile statesmen on every hand are waiting, 
curbing their own jealousies and ambitions, knowing 
well that in the face of popular movements, suchas have 
more than once swept over Euzope, they are powerless. 
That such a movement will come seems certain. The 
question is when. And the eyes of those who are best 
informed are looking not ai Sicily or Prague or Paris, 
but at Brussels and Namur. 





Gditorial Uotes. 


IN THE INDEPENDENT of this week Dr. Cuyler gives 
some good Christian lessons of the hard times; the Most 
Rev. F. Janssens, D.D., Archbishop of New Orleans, pre 
sents a Catholic view of religion in public school educa- 
tion; Archdeacon Farrar describes his first sermon; Dr. 
H. L. Wayland, of The National Baptist, argues against 
church exemption from taxation ; Edward T. Stuart de- 
scribes the last days of Washington’s nearest relative, 
William A. Washington; President Warfield, of Lafay- 
ette College, indicates what might be worse than athletics 
in college life; Arthur Reed Kimball gives a contrast 
sketch of two earnest preachers of righteousness, Mr. 
Mills and Mr. Murphy ; James Payn’s English notes cover 
a wide field; C. E. W. Dobbs, D.D., tells what has been 
done in two years for Oklahoma; our Hawaiian corre- 
spondent, the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop, describes the week 
of fear in Honolulu when they were expecting the United 
States to declare war; Kate Foote’s Washington letter 
covers both politics and social life; Miss Walker supplies 
a variety of art notes; Mr. E. I. Stevenson tells of the 
musical events of the week, and Daniel K. Dodge, Ph.D. 
treats of dairy matters in Denmark. There are poems by 
Kate Putnam Osgood, Archibald Gordon, Nathan Haskell 
Dole, Arthur Wentworth Eaton and Mary Elizabeth Blake, 
and good stories by Lina Baker Sias, Olga l.. Sturm, Jean 
Halifax and Cora Pierce. 
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THAT there should be observed a day of prayer for col- 
leges is a fit recognition of the fact that out of our academies 
and colleges must come the men and women who shall give 
direction to the thought and sentiment and conduct of peo- 
ple and government. Intelligence rules; and as the edu- 
cated people teach so will the rest believe. If we wish the 
Christian faith to rule the country we must wish the stu- 
dents of our higher institutions to be Christians; and on 
them, as on none else, should be brought to bear all the 
forces of reason and faith and prayer. We published last 
week an article showing what was the relation between 
our colleges and the supply of ministers. It is important 
that our colleges should provide a full supply of educated 
men for the pulpit; but this is not enough. Christian 
physicians, lawyers and teachers are essential as wel! as 
Christian ministers. It is true, as we said last week, that 
there is no decline in the culture or power of the pulpit ; it 
is also true that there is no decline in the Christian power 
of the educated laymen. It is true that a smaller propor- 
tion of the graduates of Yale than of old enter the min- 
istry. This means, in part, that the ministry is no longer the 
chief career of educated men, and that many more go tw col- 
leges than of old who do not intend to enter the ministry, 
and that educatiun is thus more diffused. But it is also 
true that colleges which years ago were not supposed to 
have a religious trend are now under much stronger re- 
ligious influences. Harvard has a much larger proportion 
of communicants of evangelical churches than it used to 
have. The State universities and Cornell University are 
no longer charged with being irreligious. The tone of the 
country encourages religious faith ; andit happens without 
contest that religious men come to be in charge of the in- 
struction, and that religious influences are welcomed. 
There is no more important object for prayer than the 
spiritual interests of schools and colleges. 


SomME of the Baptist papers do not take very kindly to 
the proposal, recently revived, of a union between Bap- 
tists and Disciples of Christ. They are naturally offended 
by the suggestion that the united body be known simply 
as Christians, thus yielding the distinctive names of both 
denominations. We see no propriety in adopting a name 
which would not designate. Aslongas there are divisions 
there ought to be distinctive names ; and when denomina- 
tions refuse to adopt them, usige is bound to provide 
them. What we would suggest is ‘“‘ Baptists and Dis- 
ciples.” When the union becomes perfect part of the title 
can be dropped. But we are more concerned to observe 
that such Baptist organs as the Richmond Religious 
Herald are out-and-out opposed to immediate union. The 
memory of the long and somewhat heated controversy be- 
tween representatives of the two bodies is fresh in the bor- 
der States, and the points of difference are more empha- 
sized there than elsewhere. The Richmond organ 
is sure that Baptists are as much opposed to 
the distinctive doctrines of Alexander Campbell 
now as they ever were. It is glad, however, that 
the bitterness of the controversy is » thing of the 
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past: and it even goes on to say that«“‘in God’s good 
time and in his own good way’’ it is to be hoped Baptists 
and Disciples will be so strongly drawn together that they 
cannot continue apart. This is decidedly encouraging. 
God’s good time for a good thing is not in the indefinite 
future, but now. Where his plans wait, it is because men 
cannot or will not see them, or obstinately hinder them. 
The Watchman expresses itself as not “at all committed 
against an enlargement of our fellowship, provided the 
fellowship be true and sincere.” Last year Mr, Henry C. 
Vedder, of The Examiner, declared his willingness to 
promote a union between the two bodies. He is ready for 
it now ; the Richmond Herald expects to be in the great 
future, and Dr. Broadus—well, he wants to reimmerse all 
the Disciples. That kind of union is very far away in- 
deed. 


THE table of missionary receipts, which we copied last 
week from an article by Dr. A. P. Happer, and for which 
he was only in part responsible, contains serious errors 
which we feel bound to correct. It credits three denomi- 
nations with receipts for home and foreign missions, in 
1892, as follows: 


Home. Foreign. 
Congregational.........scessessees $1,265,507 $840,834 
Presbyterian, North............... 1,137,205 931,292 
Methodist Episcopal............... 573,750 725,367 


These figures do an injustice to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Only the receipts of the parent society are given 
for home and foreign missions, while the Congregational 
and Presbyterian figures include the receipts of women’s 
societies, and also those of other Boards. The totals for 
Methodist missions should be as follows: 


i I 6s 5x00 np cndeniabeeneponsbecees $630,937 
ee 1,091,393 
EE iiricctnd scosscbctckneaupiataaasehunebis $1,722,330 


These amounts are made up of the incomes of the parent 
society, the women’s societies, Thoburn’s work in India, 
and the self-supporting work in South America. The 
amounts credited to Congregational and Presbyterian 
home missions evidently iuclude the receipts of other 
Boards. The income of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion is counted with that of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, and possibly that of other societies. Of course 
this makes the comparison an unfairone. Such a table 
should be made on a just basis. If receipts for Freedmen 
are credited to one denomination they should be to all. 
We hope to furnish shortly a better exhibit. Our present 
purp ose is simply to show that the Methodists collected 
for home and foreign missions alone nearly $425,000 more 
than Dr. Happer has credited them with. 





WE congratulate the National Temperance Society, 
which is one of the most useful, influential and permanent 
of those organizations which are devoted to the great cause, 
on securing Gen. O. O. Howard asits president. Hesucceeds 
Dr. T. L.. Cuyler, who wishes to retire for personal reasons. 
No name in this country is more fully identified with the 
temperance cause than that of Dr. Cuyler. He has served 
the cause with voice and pen for more than a generation 
faithfully, wisely, and so well that no true temperance 
man has ever found it impossible to work with him. We 
honor him for his long and splendid championship of total 
abstinence and of all practicable measures for the over- 
throw of the drink traffic. Had henotfelt that hisimpaired 
hearing was a serious hindranceinthe discharge of the du- 
ties of his office, he would not have been allowed to resign. 
General Howard will make a genial and successful presi- 
dent. He has splendid qualities for such a position, and 
his popularity will help to bring its claims to sympathy 


and support most effectively before the public. The So-. 


ciety gave him a reception last week, and he ought to be 
encouraged by the enthusiasm with which he was greeted. 
If he shall serve this cause as well as he served the country 
at Gettysburg and elsewhere, he will have made himself 
twice a hero. 


SECRETARY CARLISLE has at last decided to issue $50,- 
000,0.0 of bonds. He has delayed doing so as long as pru- 
dence would allow. The necessity of doing something to 
prevent the gold reserve from entirely disappearing has 
been in prospect nearly a year. The Administration of 
President Harrison had it in contemplation, but was able 
to close its term of office without resorting to it. Natu- 
rally it did not wish to take this unpopular step in its 
Jast days. The difficult problem came, therefore, to 
the new Administration, which has postponed it until the 
gold reserve has dropped to $70,000,000, hoping that some- 
thing would occur to make it unnecessary, or that Con- 
gress might adopt a new act for this special purpose. But 
the Demogratic leaders in Congress have deemed it un- 
wise to bring such a question now to the front. It would 
be sure to divide the party, and arouse the antagonism of 
the silver ‘men. And remembering how extremely diffi- 
cult it was to.secure a final vote in the Senate on the re- 
peal of the Sherman Act, it must be admitted that the 
prospect of thé passage of a new bond act was remote in- 
deed. Secretary Carlisle has offered $50,000,000 of ten- 
year bonds at five per cent., at a premium which 
practically makes them two and a half or three per 
cent. bonds. The response of capitalists is such that there 
is no doubt that the $59,000,000 of bonds can be quickly 
placed. They will tide over the present difficulty; but it is 
the opinion of many financiers that a further and much 
larger issue will be necessary. It is almost certain that 
‘she Government income will not improve until after the 

‘QVilson Tariff bill with its internal revenue annex has be- 
~ come a law. Even then it may besmaller than the expendi- 
tures. The Secretary finds his authority for the issue of 
bonds in the Resumption Act of 1875. It is very curious 
that the Democratic Administration should have to fall 
back upon this act. Its party denounced it in its platform 
of 1876 as one of the evidences of the.“ financial imbecility 
and immorality” of the Republican Party, and demanded 
its repeal. The whirligig of time brings about strange 
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things. Almost every act of administration which the 
Democrats denounced during the War they have since been 
led to approve in one way or another. It is, of course, not 
to their discredit that they practically acknowledge their 
errors ; but it does tell badly against the quality of their 
statesmanship, which, as has been frequently remarked, is 
of the negative rather than of the constructive kind. And 
it is a serious matter that the party in power should be so 
divided on a vital question that the country cannot look 
to it for legislation to save us from national bankruptcy. 


WHEN the announcement was made that the society in 
charge of the Harvard Annex was about to ask for author- 
ity from the Massachusetts Legislature to confer degrees 
under the name of Radcliffe College, on examinations to 
be made by the faculty of Harvard College, we expressed a 
decided opinion that this was not what was wanted; and 
we are very glad to find that the Harvard Annex Alumnz 
Association are disappointed and displeased. They have 
therefore formulated a petition addressed to the authori- 
ties of the Annex stating that its proposed incorporation 
as a separate cullege is a departure from the original pur- 
pose and is likely to delay instead of facilitate the accom- 
plishment of that purpose. The plan of the Harvard An- 
nex hitherto has been to accumulate a sufficient fund to 
make the institution self-supporting, and then to offer 
this fund to Harvard University oa condition that the Uni- 
versity should provide instruction for such women 
as had passed the entrance examinations required for men, 
confer its degrees upon them, and treat them in all respects 
as a department of the university and put them on equal 
rank and footing with men. This policy should be per- 
sisted in. The attitude of the public toward the education 
of women is changing, and in time Harvard will be willing 
to accede to this request. The incorporation of a new 
Radcliffe College merely adds one tothe women collegesand 
makes it a new rival to Smith and Wellesley and Mount 
Holyoke, and accepts the policy of those institutions for 
separate education as right and wise. We heartily indorse 
the action of these alumnz who request that no further 
steps be taken for a charter, and that the old purpose be 
persisted in until successful. It may yet be that Harvard 
will be the first of the larger colleges of New England to 
admit women on equal terms. 





THERE has been ‘no settlement at Trenton yet of the 
controversy between the two bodies claiming to be the 
Senate of New Jersey. The Attorney-General, at the re- 
quest of the Governor, has written an opinion, which is 
that the Senate isa continuous body and that therefore 
the hold-over Senators, most of whom are Democrats, had 
a right to call the Senate to order. But he also declares 
that the hold-over Senators have no right to refuse 
to receive and seat Senators who hold certificates of 
election. This is thechief point in dispute. The Republic- 
an Senators possess certificates of election and are there- 
fore entitled to take their seats. After organization the 
Senate would have the right to investigate any case 
and determine whether those holding certificates are 
really entitled to seats. The Governor suggested 
to the hold-over Democrats that they follow the 
opinion of the Attorney-General on this point and 
thus settle the conflict. Accordingly conference com- 
mittees were appointed by the two bodies, but they 
have not thus far been able to come to an agreement. The 
Republicans will be satisfied with nothing less than the 
seating of all their members who hold certificates and the 
organization of the Senate by the majority. This the 
Democrats are disinclined to concede, tho what less can be 
asked it is difficnlt to see. The Democrats have now 
shifted their ground somewhat, and indicated their willing- 
ness to seat Senator Bradley, of Monmouth, but their de- 
termination to oppose the seating of Senator Rogers, of 
Camden, on the ground tbat his election was obtained by 
bribery and intimidation. The indignation of the decent 
people of the State has not abated ; and it is more than 
probable that the force of public sentiment will compel 
the Democratic minority to come to a fair settlement. 
Their policy is as unpopular in the State as was that of 
the race-track men last winter ; and unless the memory of 
the people should prove to be very short, the Republican 
victory next fall will be more signal than that of last No- 
vember. 


THERE is never a tragedy without its hero. At the 
Hackensack Bridge disaster, last week, it was a boy scarce 
fourteen years old. In the general wreck and confusion, 
when hardly aman kept his head or knew what to do, 
Warwick Greene made himself the dominant spirit of the 
storm. He saw in a moment what was to be done and 
flew at it. He found the axes and had them used to chop 
passengers out of the wreck. He organized a water-pail 
brigade to put out the flames. To get at one poor fellow 
lying under the locomotive and in danger of being par- 
boiled with steam and hot water, he drew his thick, shaggy 
coat over his head and, crawling in under that shield, 
rescued the helpless sufferer. Covered with mud and blood 
he seemed to be everywhere at once, and always doing the 
best thing that could be done. He is the son of Col. 
Francis Vinton Greene, of this city, and lately of the 
United States Engineer Corps. His grandfather is Gen¢ 
George Sears Greene, the hero of Culp Hill at Gettysburg, 
of Wauhatchie and many other hard-fought fields, now 
living at Morristown, N. J., in his ninety-third year, erect, 
and every inch a soldier still. The boy gets his name from 
the ancestral home of the family at Warwick, R. I.. the 
starting place of the Greenes—Gen. Nathaniel Greene of 
Revolutionary fame among them, next to Washington the 
military genius of the Continental Army. Col. F V. Greene 
distinguished himself when, acting asa mere lieutenant, 
with no advantages of staff or statiun among the military 
representatives of other nations who enjoyed both, he fol- 
lowed through for our Government the operations of the 
armies in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-’79. His brother, 
Samuel Dana Greene, on the memorable morning of March 
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6tb, 1862, fought the “‘ Monitor” against the ‘‘ Merrimack.”’ 
He was then twenty-three years old, a midshipman two 
years out of the naval school. He had volunteered for his 
place on the ‘‘ Monitor,” aimed and fired every shot, took 
command when Worden was injured, and might have cap- 
tured or sunk the “ Merrimack ” had there been any oneon 
the ‘‘Monitor” to pilot her when the Confederate ram 
drew off. Warwick Greene should be a good lad to stand 
in such aline. At the Hackensack bridge he showed good 
heart as well as good head. He had taken his seat at the 
rear window of the rear car for light to read over his 
morning lesson at school, when suddenly the counsel of 
the cautious veteran, General Greene, came to him that he 
should sit in the middle coaches. Up he rose, obedient as 
a soldier, and found a place with less light but more safe- 
ty. There was where the good heart saved the brave lad. 


CONTRARY to general expectation, the Senate last week 
by a considerable majority rejected the nomination of Mr. 
Hornblower to be Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
The nomination had been previously rejected in commit- 
tee; but it was thought that the influence of the Adminis- 
tration and of the National Republican Committee, which 
advised confirmation, would be sufficient to overcome the 
opposition in the Senate; but it was not so. The ground 
on which the rejection was based was that Mr. Hornblower 
has not the qualifications which are required for the posi- 
tion. But upon this point the judgment of the Bar As- 
sociation of New York City, to whom Mr. Hornblower’s 
fitness must be intimately known, ought to be accepted as 
sounder that that of the Senate of the United States. We 
must suppose that factional opposition to the President 
in his own party was largely responsible for the rejection. 
Mr. Hornblower may not have been the most fit person for 
the posjtion, but his character and attainments would 
have done no dishonor to our chief tribunal. Just as we 
go to press the announcement comes that President Cleve- 
land has selected in Mr. Hornblower’s place Mr. Wheeler 
H. Peckbam, an able lawyer of this city, President of its 
Bar Association, and one of the leading Democrats who 
have fought the Hill machine and stood by the Adminis- 
tration. His nomination will be decidedly less acceptable 
to the New York Senators than that of Mr. Hornblower. 
A touch of human nature seems to have inspired it. 


....The debate in the House of Representatives on the 
Wilson bill has developed nothing extraordinary in the 
past week. The House has been considering various 
amendments, and the speaking has been on these amend- 
ments. On one of them the committee was defeated. It 
proposed that the free wool clause go into effect August Ist 
instead of at the time the bill becomesa law. Another 
amendment was proposed making the date October Ist. 
There was a sharp debate, and in the end the committee’s 
proposition, as well as that. naming October 1st, was de- 
feated ; and when the Wilson bill becomes a law there will 
be free wool at the same time. All the indications are that 
the vote in the House for the Wilson bill will be a party 
division. Democrats have all come into line, and while 
some say that the bill is less radical, others that it is more 
radical than they desire, still the party is committed to 
revenue reform, and they ¢re willing to vote for this as the 
best measure obtainable. The fate of the income tax is 
not foreshadowed. Upon this point the Democratic mem- 
bers are not agreed. They may, however, vote for it in the 
end with a very few exceptions and carry it. I[t is not be- 
lieved, however, that it can pass the Senate. 


....The loss of Dr. Talmage to the Brooklyn pulpit 
would remove from it the most popular if not the most 
distinguished of its preachers, and one whose sermons are 
reported more widely all over the world than those of any 
other preacher in the world since the death of Mr. Spur- 
geon. We heartily hope that he may be induced to with- 
draw his resignation. We may presume that it was occa- 
sioned by the heavy debt of a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars on the Brooklyn Tabernacle. This debt should be 
wiped out. If Dr. Talmage’s congregation, which is not a 
wealthy one, cannot doit, there is wealth enough in Brook- 
lyn to accomplish it. The mere fact that Dr. Talmage has 
been twenty-five years there is no reason for his resigna- 
tion. It is stated that for three years he has received no 
salary, but given it to the church: Then with that im- 
mense audience it is very strange that it should seem to 
the trustees necessary to charge ten cents for admission ; 
and we are glad that Dr. Talmage objected to the propo- 
sition. 


....The Governor of Florida deserves the commendation 
of all decent people in the United States for his determined 
effort to prevent the Corbett-Mitchell prize fight at 


Jacksonville. A great deal of money has been invested in, 


the brutal enterprise and, the sporting men of Jackson- 
ville have determined that the contest shall take place. 
But the Governor has taken every possible precaution to 
prevent it, and it looks as tho the combatants would have 
to go over the State line or acknowledge defeat. It isa 
marked victory for an improved public sentiment that 
these bloody encounters are now practically outlawed in 
all our States. 


....The Medical News, of Philadelphia, makes a very 
sharp attack upon Mr. Stead, who is now visiting this 
country, calling up his extraordinary connection with the 
Matteicancer cure swindlers. It says: 


* Simple, plain, unadulterated water was sold at about a dollar 
a bottle under the name of white, nm and red electricity, until 
the Medical Investigating Committee cornered him up, and he 
was forced to confess that his ners were unmitigated scamps. 
Food and Sanitation, a brave English journal, says the thieves de- 
rive a profit from the Mattei ‘ cures ’ of $500,000 a year.” 


....We deeply regret to hear of the death of President 
Shafer of Wellesley College, following so closely on the 
death of Miss Weed, of Barnard College. Both of these 
women have been faithful and fully competent officers, 


and their colleges haye grown remarkably under their di- 
rection. And yet their places can be filled, for the number 


of roronghly educated and efficient women is greatly mul- 
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THE CATHOLIC LETTERS ON THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. - 





~ COMMENTS OF THE PROTESTANT PRESS, 


WE give herewith the essential points of editorials in our 
Protestant exchanges on the letters from Catholic prelates 
on the public school question, published in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of January 11th, 1894. The views of the Catholic 
press will be given hereafter. 


NO SECTARIANISM IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS ALLOWABLE. 


THE INDEPENDENT in its last number has rendered a highly 
important service in obtaining and printing letters from Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics of such rank as cardinals, archbishops and bisb- 
ops. . . . All of them deny that there is any hostility on the 
part of American Catholics, whether priests or laymen, toward 
the existing public school system. They all, however, either ex- 
pressly or by implication, declare the belief that in view of the 
fact that Catholics pay school taxes like others, they should be 
allowed, in support of their own parochial schools, a fair share 
of the publicfunds. . . . The lettersindicate, however, that 
“ at present ” they do not expect this, neither do they approve of 
action to that end until public sentiment on the subject shall so 
change asto afford some prospect of success. . . . The Ameri- 
can principle of separation of Church and State, so vital to us 
in every way, undergoes palpable violation, so soon as demands 
of this nature are complied with. There is not the smallest like- 
lihood that they ever will be; certainly not so long as the 
American people are true to themselves ana to the principles on 
which their own nationality is built.—The Standard (Baptist). 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION WOULD DESTROY THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL, - 

A symposium of Catholic prelates appears in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. Almost without exception they protest that’ they are not 
hostile to the public free school system. Nevertheless, they 
nearly all desire religious teaching—by which they mean the dog- 
matic system of the Catholic Church—so much of it as children 
may learn. But that would destroy the free school system. It 
is impossible to conceive of the two coexisting in this country. 

. . Itis preposterous for a man to say that he is not hostile 
to the free school system so longas he makes demands which 
he and every one else knows are destructive.—The Interior (Pres- 
byterian). 

DOES NOT TRUST THEM. 

Tue [INDEPENDENT publishes a timely symposium by Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops on the school question. They generally 
say that they do not desire to overthrow the public school sys- 
tem, but that they want it modified. . . . This symposium is 
a further confirmation of our opinion that Roman Catholic 
Churchmen expect the time to come when a division of the 
school fund in the interests of sectarian schools will be made 
without very great opposition. As we recently remarked, Cath- 
olic leaders may not attempt to force legislation to this end be- 
fore it is certain that the hour is ripe for it; but they will un- 
tiringly work to create a sentiment in favor of such legislation, 

nd then when the hour is ripe for it they will see that it is en- 
acted.— Morning Star (Free Baptist). 


A HELPFUL SYMPOSIUM. 


THE INDEPENDENT is characteristically alert and helpful to 
the general public, in its issue of January llth, in presenting a 
symposium of responses from prominent Catholic Archbishops 
in this country, stating the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church toward the public school system.—Zion’s Herald (Meth- 
odist). 


THE CATHOLIC LAITY FAVOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


The substance of their contention can be summed up in a sin- 
gle sentence—they want Roman Catholic doctrines taught in the 
schools to Roman Catholic children, and to as many other chil- 
dren as they dan reach. They put their statement in various 
forms. Some would have public school funds divided and a 
portion given to Catholics to conduct their own schools. Others 
would have Catholics exempt from taxation for school purposes ; 
others would prefer that the State should take denominational 
schools under its care and support them. But the majority of 
these prelates are agreed that it is not wise to press this claim 
in the present state of public opinion ; and we think there is lit-- 
tle question that alarge proportion of the laity in the Roman 
Catholic Church, probably the majority, favor the public school 
system as it is.—The Congregationalist. 


A USELESS AGITATION. 


What they agree in, chiefly, is the denial that the Church 
which they represent wishes the overthrow of the public school 
system. They repeat thisin various forms, but all with equa! 
emphasis. They declare, with one voice that, in,the present 
state of public sentiment, no opposition could be wisely or suc- 
cessfully arrayed against the public school. . . What they 
seem to wish just now is that all the parochial schools of any 
Church and of all Churches should be recognized as parts of the 
public school system. In these schools the secular instruction is 
to be given in accordance with the rules presented by the State, 
the religious instruction to be added according to the doctrinal 
creed of the Church which it represents. This system will not 
be adopted, and it is useless to strive for its establishment.—The 
Presbyterian (Philadelphia). 


THE ANSWERS CAUTIOUS. 


They generally seem to answer in the negative, but most of 
them in very cautious words, and some carefully adding ‘for 
the present,” as if it would be hopeless now against the aroused 
public Protestant sentiment. One of them, however—Anthony 
Durier, “ Bishop of Natchitoches ’—comes out flat-footed.—Pres- 
byterian Journal. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL OPEN TO ALL ON EQUAL TERMS, 


Nearly all disavow hostility to the public schools, and some 
declare their necessity as the policy of the State. Most of them 
hold that, as religion ought to be taught to the young, the State 
should furnish each denomination with its share of the school 
fund. A few regard it unwise to agitate the question, but that it 
is a hardship for Catholics to pay taxes to support the public 
schools while educating their children in their private schools. 
Various other views are expressed by these bishops in courteous 
terms and excellent spirit. In reply to the “ hardship ” imposed 
on Catholics in paying taxes for supporting the public schools, 
and also supporting their own parochial schools, it need only be 
said that this is no greater “hardship” for Catholics than for 
the various Protestant denominations; and yet none of them 
complain of the hardship. The public schools are open to all 
children of all Churches; and if any parents do not choose to 
send their children to them it is their own doing, and they should 
not com plain. —Lutheran Observer. : 


“THEIR FUTURE HOPE. 


Tae INDEPENDENT has an interesting symposium on the school 
question. The opinions of a number of Catholic prelates are 
given. Most of them disclaim any intention to press the division 
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of the school fund just now; but they do not conceal the fact that 
they expect the future to produce a state of affairs that will 
divide the funds of the State with the parochial schools of Rome. 
—Methodist Protestant. 


CATHOLICS NOT SOUND ON OUR CARDINAL PRINCIPLE. 


The Roman Catholic Bishops protest that the present system is 
unjust to themselves, and that it must ‘be radically modified to 
receive their unqualified support. The extent of the modifica- 
tion necessary to adjust the public school system to their views 
does not leave it open to question that modification means trans- 
formation. This, then, is the policy of Roman Catholicism in 
the United States. It does not propose to engage in an open 
conflict with the public school system in the present state of 
public opinion; but it would welcome and it anticipates such a 
modification of the system as will permit sectarian religious in- 
struction in the public schools. These letters also make it in- 
dubitably clear that the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States have little sympathy with our cardinal con- 
stitutional principle of the separation of Church and State.—The 
Watchman (Baptist). 


NO WARRANT FOR CEASING TO CHERISH APPREHENSION. 


We are bound to take these men at their word ; and yet there 
are two considerations which must not be lost sight of, espe- 
cially in view of the claim on the part of the majority that sucha 
division, or some adjustment other than that now in vogue, 
would be only just and right; one is, that to seek a division, at 
the present time, would be altogether futile; and the other, that 
Roman Catholic prelates are men of discretion, and they very 
well know that an agitation of the question at the present time 
would be only to delay the consummation for many years beyond 
the time when it might be reasonably hoped to secureit. . . . 
But all these assurances do not warrant us in dismissing the sub- 
ject and ceasing to cherish apprehension. There is just enough 
argument on theside of the Romanist to give him a plausible 
pretext for keeping the ultimate object before his mind, and 
standing ready to act at eg enema when a hope of success may 
be justified .—Journal and Messenger (Baptist). 


. CATHOLICS NOT A UNIT, 


hypome gas # the answers of these eminent ecclesiastics, eourte- 
ous and candid tho they are, leave the attitude of the Catholic 
Church toward the public expenditures for education as much as 
ever a matter of speculation and uncertainty. One point, how- 
ever, isestablished, and that is that the leaders of this powerful 
religious body are very far from being a unit on this question. 
As a matter of fact, there seems to be as much difference of per- 
sonal sentiment among them as there would be in any other 
Christian sect on any matter of public policy. This issomething 
which deserves to be remembered.—Boston Daily Journal. 


CATHOLICS ALONE OBJECT TO DOUBLE TAX. 


The contributors to the symposium are agreed upon several 
rap which constitute the backbone of the Catholic contention 
n the public school controversy. These points are that religion 
is a requisite in the education of the young, even in the matter 
of fitting them for the best discharge of civic duties; the public 
schools ignore this requirement, and substantially permit the 
children to grow up “smart but godless’; the Church schools 
give children all the advantages of the public school plus re- 
ligious culture, hence produce a better class of citizens; it is, 
therefore, unjust and un-American to make citizens pay for a 
school system they cannot and do not use, and, in addition, 
compel them to pay for the support of the schools which they 
must have to meet the requirements of a suitable education for 
their children. Moreover, the claim is made that what the 
Catholic Church seeks is not a division of the school funds, but 
exemption from the double taxation; also,that the Church is 
not only willing, but anxious to have all denominations come in 
under the same ruling. . . It isnoteworthy that the Roman 
Catholic Church is the only one objecting to the alleged 
“iniquity of double taxation,” a tax which every citizen of the 
Republic knows to be the best investment of the State for the 
promotion and security of the public welfare.—Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 


LODGES. MORE DANGEROUS THAN CATHOLICS. 


We have for some time been inclined to believe that the recent 
outcry against the Catholics as seeking by secret means to un- 
dermine and overthrow our public schools and other public in- 
stitutions is largely due to prejudice and efforts made by design- 
ing persons and organizations for the purpose of securing to 
themselves public favor and advantage. . . . It is our delib- 
erate judgment that we are in vastly more danger to-day from 
the secret lodge system in this country than from Romanism ; 
and while we should watch with a jealous eye all encroachments 
by the Roman hierarchy, we should be doubly on our diligence 
lest the wily methods of the lodge divert our attention from 
their covert efforts in the same direction.—Christian Conservator 
(United Brethren—Old Constitution). 


AWAITING A MORE FAVORABLE OPPORTUNITY.: 


The replies are worthy the Jesuitical masters who fill the di- 
ocesan thrones. Nearly all of them speak with extreme caution; 
but they are not agreed, some favoring the division, some pro- 
fessedly opposed to it. Most of them agree that the “ principle” 
is right, but doubt whether it be‘*good policy” to urge it now. 
Several of them frankly confess that in their opinion agitation 
would do more harm than good, and that the American people 
willnot consent to it. They will await a more favorable oppor- 
tunity.—Evangelical J (Evangelical Association). 





NO SANGUINE HOPES OF MODIFICATION, 


With unimportant amnoutions ther declare they know of no 
such policy i that they believe in the necessity of the public 
schoo), would under no circumstances abolish it, but would like 
its modification so as to meet their conscientious views and re- 
lieve them from the double burden of taxation. They deprecate 
the agitation of the question, and apparently entertain no san- 
guine hopes of modification.— Western Christian Advocate. 


DO NOT INDORSE THE SYSTEM. 


No candid reader can draw any other conclusion from reading 
these letters than that the Roman Catholic Hierarchy does not 
indorse our public school system. Only two or three of the 
writers openly confess that they are satisfied with the schools as 
they are. Those who are notin favor of asking for a division at 

resent are influenced by motives of prudence and timeliness. 

ow, what surprises us most in all this is not the position taken 
by the Hierarchy but that taken by Tae INDEPENDENT! How it 
can say, after reading the letters which it has published, that 
the Catholics do not. want a division of the public school fund, is 
a mystery tous. . . . We think THE INDEPENDENT has failed to 
make out a case in favor of the Roman Catholics. But it has done 
the public a service in bringing out so many prelates on the 
question of the first importance to thecountry. We deeply re- 
gret that we cannot lay before our readers the entire correspond- 
ence.—Christian Observer (Cumberland Presbyterian). 


We did not try to make outa case for the Roman Cath- 
olics. How can any one sayso? We tried to get at the 
facts simply, and discussed them editorially as fairly as 
we could. We did not say Catholics do not want a di- 
vision of the funds, but that they refuse to ask or demand 
it. This sentence alone should have guarded the Observer 
against its inference: 


“They see be cg Megs on that wante opinion is opposed to the 
granting of what they think would be only fair and right, and 
they are united in expressing the opinion that it is not wise for 
them, under this state of affairs, to make any demands what- 
ever.” 

A WATCHFUL ATTITUDE ADVISED. 


Indeed, there does seem to be an air of candor about nearly all 
of the letters from these Catholic prelates, and it seems ungen- 
erous to question their motives. Of course our suspicions are 
natural in viewof the past record of the Catholic Church. so 


largely made up of political intrigues and shameful persecutions. 
Most people are d to the present and the future by 
the past. - In view w of the fact 


of these things, also 
that most of these dignitaries are dissatisfied with the American 
system, and hence may endeavor gradually to bring about 
sone will dono harm for all. true patriots to maintain a 
watchful attitude toward the Catholic Church.—Lutheran Evan- 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 


CAN LUTHERANS CO-OPERATE? 


BY PROF, H. E. JACOBS, D.D, 





A PROPOSITION was made at the last convention of the 
General Synod, requesting the other Lutheran bodies in 
this country to appoint committees of conference. in order 
to attain an understanding by which some measure of co- 
operation in practical work might be secured. The Gen- 
eral Council having responded favorably, and appointed a 
committee, a meeting was held in Philadelphia on J anuary 
18th. Dr. M.W. Hamma, of the General Synod, who has 
the honor of having proposed the conference, presided, and 
the Rev. G. C. F. Haas, of the General Council, was secre- 
tary. 

Both the General Synod and the General Counéil had 
most carefully restricted their respective committees of 
conference. The co-operation which these committees 
were to have in view was limited to such as could not be 
interpreted as a surrender or compromis¢ of the doctrinal] 
position of either party. The General Council charged its 
committee in all its consultations to act in strict accord- 
ance with the Fundamental Principles of Faith and Church 
Polity laid down in its Constitution, and in no respect to 
depart therefrom. So thoroughly guarded were these in- 
structions that it seemed at first as tho nothing couid be 
done. 

It was accordingly proposed, as a preliminary principle 
from the Committee of the General Synod, that no doc- 
trinal questions should be considered in the conference. 
It was objected on the part of the Committee of the Gen- 
eral Council that the recognition of the distinction in the 
doctrinal bases of the two bodies was a necessary prereq- 
uisite to any effort to bring the bodies into any sort of 
practical co-operation. If the committees were powerless 
to act, except in harmony with the doctrinal bases of the 
bodies which they represented, the points in which those 
bases agreed and those in which they diverged had to be 
kept clearly in view. No action taken otherwise had any 
prospect of acceptation and ratification from their bodies. 

The representatives of the General Synod cheerfully con- 
ceded this point. A paper read by one of the representa- 
tives of the General Council stated : 


.“Ifthe doctrinal positions of the two bodies be regarded as 
con'radictory or exclusive of one another, these committees are 
powerless, even within the sphere of what is conferential. The 
committees, therefore, are able to confer upon the terms of their 
appointment only under the assumptions: (a) That the General 
Synod regards the doctrinal position of the General Council to 
be comprehended within the limits according to which it recog- 
nizes pastors and church organizations as truly Lutheran. Un- 
prepared as the General Synod may be to accept the Funda- 
mental Principles of Faith and Church Polity confessed by the 
General Council, it nevertheless is satisfied with the subscription 
given by the General Council to the Augsburg Confession, as 
guarding with sufficient explicitness the faith of the Augsburg 
Confession, which the General Synod has pledged itself to main- 
tain. (b) That the General Council regards the doctrina) position 
of the General Synod, as set forth in Article IJ, Sec. 3 of its 
Constitution, not to be antagonistic or contradictory to the 
‘Fundamental Principles,’ but, on the other hand, regards these 
‘Fundamental Principles’ only as a necessary defense and 
more explicit statement of that which the General Synod, in the 
above mentioned article, acknowledges and confesses to be its 
doctrine. 

“The chief obstacles preventing the co-operation and union of 
the two bodies are: (a) That the General Synod is not prepared 
to accept the position maintained in the Fundamental Principles 
of the General Council as such necessary defense and more ex- 
plicit statement of the General Synod’s doctrinal basis, but 
pleads for a degree of liberty in the interpretation of the Augs- 
burg Confession among those who subscribe to it, which the 
Fundamental Principles manifestly excludes. -(b) That the 
General Council, heartily accepting the doctrinal basis laid 
down in Art. II, Sec. 3 of the General Synod’s Constitution,as far 
as it goes, deems it insufficient in view not. only of errors con- 
cerning the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession, prevalent in 
this land and age among those who profess to subscribe it, but 
also because of direct attacks upon the same allowed under such 
plea of liberty in the interpretation of the Confession. The 
members of the General Council most fully acquainted with 
what transpires in the General Synod cannot close their eyes to 
the fact that there are within the General Synod those who pub- 
lish that it is a ground for Church discipline for a Lutheran 
pastor or professor to teach that all the doctrines of the Augs- 
burg Confession are fundamental, and who are able to maintain 
their position as honored members of the General Synod, while 
publicly and emphatically repudiating certain doctrines of the 
Augsburg Confession.” 

** Hence the General Council claims that the tests of fidelity to 
the Augsburg Confession made by the General Synod, are insuffi- 
cient to guarantee in any pastor or congregation the Lutheran 
character demanded by the General Synod’s own basis, and 
more specifically defined in the General Council’s Fundamental 
Principles.” 

The General Council representatives did not ask that 
the Committee of Conference should enter into the discus- 
sion of these differences, as the committees were not ap- 
pointed for that purpose, but urged only that they had to 
be kept in view; so that any agreement that would be 
made would not be understood as in any way determining 
or adjusting these points of difference. To adjust them 
satisfactorily and permanently would require time, and 
long, patient and candid discussions in a larger circle than 
that of the seven members of the two committees present. 
The question simply was, what was to be done to prepare 
the way fer a thorough and permanent understandicg. If 
but one step could be taken by the committees that would 
be consistent with the terms of their appointment, and 
would commend itself to the judgment of the bodies rep- 
resented, the meeting would accomplish its end.. 

Resolutions offered by Dr. Hamma were adopted after 
amendment. They recommend that in the establishment 
of new congregations a limited field preoccupied by a con- 
gregation of either body be not entered by the other, un- 
less after a conference between mission boards or commit- 
tees of the two bodies or the synods concerned ; that in 
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the foreign mission field in India the missionaries of the 
two bodies should co-operate so far as possible in the ad- 
jacent fields ; and that writersin the Church papers should 
be urged to abstain from personal and partisan bitterness, 
and to use all efforts to promote the peace and unionof all 
parts of the Lutheran Church so far as this may be con- 
sistent with their duty to be faithful in their testimony to 
the truth and purity of the Lutheran faith. 

Suggestions came to the committee both from the Gen- 
eral Synod and General Council about making provision 
for calling together a Lutheran Congress or Diet for pub- 
lic discussions on doctrinal and other topics. There seemed 
to be no difference of opinion concerning the propriety and 
desirability of such a project. But the committee did not 
regard the recommending of such congress within the 
scope of their instructions as official representatives of the 
General Synod and General Council. It was believed that 
the proper plan to secure its success would be for individ- 
ual members of the two bodies to unite in calling it. 

It must be added that the resolutions passed are simply 
recomnendatory, and cannot be acted upon by either 
vedy until 1895. After action by the General Council, 
they will require fn that body the approval of the District 
Synods. 

One of the incongruities connected with the confusion 
caused by the divisions among Lutherans in America that 
incidentally came to the attention of the committees of 
conference, was the fact that tho the Church is sometimes 
claimed to have six “general bodies,” the truth is that 
there is at present no general body, and the terms “ Gen- 
eral Synod” and “‘ General Council” are misnomers. If 
these two bodies were to unite to-day, five-eighths of the 
Lutherans in America would still remain outside. They 
are simply two different alliances of synods around differ- 
ent centers, marking two earnest efforts of the venerable 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania “to gather all Lutherans 
into one body. 

Whatever may be the result of the conference, or how- 
ever it may be regarded, the members of both committees 
certainly endeavored fully to discharge their duty, with 
fidelity to their instructions and with courtesy,respect and 
the best of feeling toward thoseon the other side. Ifthe 
action everywhere be received in the same spirit, some- 
thing will certainly result of ultimate value to all; but 
this is almost more than can be reasonably expected. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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ACCORDING to a recent report there are 43,324 lay 
preachers in England in connection with the Baptists and 
various branches of Methodists. 


....President William Henry Greene, of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, has written a denial of the state- 
ment that two of the students of the seminary have sought 
admission in the Roman Catholic Church. He says there 
is no truth in it whatever. 


....One of the most successful evangelistic campaigns 
has been that conducted in the comparatively small city 
of Maryville, Mo., by Major Cole. He had the cordial sup- 
port of the Methodist, Baptistand Presbyterian churches, 
and not only of the churches but of many business men, 
including the Mayor, who tho not Christians themselves 
did everything in their power to make the meetings a suc- 
cess. Also most successful revival services have been car- 
ried on in Hinton, W. Va., under the lead of evangelist 
W. P. Fife, who is called the Moody of the South. 


....We are informed by The Christian Conservator, 
organ of the United Brethren (Old Constitution) that the 
Supreme Courts of four States have pronounced on the 
property cases in dispute between the majority and minor- 
ity of the United Brethren—Indiana, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan—two for the contention of the majority 
that theconstitution and confession were legally revised 
and two against. Ina Ohio, Illinois and Missouri lower 
courts have pronounced for the majority, in Virginia for 
the minority. Judge Taft, of the United States Circuit 
Court, has also given decision for the minority. 


....The Wesleyan Methodists of England, are discussing 
the advisability of a sort of ecclesiastical superintendency. 
Dr. Rigg proposes to group the thirty-five districts, corre- 
sponding to annual conferences in the United States, into 
thirteen divisions, and to create a body of ministers set 
apart from the ordinary circuit work to administer them. 
He would have thirteen men chosen, who should in turn 
preside over the district meetings and perform on a larger 
scale the functions of the present chairmen of districts. 
It is said that this project is supported by Hugh Price 
Hughes and others ; but it is also strongly opposed. 


....The ¢gemiannual report of the Y. P. S. C. E. shows 
that the growth since the Montreal Convention, held in 
July, has even exceeded the previous average of one hun- 
dred new societies every week. It appears that during the 
six months 28,741 local societies have been enrolled with a 
total membership of 1,724 460. The growth has been most 
encouraging in all denominations except one, the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, which has the Epworth League. The 
Presbyterians lead with about 6,000 societies. There are 
24,994 societies in the United States, 2,039in Canada and 
1,708 in Europe and foreign lands.) The growth in foreign 
lands has been very marked. 


.... The committees of the Northern and Southern Pres- 
byterian Synods of Texas and Tennessee met at Austin and 
Chattanooga to consider the negotiations for union. At 
Austin the Southern members held that only synodical 
union could be discussed, while the Northern members 
claimed that mere sy nodical union was impracticable, the 
essential thing being a union of the two Churches as a 
whole; and it was urged that this be presented to the as- 
semblies in connection with the reports of the committees, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


At Chattanooga both parties expressed the feeling that 
the two Churches are coming closer together. In illustra- 
tion a large company of pastors and delegates went out to 
the country church on the old battleground of Missionary 
Ridge, and for seyeral days held very effective revival serv- 
ices there. 


...-Among the different movements of reaching the for- 
eign populations in this country with religious truth there 
is none more effective than religious newspapers in their 
native languages. The Congregationalists of Chicago, 
under the lead of the Rev. E. A. Adams, formerly mission- 
ary of the American Board in Austria, are conducting an 
eight-page weekly Bohemian paper, entitled Pravda, or 
Truth. It already has more than 38,500 paying subscribers, 
about equally divided between Chicago and the rest of the 
country, and is recognized by the whole Bohemian press, 
which evidently feels its influence. Its chief object is to 
set forth before its readers personal Christian life; but it 
seeks also to show the relation between Christian life and 
public life. It is a source of anxiety to those interested in 
the paper that nearly two thousand Chicago subscribers 
have been without work for several months, and hence 
their subscriptions to this paper can scarcely be paid. 
There is no time when its influence has been stronger, and 
no time when it needs more efficient support than the pres- 
ent. 


...-Union Theological Seminary of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church celebrated its seventieth anniversary 
January 4th. Among those who took part in the exer- 
cises were President McIlwaine of Hampden-Sydney and 
Moses D. Hoge, D.D., of Richmond. It was expected that 
Robert Burwell, D.D , of the class of ’24, the oldest living 
representative among the alumni, would be present ; but 
he was detained at home by feebleness, altho he sent a 
paper furnishing his recollection of the seminary at the 
time of his graduation. Prof. W. W. Moore, the sen- 
ior member of the faculty, gave the historical address, 
setting forth the early difficulties which beset it and show- 
ing what it had done. Of ail the foreign missionaries of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church two-thirds are gradu- 
ates of this seminary, three-fourths of the ministers in the 
Synod of Virginia, and half of those in the Synod of North 
Carolina. Cordial letters of congratulation were read 
from Princeton and Auburo Seminaries, the Episcopal 
Seminary at Alexandria, Richmond College and many 
other institutions. 


....We have received advices from Russia in which it is 
stated that there is litule, if any, apparent abatement of 
the persecution from which the unfortunate Stundists and 
Baptists of that country suffer. It is said that during this 
winter a large number of these brethren will be tried for 
holding and disseminating heretical views, and that there 
is little doubt it will go hard with them. There are some 
dozen Stundists in jail awaiting trial in the ove province 
of Kharkoff. Some trials are also pending in the provinces 
of Kief and Poltava andin the country of the Don Cos- 
sacks, These men, if found guilty, will remain in jail 
over the winter, and then, as soon as the Caucasian Moun- 
tains are sufficiently free of snow, they will be tramped 
across them in chains to the provinces of Erivan and 
Elisabethpol. It is reported from Nicopol, in the Russian 
province of Ekaterinoslav, that a considerable body of 
Stundists, men, women and children, have arrived at 
Chernishevka, a suburb of that town. So great were the 
hardships they endured in their native province of Kief 
that they determined to sell all their little belongings and 
settle in a province where they hoped to be freer from the 
hostile attention of fanatical neighbors and mercilcss 


- priests. 


....The committees appointed by the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian Assemblies last year to arrange a 
system of co operation between the two Churches in their 
work among the Negroes, have held a joint meeting in 
Birmingham, Ala., and agreed upon areport. It is stated 
that there was only one dissentient. The instructions of 
the Southern Assembly to its committee were: (1) “‘ To 
unite the work of the two Churches in behalf of the Ne- 
groes in an effort to build up an independent Negro Pres- 
byterian Church, or, failing to agree upon this, (2) to bring 
the work of the two Churches for this cause into closer 
sympathy by practical co-operation in every way possible.” 
The points upon which the joint committees have agreed 
are these: (1) That it is a solemn duty’ to work for the 
evangelization of the Negro; (2) that it can be better done 
by the two Churches together than separately ; (3) that 
hereafter the work now done by the two Churches sepa- 
rately shall be conducted jointly ; (4) that as the Northern 
Church has an incorporated Board of Freedmen which 
has property and in whose name bequests are made, the 
future work of the two Churches shall be conducted by 
that Board, which shall make annual reports to both 
assemblies; (5) that the Board shall consist of twenty-two 
members of whom seven are to be chosen by the Southern 
Assembly; (6) mutual concessions are made to the end 
that the work may be more thoroughly done, the Southern 
Church changing its present responsibilities and power over 
a limited work to participate in a larger and more imp ?rtant 
work to be done by both Churches; the Northern Church 
inviting the assistance and co-operation or their Southern 
brethren because of their “local knowledge and experi- 
ence,’’ and their *‘ vital personal interest ” in the evangel- 
ization of the race around them ; (7) that Dr. W.C. Young 
and Gen. R. D. Johnston be appointed to wait on the 
Northern Assembly at Saratoga, and the Rev. Dr. Cowan 
and the Rev. L. C. Phillips to wait on the Southern As- 
sembly at Nashville to present the action of the two com- 
mittees and give such explanation as may be necessary. 
In this connection it is, perhaps, well to recall the fact that 
negotiations between the two assemblies looking to closer 
co-operation were begun saveral years ago, The report 
agreed upon by the committees was acted upon by the 
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Northern and Southern Assemblies in 1889. The Southern 
Assembly adopted it, but the Northern Assembly amended 
it by cutting out a paragraph which committed the North- 
ern Church to the ‘policy of separate churches, presby- 
teries and.synods subject to the choice of the colored peo- 
ple themselves.”’ There were other features of the report 
proposing co-operation in the home field, but very little 
in the way of practical results seem to have been secured. 
For many years there has been a plan of co-operation be- 
tween the Southern Presbyterian Church and the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, by which the latter has assisted in 
- maintenance of the colored institute at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala, 


.... The evangelistic campaign in Brooklyn, already men- 
tioned in these columns, is moving forward in a most en- 
couraging way all along the line; and the hearts of many 
pastors are full of joy at the bright prospects. The work 
is under the direction of a Central Committee, including 
members of many denominations, of which Dr. David 
Gregg is Chairman. Mectings have been held every day, 
at noon, in the Y.M.C. A. Hall, and the attendance has 
ranged from-700 to 1,200 in spite of snow and mud. These 
meetings have been remarkably interesting, and have 
demonstrated the wisdom of the committee in concen- 
trating all their working forces here, and in engaging the 
large hall instead of asmaller room. Stirring addresses 
have been delivered by evangelists George C. Needham, H. 
M. Wharton, Ferd. Schiverea, Thomas Needham, Arthur 
Crane. A number of city pastors have also taken part, 
and shown their sympathy by their presence on the plat- 
form. Itis hoped that Mr. Moody, fresh from his work 
at Providence, will also be present. The singing of the 
Gospel has been an attractive feature in these gatber- 
ings, and many hearts have been melted as inspired 
truths have been borne in upon them on the wiugs of sorg 
from consecrated lips. Every afternoon several hundred 
people have gathered for prayer and testimony in the La. 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. The meetings 
have been Jed by Dr. Partington, and the Rev. Messrs. 
A. H. Moment, John E. Lloyd, John Humpstone and 
Jesse W. Brooks. The topics have been timely 
and chosen hy the committee. Monday, The Ba p- 
tism of the Holy Ghost; Tuesday, the Spirit of Self 
sacrifice; Wednesday, Christianity for the People: 
Thursday, Public Confession of Christ; Friday, The 
World for Christ. Simultaneous meetings also took place 
in the First Reformed Church, Bedford Avenue, partici- 
pated in by various pastors of the city, and were largely 
attended. Every evening the Rev. H. M. Wharton, of 
Baltimore, has preached in the Washington Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, five churches uniting in the services. The 
Rev. E. J. Parker, singing evangelist from London, has 
preached in the Reformed Episcopal Church of the Recon- 
ciliation, three churches uniting. George C. Needham 
has preached every evening in the Sixth Avenue Baptist 
Church, and his brother Thomas in Jamaica, Long Island, 
four churches uniting. Evangelist Arthur Crane bas held 
meetings every night in the Greene Avenue Baptist 
Churcb,and Ferd. Schiverea in the Bethesda People’s Con- 
gregational Church. Dr. A. C. Dixon has been helpiug 
Mr. Wharton in the Washington Avenue meetings, and 
hisassistant, the Rev. S. V. Robinson, has preached in the 
Greenwood %aptist Church and the Central Presbyterian 
Church. Various churches of other denominations are 
also united in the movement, and applications are comivg 
in from other pastors anxious to co-operate with tbe 
Central Committee and share in the blessings of this cam 
paign. Thetide is rising. 








Missions. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MISSION BOARDS. 


THE success of the Conference of Foreign Mission Boards, 
held in January, 1893, in this city, was such that another 
was called forthe present year. Invitations were sent out 
by the committee having the matter in charge to forty- 
five different societies. Various causes operated to prevent 
a large number from gathering. Twelve societies, how- 
ever, were represented at the meeting held January 17tb, 
in the Methodist Mission Rooms in thiscity. These were 
the American Board, the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, The Southern Baptist Convention, the Free Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society, the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 

“the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the Boards of Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church North, the two Re- 
formed Churches, the Methodist Episcopal Church, North 
and South, and the Methodist Church of Canada, the 
Lutheran General Council, the United Brethren, and the 
Universalists. The International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. was also represented, and there were afew other 
individuals present. Dr. Ellinwood of the Presbyterian 
Board was chosen chairman. 

The discussion was opened with a paper by J. O. Peck, 
D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on ‘‘ The Awak- 
ening and Maintaining of Intelligent Missionary Spirit in 
the Home Churches.” Dr. Peck emphasized especially 
the necessity of securing the intelligent understanding of 
missions by the pastors of the cburches. claiming that at 
present a large number of them are entirely ignorant, as 
is manifested by the letters sent in for information. He 
also drew special attention to the necessity of dwelling 
upon the fact that the work of missions is the essential 
characteristic of the Christian Church ; that it is what the 
Church was organized for, and without it its work cannot 
be successfully carriedon. The discussion on this topic in 
five-minute speeches was participated in by a number of 
those present, among them Dr. Willingham, of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, and Dr. F. M. Raines, of the 
Disciples Church. 

The next topic was “ The Development of Self-Support- 
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ing Churches on the Foreign Field.” The opening address 
on “The Importance of the Measure was by Dr. Mabie of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, and the next 
paper, on “‘ The Best Meansof Securing this End,” was by 
Dr. Duncan of the same Board. Dr. Mabie, called special 
attention to the point that the self-support of the native 
churches does not mean the lessening of contributions at 
home, that the work of missions is constantly increasing. 
The idea of self-support has less to do with the relief of the 
churches at home than with the development of the 
churches abroad ; it carries with it the idea of develop- 
ment in the line of aggressive work and the control of 
: their own work. It is essential, moreover, to the proper 
' relations between the churches and the communities. 
Churches built by foreign funds inevitably assume the 
foreign aspect, and there was not that spontaneity of work 
that is essential to the best life of theChurch. As an 
illustration of the proper methods by which this may be 
: secured Dr. Duncan gave somewhat fully the extremely 
3 interesting history of the Bassein Karen Mission in Burma 
; where there are now ninety-one self-supporting churches, 
and not a_ single church which is not self-sup- 
porting. This was due chiefly to the fact that the 
missionary who laid the foundations started with correct 
views, urged the development of lay workers in the 
Church, and brought about the unique custom of church 
discipline for covetousness. Other points dwelt upon 
were the influences from the Boards, which should be 
stronger, and the great necessity of industrial education 
in mission communities, developing the ability to carry 
on their own work. In the discussion that followed Dr. 
John, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, dwelt 
upon the great increase in the number of native workers. 
Dr. Leonard, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, spoke of 
his recent trip to Japan and the danger arising from the 
preference by native pastors for support. from the Foreign 
Board rather than from their own Church, the missionaries 
being looked upon as paymasters. 

The third topic was “The Means of Securing Missionary 
Candidates of the Highest Qualifications’’ opened by Dr. H. 
N. Cobb, of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. He called at- 
tention to the fact that while some missionaries are born 
not made, that becomes evident in very few cases, 
and there remains therefore with the Boards the necessity 
of making a choice between the caudidates who offer. 
Thus arises the necessity of clear ideas asto what consti- 
tutes the proper qualifications. From the general ignor- 
ance on this point it results that testimonials are of very 
little value. If the missionary is to be simply an evangel- 
ist certain characteristics are required; if he is to bea 
translator of the Scriptures or of religious books, others 
are needed ; so too if he is to be an organizer of churcbes or 
a leaderin community life. Many-sided men are required, 
but certain characteristics lie at the basis of all. Not 
always the men who seem to be the best prove to be the 
best; not always those who give the most promise-at the 
beginning develop the most successful work. While 
emphasis should be laid upon the careful study of men’s 
characteristics in the colleges and seminaries, it is often 
helpful to the work to call from the pastorate men whose 
experience and success there give the most valuable indi- 
cations of success on the field. 

The afternoon session was given up to two papers and 
the discussion upon them, the first by Dr. Ellinwood, of 
the Presbyterian Board, on ‘“‘ The True Relation of Mission 
Boards to Colleges on Mission Ground.” The paper was so 
I exhaustive a summary of the question, so fair a statement 
of the different elements involved, that at its close there 
was little disposition to discuss the topic. To summarize 
it is almost impossible. We can only give the results in 
very brief form. Education on mission ground has devel- 
oped ina number of ways that were not anticipated. It 
has produced evils which startle many and arouse the feel- 
ing that it is dangerous. At the same time it has devel- 
3 oped useful characteristics, which show that it cannot be 
thrown aside. To do without the training of men who 
shall be competent to meet on their own ground the 
acute minds of Japan, China, India or other countries, 
would be suicidal to the mission cause: so also the 
‘ native community itself must be developed. Such oppor- 

tunities will almost inevitably be abused ; at the same time 
that abuse does not give ground for doing away with the 
opportunities. The prime work of mission education must 
be the development of intelligent Christian thought, the 
Christian apprehension of principles and truth. So far as 
practical it should be limited to these lines. Reference 
was made to the fact that the British Government in India, 
» realizing that its own plan for so many years of secular 
education is proving a failure in that it does not develop 
moral power, is looking to the mission schools to supply 
that lack, and many of the missionaries deprecate very 
strongly withdrawing from Government grants just at 
this time when the opportunity for giving a religious and 
moral tone to general education in connection with the 
Government is developing so unexpectedly and forcibly. 
The few remarks that followed Dr. Ellinwood’s paper were 
little more than the development in one form or another of 
what he had said. 

The closing paper, by Dr. A. Sutherland, of Canada, on 
“Practical Provision for Missionaries,” as to outfit, 
houses, salaries, furloughs, support of children, etc., was 
as entertaining as it was sympathetic and practical. The 
thought underlying the whole was that the missionary 
should receive a comfortable support; that this is called 
for by the interest of the churches in securing his best 
efficiency in the work, that that efficiency increases as bis 
years of experience increase, and the whole basis of his 
relations to the churches in their financial regard should 
be that of securing the longest and the most effective 
service‘ from each one. At the close of the paper a 
request was made that the officers of the different 
Boards represented there should state the ‘rules of 
the Boards in regard to these matters. A few were 
called upon; but there was no time for a full re- 
port, and a committees was appointed to draw up 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


questions and secure for the use of the different Boards a 
tabulated statement of the methods and rules adopted in 
different fields. Another committee was appointed as the 
result of the discussion on self-support. This committee is 
to prepare a series of questions to elicit the facts as to the 
present condition of that question in the native churches 
throughout the world. The Boards are to send out these 
questions to their different fields and return the answers 
to this committee, who are to tabulate them for report 
to the next meeting, to take place in January of 1895. 
Series of resolutions were adopted looking toward an ear- 
nest appeal to the churches for a wider and deeper and even 
more practical interest in the work of missions, and the 
Conference closed with the feeling that much good had 
been done. 
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is, by what I may call its linear symmetry, well adapted t 

a material of rather narrowly limited surface, such as the 
clay tablet was. This word, pp, sepher, is the only di- 
rect hint of writing which Genesis contains. The title 
and brief introduction are incorporated in the narrative, 
as in Gen. 2: 4; 6: 9; 10: 1; and the whole narrative is 
divisible into two unequal sections, the former including 
this title, etc., filling 20% lines of an ordinary page of the 
printed Hebrew, and the latter a little short of 16—short, 
because the record of Noah is broken at the end, and does 
not comprise any sum total of his years and mention of 
his death, as in the case of the other patriarchs; which 
would probably have brought the two sections to a very 
close proportion, nearly that of 20+ to 16+, or say 5: 4. 


Thus we have 5 quatrains in one section to 4 in the other, 
and each tablet surface might obviously, according to its 
size, have contained one or more quatrains. 

ULVERSTON, ENGLAND. 








Diblical Research. 
TEL-EL-AMARNA AND THE PENTATEUCH. 
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School and College. 


A LARGE number of the members of the Harvard Annex 
Alumne Association are dissatisfied with the movement to 
have the Annex incorporated as Radcliffe College, with 
the power of conferring degrees. What they want is 
union with Harvard itself. They are circulating a paper 
for signatures, in which they say that one of the chief 
aims of the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women has been to accumulate funds and offer them to 
Harvard when sufficient, on condition that the University 
provide instruction for such women as pass the entrance 
examinations required for men, confer its own degrees 
upon them, and treat them in all respects as a department 
of the university. They say that.they would prefer the 
certificate of the society rather than any degree whatso- 
ever, except that of Harvard itself; and if the Harvard 
degree is unattainable, still they have patience and would 
rather wait until it is attainable than to give their support 
to the separate college idea. The petition requests the 
president and members of the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women not to take any further steps to 
have the Legislature incorporate Radcliffe College, and 
that no action be taken ‘‘ tending to accentuate the dis- 
tinction between your Society and Harvard University in 
fact and in the public mind.” 








BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 





THE far-reaching influence of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets 
on all questions touching early Hebrew literature is not 
easily exhausted. Clay, written on while soft and baked 
or sun-dried hard, is probably the oldest writing material 
in the world for records designed to be kept. We may as- 
sume for a certainty that it was at the disposal of Moses 
(familiar with the elaborate system of documentary regis- 
ter practiced in Egypt) throughout the wilderness sojourn. 
{t is obviously the simplest possible, needing only a slab 
of moist clay and a skewer; whereas skins or papyrus sup- 
pose ink, besides requiring some process of dressing or 
pressing. In the bed of every desert wadythere was wet 
clay of some sort to be had; and true to the early process, 
the oldest Hebrew verbs for “write’’— 5D, saphar, and 
3n3, kathav—meant originally to “engrave.’’ Another 
such—only found in Deut. 1: 5; 27: 8, and Hab. 2: 2—is 
“x3, bdar. It bears, as I hope further to show if space be 
permitted, the same sense in all three, and is literally, not 
figuratively (which only weakens its force) to be rendered. 
In Deut. 27: 8 it has the phrase “‘upon stones” immediate- 
ly preceding, while in Habakkuk it occurs with the phrase, 
“on tablets’ (luchoth) next following. It meant at first 
to ‘‘dig’’ for water; and, pointed as a noun, is the word 
for “‘ well,” as in Beer-sheba, etc. Theexcavating in moist 
clay (for damp surfaces are the sign of water), is the idea 
which connects the uses of the spade and of the stile. 
Why, again, do we find the phrase constantly added that 
the “Ten Words” of the Covenant were ‘written on 
tables of stone?” Probably as a more dignified material, 
because the ordinary writing tablet was a slab of clay. 
Similarly in Deut. 27: 2 the monument of the Law is to be 
of “ great stones.” All thoughtful students of the Mosaic 
laws must have noticed how commonly they run in short 
paragraphs of from one to four verses. Lev. 19 and Deut. 
24 are good instances. It is obvious thata tile or brick 
with from one to four written surfaces would easily ac- 
commodate such compositions, That short compositions 
preceded long ones may be held as a universal axiom. 
And this again helps to explain the great lack of arrange- 
ment conspicuous in the laws of the wilderness sojourn. 
If the keeping of the tablets in their proper groups were 
laxly observed, and their first incorporation in continuous 
manuscripts were conducted without closely critical care, 
as may especially have been likely to happen in the last few 
months of Moses’ life, when a vast number of agenda, 
amidst the wars of occupation of the eastern area and the 
allotment of that soil, would leave but scanty time for 
such studies, we see at once how likely such derangement 
would be. This applies especially to Deuteronomy, but 
the lack of digestive order is largely exemplified, also, in 
Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers. And it is surely note- 
worthy that, however many editors the work may have 
had subsequently, no editorial hand ventured to tamper 
with the order, or disorder, once established, or, if he did, 
it was fatal to the popularity and permanency of his work; 
for no such attempt or any result of it has ever obtained a 
place either in tradition or record. 2 
I would draw special attention to the bearing of this on 
such a chapter as Num. 7. ‘‘ The offering of the princes at 
the dedication of the Tabernacle,” in which every head of 
every tribe is cataloged with his votive items in siz verses, 
as we now divide them, identical in every phrase and word, 
twelve times over. This triumph of prolixity has been 
held to be an almost irrefragable proof of a committee of 
scribes, with the amplest leisure, such as the Captivity 
furnished, with no very careful scruples as to original 
sources, with an utter barrenness of invention and astrong 
passion for bald iteration, incubating at Babylon on “a 
past that never was present.” But this chapter, the de- 
spair of commentators from the traditional standpoint 
hitherto, is capable of the simplest and most natural ex- - 
planation, if we adopt the view of tablet records. Sup- 
pose the offerings to have been distributable in all their 
kinds and in exact proportions, with the motive ‘“‘ that 
there might be equality ” among the tribes—as why should 
they not have been ?—the originals would be analogous to 
receipts from the Sacred Treasury, given to the head of 
each tribe, each with its date duly inscribed. The method 
was doubtless familiar to Moses from Egyptian precedents 
of temples and the like, and would probably include a 
duplicate of each document to be kept in the treasury 
itself. Tben the comprehensive zeal of the first amanu- 
ensis—for which the years of penal wandering eould give as 
ample leisure as those of penal captivity—incorporates the 
entire file, names, dates and all ; the days of the actual ob- 
lations being reckoned from ‘“‘ the day that Moses had fully 
set up the tabernacle” (Num. 7: 1). 
If we take “ the book (3Hp, sepher).of the generations of 
Adam” (Gen. 5) as having been originally a tablet or tab- 
lets, we see at once how the form into which it is digested 


.... The announcement of the annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association has been made for Richmond, Va. Itis to 
open on the twentieth of February and to close on the 22d. 
Among the topics which have been selected for carefully 
prepared papers are the ‘‘ Present Phases of Educational 
Problems in Europe,’ ‘‘The Adaptation of Libraries to 
Public School Uses,’”’ ‘‘The South and its Problems,”’ 
‘The Improvement of Teachers now in the Schools,” 
‘Enriching the Elementary Courses,’’ “‘ The University in 
its Relation to the Teaching Profession,” “The Care of 
Truants and Incorrigibles,” and the report of the ‘“*Com- 
mittee of Ten” on Secondary Education. Opportunity is 
to be given for a full discussion of this report, a summary 
of which we have already givenin these columns. D. L. 
Kiehle, of Minneapolis, Minn., is the president of the De- 
partment, and F. Treudley, of Youngstown, O., is the sec - 
retary. 


....Admission by certificate is now the almost universal 
rule in the New England colleges. Boston University is 
the latest to adopt the plan. : 








Personals. 


MR. GLADSTONE has usually been considered the father 
of the House of Commons. This is not quite true. Mr. 
Villiers (ninety-one) is older, and so is Sir Isaac Holden 
(eighty-seven). But Mr. Gladstone has been at Westmin- 
ster sixty-one years, having been elected for Newark in 
December, 1882. He-held his firstoffice—as a junior lofd 
of the treasury, under Peel—fifty-nine years ago. Mr. 
Gladstone was a lord of the treasury before Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain were born, 
and when even Sir William Harcourt was only a child of 
seven. 





....-The Imperial Courts of Europe arein dismay, The 
Shah of Persia has announced his intention to visit Ber- 
lin, St. Petersburg, Paris and Vienna during the present 
year. Hewill start in Mayor June and remain in Europe 
several months. The occasion for the dismay is the fact 
that he always carries with him a very large retinue, and 
entertaining him is more expensive than entertaining any 
other monarch; yet they can hardly decline the honor. 


....A Servian newspaper, which has the reputation of 
being the best edited and leading newspaper of the King- 
dom, came out recently with the announcement onits first 
page that ‘‘ Owing to the intolerable laziness of our Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, Mr. Zrak, who spends his nights in feasting 
and sleeps the whole day through, our number this week. 
is only half its usual size.” 


....Francis Parkman, the historian, left an estate.valued 
at $195,950. Thisdid not include a summer estate at New- 
castle, N. H., copyrights and stereotype plates and con- 
tracts, these being of uncertain value. The real estate is 
valued at $55,000 and the personal property at $140,850. 


..-It is said that Professor Tyndall’s American tour 
yielded him net $13,000, which, it is said, he presented to 
three American universities for the purpose of assisting 
students who devoted themselves to scientific research. 


....General Neal Dow will be ninety years of age on 
March 20th; and it has been proposed by Miss Frances E. 
Willard that the day be commemorated by a special 
demonstration in behalf of the cause of Prohibition. 
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...-It is said that Alexander R. Shepherd, once “‘ Boss 
Shepherd,” of Washington, and execrated as the lowest 
type of politician, is now a rich mine owner in Mexico. He 
is a man of great influence in Chihuahua. His hacienda 


in the mountains is a veritable fort to protect the prop-. 


erty from revolutionists and bandits of the country. 
Within are the homes of Shepherd and his employés, and 
the ore crushing mills. One of hisdoings is the introduc- 
tion of paper money into that part of the country against 
the protests of the people and the peremptory refusal of 
the Mexican Government; but Shepherd’s notes are now 
universally circulated all over Chihuahua. 








Charities. 


In a public letter Miss Frances Isabel Currie calls at- 
tention to the fact that the city of New York fails to make 
any provision for its respectable but homeless women, 
while it provides shelter for all of its criminal classes. 
This seems to be not only unjust, but excessively stupid ; 
for it drives decent women and girls into the city’s Mag- 
dalen asylums, where they are soon corrupted by their dis- 
solute associates. Think of their beipg imprisoned in a 
building with inebriates and women of the street, of 
sleeping in the same dormitories with the latter class, of 
eating at the same table with them, and of hearing their 
accounts of their past vicious lives! This is our city’s 
school of vice, and it has a kindergarten; for it is partly 
filled with little children. Miss Currie asks if anything 
could be sadder, and calls for an industrial home for re- 
spectable women only—a home where crime has no dor- 
mitory and where no stigma will be placed upon its in- 
habitants. We heartily second her plea. 





....By the will of Jonathan Fluck, of Philadelphia 
$10,000 are left in trust to his wife, and after her death in 
trust for the benefit of his sister, with revision of the prin- 
cipal at her death to the trustees of the Memorial M. E. 
Church, Eighth and Cumberland Streets, and to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Twelfth and Lehigh Avenues. 


..The late Ellen Graham, of Philadelphia, left $300 
each to Bishop Taylor’s mission in Africa, the Methodist 
Episcopal Orphanage and the Ladies United Mite Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


..By the will of George W. Stever, of Philadelphia, 
about $100,000 is to be divided equally between Grace 
Church, the Church Dispensary, of Southwark, and two 
local charities. 


....The Hospital of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia has received $5000 by the will of the late 
John Boyer, of Norristown, Penn. 








Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 4TH. 


BEGINNING OF THE | HEBREW NATION.—GEN. 
17: 1-9. 








GOLDEN TExT.—I will bless thee and make thy name 
great ; and thou shalt be a blessing.—GEN. 12: 2. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ Get thee out of the country.”—Abram was 
born in Ur of the Chaldees. By Chaldea is meant the 
southern part of the valley through which the Euphrates 
and Tigris flow. In those days the valley had not filled up 
with alluvial deposits as it is now, and did not extend so 
far into the Persian Gulf by about two hundred miles. 
One of the chief cities was Ur, whose locality has been. dis- 
covered by uncovering its ruins, within fifty years, and 
finding its name on the bricks of the city. It lies far 
down on the west bank of the Euphrates, and the modern 
name of the mound is Mugheir. Nowitis nothing but a 
great heap of clay, which covers the bricks of which the 
old city was made. The population of Ur was originally 
a people called Sumerians, who spoke a language some- 
thing like the Turkish, and were quite dark-skinned. 
Then a Semitic race, from which Abram came, entered 
from the neighboring Arabia, and conquered the first set- 
tlers. They spoke a language something like Hebrew. 
Abram’s family was evidently wealthy, as the Arabs were, 
and counted a large tribe of herdsmen. How the message, 
or impulse, came to Abram we are not told. It sent him 
northward, up the river, till he came to Haran. This 
was a city in Northern Mesopotamia, nearly five 
hundred miles off, to reach which he had to cross the 
Euphrates with his flocks at a ford probably near the 
modern Biredjic, or perhaps earlier, near Anah, when 
the water was low. After remaining there a long 
while, till the death of his father Terah, he again 
crossed the Euphrates, and went to Canaan, a distance of 
three hundred miles southwest. He could not have gone 
straight front Ur to Canaan, on account of the desert. 
“* Lot.’—Abram’s nephew. Abram was now head of 
the tribe, his father having died. ‘“‘ The souls they had 
gotten.”’—Tribes. Men and servants. Abraham was with- 
out children.—-—*‘ Shechem.”—Now called Nablous, 
where is a fine valley and good pasturage for a while. 
The country was not very thickly settled.———“ The 
Canaanites.”’—They were not wandering shepherds, but 
agriculturists and tradesmen, living in towns, not tents. 
“ The Oak of Moreh.’”’—Simply a famous large tree. 
——“ Bethel,” ** Ai.”,—Two towns very near together, be- 
, tween Jerusalem and the Jordan. “Toward the 
South,’’—The South, or Negeb, was the name given to. the 
uncultivated open pasture land south of Palestine. Abram 
went as the necessities of his flocks required. 

Instruction.—For most people it is an unfortunate thing 
to be told to leave their relatives and go to adistant home. 
One loses much good restraint. But if one must go, as a 
young man to the city for work, then he needs to hear 
God’s voice sending him, and to have God go with him and 
keep him from temptation, 
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The promise to Abram that his name should be great, 
and that he should be a great blessing to the world, was 
one that might well stimulate him to a noble ambition to 
live a noble life, as his circumstances would allow. A 
similar voice and a similar ambition may come to any of 
us. Wecannot become as great in some respects as Abra- 
ham, but the world may be blessed in us. We can use our 
powers or the wealth we may secure, so as to bless our 
neighbors, and, in a considerable way, all nations, to which 
we may send the Gospel. Every young person ought to 
have some such high ambition to make his life a noble 
blessing. 

Abram obeyed. He did his duty. He did not know how 
the blessing would come; but he trusted God for that. 

The blessing was many centuries in culminating. Just 
as his ancestors had come from Arabia to Chaldea, and 
gradually come to possess the country, so Abram entered 
Canaan, and, after a few hundred years, his descendants 
owned the land. Then a thousand years longer passed by, 
and Jesus came, in whom the promise was completely ful- 
filled. 

One’s influence aii not die with him. The circle 
of ripples goes on widening after the stone has sunk. We 
may be forgotten, and our good deeds long live after us. 
To how many forgotten saints do we owe our Christianity ! 

Here came the blessing and the cursing. If one is with 
the Lord, then those that attach themselves to him get 
part of his blessing. Those that oppose a good man are 
sure to get beaten inthe end. God rules, and the very stars 
fight against wrong. 

We are curiously told that Abram’s retinue ‘‘ went forth 
to go into the land of Canaan, and into the land of Canaan 
they came.’”’ That is a good record. What he began todo 
he accomplished. He was no unstable man. Here isa 
lesson for a wise plan and a firm accomplishment. If you 
begin on a school life, carry it out. If you begin to serve 
God, stick to it. 

Wherever Abram went he builded an altar. Every fam- 
ily ought to do that. Parents ought to pray not only 
alone, but before their children, and every day. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BERGER, Ju.ivus J., Eldred, Penn., resigns. 
CLIFTON, J. J., Le Mars, Ia., accepts call to Egan, 8. D. 


DORWOOD, W. T., Ballston Spa, accepts call to Church of the 
Redeemer, New York 4 Ble Ee 


HAINES, E. A., Haverhill, Mass., resigns. 
LANDIS, D. R.. Pierre, S. D., accepts call to Jefferson, Ia. 
oe. E. F., Rochester Theo. Sem., called to Watertown, 





SW ld W:, 
Hurley,8 Ss. D: 


Armour and Parkston, called to Parker and 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BECKWITH, GEorGE A., Windham, Vt., accepts call to East 
Granville; Mass. 
nowy. Triton C. H., Hopkinton, accepts call to Deerfield, 


ws “tan Victor F., Hopkins, Minn., accepts call to Waverly, 
a. 


CARROLL, CHARLES W., Hudson, called to Hough Ave. ch., 


Cleveland, O. 


CHALMERS, THomas (Disc.), Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to 
Port Huron, Mich. 


COLLIER, CHRISTOPHER W., 
Conn. 


DAVIS, R. Henry, North Conway, N. H., resigns. 
ELLWOOD, WILLIAM, accepts call to Stafford, Kan. 

FRARY, EvGeEnE M., Coleraine, Mass., resigns. 
HANNAFORD, WILLIAM H., ord. recently, Pleasanton, Mich, 
LANPHEAR, W. E., accepts call to Masonville, Ia. 

NELSON, Joun W., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Nora, Ill. 


accepts call to East Hampton, 


> NEWCOMB, Aaron S8., Windsor, accepts call to Ithaca and 


Neptune, Wis. 
PATTERSON, GrorGE W., inst. January 4th, East St. Johns- 
rt. 


bury, 

PENROSE, RicHarD, Rockaway Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

POOR, WIituiAM G., Chicopee Falls, Mass., accepts call to 
Keene, N. I. 


PRESTON, H. L., Rico, Col., resigns. 
es THEODORE P., Chicago, IIl., called to West Newton, 
ass. 


REES, LuTHeER, Paris, Tex., accepts call to Tucson, Ariz. 
notrl C. FREMONT, West Concord, called to West Lebanon, 


SEIBERT, SAMUEL S., Ellsworth and Atwood, Mich., resigns. 
SEYMOUR, BELA N., Fifth ch., Washington, D. C., resigns. 


STEWART, WIL11AM R., Garner, accepts call to Britt and 
Hutchins, Ia. 


STORM, Jutivs E., Dewitt and Kilpatrick, Neb., resigns. 
STOUFFER, D. G., Union Chapel, Peoria, Il., resigns. 
STRONG, FRANK P., Fredonia, Kan., resigns. 

SWIFT, BENJAMIN, becomes permanent pastor at Orwell, Vt. 


WHEAT, FRANK I., Holliston, Mass., accepts call to Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 


WILLCOX, C. E., ord. recently, Lamberton, Minn. 
WISEMAN, CHARLEs F., South Hartford, N. Y., accepts call to 
Williamsfield Center, O. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BROWN, EL.iorr W., Detroit, Mich., called to Austin, Ill. 
CARNAHAN, Rosert A., inst. January 23d, Detroit, Mich. 


~ COBB, 8. H., Grand Rapids, Mich., resigns. 


coners, Isaac H., Stanhope, N.J., accepts call to Hagerstown, 


aug stay, ¢, M., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Gettysburg and 
etcher, 


McCARTY, C. C., Deming, Wash., resigns. od 
MOTT, H. E., Dubuque, called to Buffalo, Ia. 

NYCE, Harry, Kingston, Ind., accepts call to Peru, Ind. 
ToS C. C., West Superior, Mich., accepts call to Aberdeen, 


SWAN, B. C., Metropolis, Il., resigns. 
VALLANDIGHAM, James L., Head of Christiana, Del., re- 
signs. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BABCOCK, CHArtes H., Prot. Epis., Providence, R. L., resigns. 
BRADDON, Henry L. C., Prot. Epis., Florence, N. J., resigns. 
MOFFATT, G. W., Free Bap., Hope, Mich., resigns. 

POPE, L. M., Univ., Union, Ind., resigns. 

PUNNETT, T. W., Prot. Epis., Catonsville, Md., resigns. 
SHAGGS, J. A., Cumb. Pres., Visalia, Cal., resigns. 

SMITH, H. F., Cumb. Pres., Wellington, Kan., resigns. 
WINSON, Irvine, Free Bap., Monticello, Wis., resigns. 
WALBRIDGE, W. H., Unit., Peterboro, N. H., resigns. 


January 25, 1894, 


Fitecatur. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 








by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORY AS READ BY 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS.* 


On one who remembers ‘‘ The Emancipation of Massa- 
chusetts,” by Mr. Brooke Adams, and ‘‘ Three Episodes 
of Massachusetts History,” by Charles Francis Adams, 
this new volume by the last-named author may make 
thé impression that the Adams family, descended as it is 
from Thomas Hooker on one side and from John Cotton 
on the other, are now engaged in picking to pieces the 
history of the Old Commonwealth as industriously as 
their ancestors were engaged in building it up. Over 
the poetry, the heroism and the noble example of the 
history, this book throws a blanket wet and cold. The 
author storms his way into the metropolis of our Puritan 
history like another Constable Bourbon into Rome, and 
leaves the history which has furnished four generations 
their noblest ideals a wreck. 

To his thinking Massachusetts history has been written 
by ancestor-worshiping apologists, of whom Palfrey is 
the type, and whom he describes as ‘“‘ filio-pietistic,” as 
bad a word as a sneer could make it; but no more justi- 
fied than patricidal would be for his own style of treat- 
ment. Tothe young men at Harvard who listened to 
these chapters as lectures they must have been, with all 
their byilliancy, a melancholy disillusion in which the 
gallery of Puritan heroes was transformed into a grave- 
yard of criminals. 

To Mr. Adams the struggle for freedom of conscience 
on the one hand and for the equality of man before the 
law on the other constitutes the theme of history, and is 
all there is in it to render it worth study. He proposes 
a sharp analysis of the Massachusetts Colonial history 
on this narrow line, and for guides the late Mr. Buckle, 
who is said to have been the one comprehensive writer 
of history and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘ Confessions of an 
Agnostic.” 

In its relation to the civil and political emancipa- 
tion of man Mr. Adams asserts that the record of no 
community is ‘more creditable, more consistent, nor 
indeed more important.” But on the other issue of the 
struggle for freedom of conscience or religious telera- 
tion he declares that Massachusetts has 
“ not only failed to make herself felt, but that her record 
as a whole, and until a comparatively recent period, has 
been scarcely even creditable. This too was the vase from 
the beginnivg.”’ 

The object of the present brochure (for it is hardly 
more than this in bulk) is to demonstrate this view of 
the case against the ‘‘filio-pietistic” historians who from 
the very beginning, in 1637, sinned against light, 
deceived themselves in sinning, and left no sophistry 
untried to deceive others, and permitted their “‘ patriot- 
ism, piety and filial duty” to become ‘“‘snares and 
sources of delusion.” He tells us that the founders of 
Massachusetts sinned and knew they were sinning ; that 
the light had come already in England, ‘‘ where they 
had seen it clearly enough,” and in Holland ; but that 
Massachusetts, guided by her ministers and magistrates, 
‘*missed a great destiny.” When intolerance became 
the fixed policy of the colony, as it did after the Cam- 
bridge Synod of 1637, Massachusetts settled down into 
moral refrigeration. Dead uniformity was succeeded 
by diminished intellectual vitality and lowered moral- 
ity. A ‘‘theologico-glacial” period set in, which lasted 
on until 1761, unbroken save by “its natural and char- 
acteristic fruit, the Great Awakening”; “‘a frenzied ep- 
idemic of superstitious excitement,” ‘‘an exaggerated 
case of mania, at once emotional and devotional,” whose 
typical leader was Edwards, ‘‘ incomparably the great- 
est theologian America has produced,” ‘‘ the most per- 
fect specimen of the Massachusetts theological period,” 
‘‘a curiosity, a vast glacial bowlder,” but the ‘‘ legiti- 
mate outcome” of that Calvinism which Mr. Adams, 
(breaking away from the expressed opinion of Mr. 
Froude whom he quotes with respect) declares to be 
‘*an outrage on human nature productive in all proba- 
bility of no beneficial results whatever.” 

The redeeming feature of all this, however, was the 
unceasing activity of the colony on the political side of 
their history. There a wholesome movement toward 
freedom operated to vivify the history and save it from 
the general collapse that must otherwise have occurred. 
After flowing a century and a quarter submerged 
beneath the ice of the glacial period, this impulse to 
political freedom burst the theological bonds and be- 
came the dominant influence of the renaissance from 
1761 to 1787 and led to the later development of what 
Mr, Adams calls the ‘‘florescent period” of Massachu- 
setts history, in curious indifference to his own philoso- 
phy that florescence implies an earlier germination in 
the period which he has characterized as one of paralysis 
or atrophy relieved occasionally by ‘‘ acute mania.” 

The first motive to all this deplorable caricature comes 
from a vice which has long and often been laid to the 
charge of the Adams family as a limitation of their 
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many virtues, emotional antipathy. Its influence dis- 
figures the book and renders the author incapable of 
dealing with a subject which contains in it so much 
that runs counter to the philosophy he has adopted. 
Mr. Adams should no more write on colonial Massachu- 
setts than a Tornabuoni on the mortal enemy of his 
house. Compare, for example, his remarks on Edwards 
with Lowell’s in the second volume of his just published 
letters. To him Edwards’s doctrine of a physical hell 
was abhorrent, but Lowell does not explode on the 
sight. He proceeds calmly to point out the essential 
truth involved, the modifications he would make, 
and, above all, to an appreciative comment on those 
great and vastly preponderating features of the 
Edwardean teaching which gave him the firm place he 
holds in the respect and admiration of rational critics, 
the world over. So while Mr. Adams sharpens his pen 
to write Edwards down as “‘ a curiosity,” ‘*‘ a vast glacial 
bowlder,” and his doctrine ‘“ an outrage on human na- 
ture, productive in all probability (sic /) of no beneficial 
results whatever,” Lowell goes on calmly to say that 
the older he grew and the more he thought on the sub- 
ject the more he was inclined to this very theology. 

So of the Great Awakening what Mr. Adams says may 
apply tocertain abuses which appeared here and there ; 
but they were local. Edwards preached against them. 
Harvard protested. Yale probably went too far in oppo- 
sition to them. And what shall be said of this as a de- 
scription of Edwards? 

“No inquisitor-in-chief ever gloated over the imple- 
ments of the torture chamber with more morbid interest 
and pleasure than Edwards gloated over that hell upon 
the prolonged and exquisite torments of which he loved to 
dilate. His God was a horrible fetich, a demon of injus- 
tice, vengeance and wrath, and of a cruelty of disposition 
at once infinite and insatiable.” 

We expect such words as these from Colonel Ingersoll 
but not from Charles Francis Adams. We need not 
deny that examples of what Mr. Adams call ‘‘filio-pietis- 
tic” writing exist in current New England history. No 
doubt they do. Of course they do. And where is there 
a history containing so much in it as this does to appeal 
to the reader’s heart, his imagination, his sense of ro- 
mance, to which this has not happened? But it does 
not mend matters to bring in a patricidal exaggeration 
to write down a “ filio-pietistic” exaggeration. If we 
must chose we prefer the latter. It is the kind of mistake 
that a noble, generous and altogether honorable man 
might make. The repressive policy of New England 
could not be defended now, and has been sometimes 
defended in terms which justify plain speaking. It is 
certain that Judge Sewall deplored his own part in it, 
and publicly confessed his mistake. John Winthrop 
reverted on his deathbed to the severe measures he had 
taken, and lamented that he had considered them neces- 
sary. Public reparation was made for some of the 
witchcraft executions. Plymouth kept clear of them. 
With facts like these in the record, no son of the Puri- 
tans need offer them the poor homage of ‘‘ filio-pietis- 
tic” apology. They were plain, strong men who needed 
no such defense and would have been the first to scorn 
it. Butto say this is not to say of them what Mr. 
Adams does that they were to be compared with Tor- 
quemada, with Philip II, with Louis XIV. 

Mr. Adams’s theory how history should be written is 
narrow enough ; but in refusing to consider the netessi- 
ties of the political situation he has suppressed one im- 
portant factor of his own theory,,and overlooked the 
bigger half of the facts in evidence. It may not be true 

that the political necessities of a little colony heroically 
struggling to maintain its charter, its laws and its liber- 
ties give the whole history of the Antinomian severities, 
but they give enough to reduce Mr. Adams’s comments 
to the level of caricature, and to raise the history far and 
away above the Spanish intolerance with which he 
compares it. 

The Antinomian movement had nothing lovely to 
offer then. It has not now, as we review it. The Merry 
Mount revelers were like the Sunday steamboat revelers 
who terrorize our modern metropolitan suburbs. Poor 
Mrs. Hutchinson made a sad ending, and Roger Williams 
had experiences in his free State which seriously modi- 
fied the theories he brought with him at first. As to the 
troublesome ‘‘Paduan doctor,” Robert Child, and his 
associates, if Mr. Adams can make anything better of 
him than what we now know of him, as he intimates, it 
will only be by destroying the testimony of the best and 
coolest heads in the colony. 

So as to Mr. Adams’s theological glaciation theory, it 
is exaggeration pushed over the limitsof caricature. He 
has chosen for his glacial period the very period when 
Hawthorne declared New England life to be most rich 
in romance and picturesque. Whatever else New Eng- 
land. may have been it was never priest-ridden. It does 
not satisfy Mr. Adams’ to say that the dominant Calvin- 
ism checked the intellectual life of the people. He 

charges that it brought about ‘‘atrophy,” and that the 
ministers infended that it should. We venture to assert 
that the preaching of those times led to the very oppo- 
site result of.rationalism. It provoked discussion every- 
where—in the fields, on the roads, in the country stores 
and taverns. The town loafers and village cobblers 
chopped logic, argued theology and played checkers all 
together. Intelleetualisn of a narrow, ill-informed 
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type—for book and knowledge were not abundant in 
those days—was everywhere rife. It was this dead in- 
tellectualism, this rationalism which grew out of an ex- 
aggerated interest in theology as a thing of the head 
rather than the heart, that Edwards struck at in the 
powerful preaching which led to the Great Awaken- 
ing. Reason was in those days the supreme court of 
appeal, and one of the offensive points in the Quaker 
and Antinomian agitation was that they preached up a 
mystical standard. The Great Awakening brought 
about the same result in a better way, by asserting the 
inner witness of the Spirit and the validity of Christian 
experience. In the presence of this history, what be 
comes of Mr, Adams’s glacial epoch and reason atrophied 
by Calvinism? 

Mr. Adams’s theory of history is a vicious one. It is 
not true that the theme of history is so narrow as to 
embrace only the struggle for freedom of conscience and 
human liberty before the law. This is a part; but there is 
more to it, far more. Such a limitation could not be 
thought of outside the compression of a very narrow, in- 
tolerant and unappreciative philosophy. It is not true 
that history is to be written and its characters judged by 
the standards of a later age, particularly if that age has 
been pushed forward by such unprecedented illumina- 
tion as has been developed since the outbreak of the 
American Revolution. 

The moral contents and the moral issues of history are 
its greater theme. It is noblest when men are noblest. 
It is richest when it has in it that which makes men 
noblest. It cannot be written by an obelisk of a man 
nor an odalisque of a woman, without the passions, in- 
terests and moral sympathies of humanity in them. Mr. 
Adams’s standards are wrong; his standards are wrong 
because his philosophy is wrong. Massachusetts Bay 
had a great deal to learn and to unlearn. One thing 
she did understand, how to make men. She did make 
men, and not a few of her best examples are in the long 
line uf illustrious ancestors to whom Mr. Adams reads 
such a sharp lesson. 
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David Balfour. By Robert Louis Stevenson. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) We delight in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s style, and always turn to it 
anticipating enjoyment of no common sort. Not that we 
would like to have every writer able and bound to follow 
Mr. Stevenson’s peculiar scheme of diction. Literature in 
that case would be unbearable; for its color would be a 
monochrome, a warm gray, smooth and quaint, and its 
substance gently palpitant, as if moved by an inner and 
very regular breathing. As for this story of David 
Balfour, we find it a trifle tiresome, but upon the whole 
it is not below Mr. Stevenson’s average. - 

The Cliff-Dwellers. A Novel. By Henry B. Fuller. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) Here is a right 
good novel of Chicago life brought down to date and smell- 
ing of the latest things in gas and petroleum. Mr. Fuller 
takes the caricaturist’s point of view, especially at the out- 
set, a trifle too self-consciously, and thus his pictures of 
social matters in the great Western metropolis smack 
rather strongly of the serio-comic. Particularly uninter- 
esting, because absolutely untrue, is the first chapter 
where, in order to get a name for his people, he attempts 
to compare the buildings of Chicago with cliff walls and 
the streets with canyons and “‘ badlands.”’ The artificiality 
is here so forced that it repels. We who know Chicago 
best as a whole are not to be cheated into accepting mere 
newspaper badinage as a basis for history. Chicago, it is 
true, is some hundreds of miles west of New York; but its 
inhabitants are not much more Western than ours. We 
have always believed in romance, however, and itis Mr. 
Fuller’s privilege to romance about the supposed want of 
social refinement in Chicago. It is legitimate for him to 
paint society as it is not for the purposes of his story. As 
a romance The Cliff-Dwellers is an amusing and thorough- 
ly interesting piece of fiction. We feel in reading it that 
Mr. Fuller has strained hard to get down to some fancied 
datum-level of crudeness, vulgarity and rudimentary 
coarseness, and that he does it as a concession to the cur- 
rent rumor of Chicago’s great lack of culture; but we 
easily drop into his way of viewing things and take his 
comedy in good part, as quite worth our while. Here and 
there we pause to wonder how much Mr. Hamlin Garland 
has influenced this sudden break away from the dilettante 
muse lately Mr. Fuller’s own. It all comes to the end that 
The Cliff-Dwellers interests us and that we cordially wel- 
come it as a good novel. 

The White Islander. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
(New York: The Century Co. $1.25.) In this story Mrs. 
Catherwood has displayed dramatic talent of high order. 
It is long since we read a more powerful scene than that 
with which The White Islander comes to its end. Excel- 
lent art is shown in the treatment of a theme which in its 
general aspects has been the common property of what we 
call the novelists of frontier life. Mrs. Catherwood man- 
ages to make a real silk purse out of a sow’s ear; and we 
are glad to offer our mite of praise. She has genius, and 
she is not afraid of her imagination. 

The Wheel of Time. By Henry James. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) In this volume Mr. James 
gives us three of his most characteristic short stories, done 
in a style well suited to portray the nerveless people of 
his imagination. A world made up of such characters 
would be of about the consistency and flavor of gelatin. 

The Two Salomes. By Maria Louise Pool. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) There is not a living writer 
that we know of able to surpass Maria Louise Pool in giv- 
ing downright holding power to a story. She has the 
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thing we call genius. The Two Salomes shows her at her 
best. We are tired of heredity, however, and tired of 
stories sicklied o’er with the jaundiced cast of it. Paul 
Bourget has given us enough and tospare! The Salome 
of Miss Pool’s story is a sort Jekyl-and-Hyde girl, whose 
dual nature, good and evil, has been transmitted from a 
Creole ancestor some generations back. It is all very 
cleverly told, but it leaves a bad taste in one’s mouth. 

Nowatlays, and Other Stories. By George A. Hibbard. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) We always find 
something good in Mr. Hibbard’s short stories. He knows 
how to begin, how to proceed and how to quit. Here are 
six of his best pieces bound together and ready for the 
lovers of the easy chair and the evening lamp. 

Chinese Nights’ Entertainment. By Adele M. Field. I- 
lustrated by Chinese artists. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75.) Whether this string of stories touching the 
“Romance of the Strayed Arrow” is really of Chinese ori- 
gin or not, and we do not question that it is, the reader 
will find both text and illustrations grotesquely interest- 
ing 

A Question of Honor. By Lyrde Palmer. (New York 
Dodd, Mead & Company.) This is a story with a purpose 
andamoral. As such it is notably excellent. 

Not Angels Quite. By Nathan Haskell Dole. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $125.) This is about as poor a story as 
writer ever penned or reader ever was, in a weak moment, 
tempted to peruse. Not that its diction, its workmanship 
on the ‘surface, or its general structure may be called 
especially bad; the fault is a wholesale one, so to express 
it, affecting the very life of thestory. Mr. Dole lacks 
taste, judgment and tact; he does not see life as it is, and 
he signally fails when he attempts to picture it as it is not. 
He seems to us to write like a man that cought to have 
been a woman, anda woman that ought to have been a 
man. His story is so artificial that not a page of it escapes 
the appearance of being sawed out of wood. 
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The Way, the Truth, the Life. The Hulsean Lectures 
for 1871. By Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $1.75.) Dr. Hort, formerly Hulsean 
Professor and Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, died before these lectures were 
put into print. They had been on his table since 1871 and 
were never laid aside. They will be a revelation of his many- 
sided nature and the springs of thoughtful suggestion in 
him. The great feature of the Lectures is their triumphant 
exposition of Christian faith as founded on truth. 
Sermons for the Church. By Caleb Davis Bradlee, D.D. 
(Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. $1.50.) These are not great ser- 
mons, but they are brief, vigorous and telling. Whether 
the author’s creed does or does not go to the full extent of 
the orthodox creeds, the sermons in this volume enable us 
neither to affirm nor deny. It is very certain, however, 
that the elect spirits in alt Christian Churches will go with 
him in delighted companionship as far as he goes in this 
collection. The sermons are serious in tone, discuss sub- 
jects which we should describe as rather practically serious 
than theolcgically large, and abound in good illustration. 
The author’s method is discursive rather than logical, and 
consists in laying out the subject before the hearer rather 
than in enforcing it on his mind and fixing it deeply in his 
heart. Eternal Words, and Other Sermons. By E. 
Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown University. (Stu- 
dent Publishing Co., Hartford, Conn. $1.50.) These ser- 
mons deserve a better investment than they have in this 
ill-printed volume with a cheap caricature of the preacher 
for frontispiece. The sermonsare rich, strong and pointed, 
full of living faith and new thought. They are sermons 
with plenty of vitality, vigor and point in them, qualities 
which modern congregations dearly love. The Wearied 
Christ, and Other Sermons. By Aiexander Maclaren, D.D. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50.) We never pass bya 
volume of Dr. Maclaren’ssermons. There is always some- 
thing worth looking for in them. No preacher in Great 
Britain, perhaps in the world, has his power of bringing 
forth spiritual food out of the Word. His sermons have 
been published regularly for more than twenty years, The 
volume before us is the latest in the long series. 


Noah Porter. A Memorial by Friends. Edited by 
George S. Merriam. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$2.00.) This memoir deserves a fuller notice than the brief 
allusion which was been made to it in our columns a few 
weeks ago. It is nota Life, nor does it meet. the require- 
ments of a Memoir; but it has some points of even greater 
attraction as being the compilation of attached and inti- 
mate friends, whose hearty personal interest has given the 
portraiture a certain spring and lifelikeness whose charm 
might be weakened in more elaborate biography. We 
have in this way a sketch of the President’s ‘‘Ancestry and 
Youth,” by his sister, Miss Sarah Porter, founder of the 
distinguished school for young ladies at Farmington ; of 
his ‘“‘ Boy Life,’’ by his brother, Prof. Samuel Porter; 
and from’other no less appreciative hands we have sketches 
of the man in his student days and work, his two pastor- 
ates at New Milford and Springfield, his character as a 
teacher and scholar, a theologian, philosopher, a friend 
and citizen, and even as a controversial writer; for in this 
function of public life which is apt to cost most men who 
enter it so dear, Noah Porter won some of his best and 
most valued friends. The larger part of al! this work, if 
we mistake not, has fallen to the editer, and could not get 
into better hands. Noah Porter was always at his best 
when in the kind of relation with other men in which he 
is placed in this volume. His kindling and kindly person- 
ality lights and warms the whole book, and brings back to 
the reader who knew and loved him the impression of the 
traits that made Noah Porter one of the most inspiring and 
altogether attractive men of hisday. The estimate of his 
work as a theological teacher is given by Professor Fisher, 
asa teacher of philosophy by Professor Sneath, while two 
very interesting sketches are added of Dr. Porter as a phi- 
losopher by Professor Duncan, and of his theory of morals 
by Dr. Rikizo Nakashima. 
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The promised and eagerly expected Vol- 
ume II of The World's Parliament of Re- 
ligions lies before us, packed as never such 
a book was with matter wise, important, 
and full of the promise and burden of the 
coming time. There is nothing which 
comes so near to the heart of man, so much 
from his heart, or which so much concerns 
all his interests as religion ; and there was 
nothing in all the grand and vast exposi- 
tion at Chicago in which the heart and 
hope and future of the race uttered itself 
as in this Parliament of Religions. It is 
not a feeble echo of it we have in these two 
volumes, edited by the Rev. John Henry 
Barrows, D.D., Chairman of the General 
Committee of Religious Congresses of the 
World’s Exposition. This volume, like the 
first, noticed in our issue last week, is popu- 
lar in form, and amply illustrated with 
portraits of persons and scenes connected 
with the Parliament. In this department 
it is a portrait gallery of representative 
men in the religious movements of the 
world. It contains the Parliamentary 
Papers submitted from the morning of the 
eighth day to the seventeenth, with Reports 
and Abstracts of Papers in the Scientific 
Section and in the Denominational Con- 
gresses. The work would not be at all 
complete without the admirable ‘‘ Review 
and Summary” by the editor, which con- 
cludes the, second volume, We find here 
the keynotes of the whole, from the citation 
of the late James Freeman Clarke’s saying, 
that the ‘“‘study of comparative religion 
was the demonstration of Christianity,” 
to the last echoes of the Lord’s Prayer, 
amid which the Parliament was dissolved. 
Dr. Barrows quotes all opinions, from Dr. 
Morgan Dix, who regarded the Parliament 
as *‘a masterpiece of Satan,’’ to Dr. Nobles, 
who said : 

“There were hours when it seemed as tho the 

Divine Spirit was about to descend upon the 
people in a great Pentecostal outpouring. Never 
did Christ seem so large and precious to me, 
never did Christian faith seem so necessary to 
humanity and so sure to prevail, as when the 
Parliament of Religions closed.” 
Dr Barrows dwells on the freedom of the 
Parliament. He says it “was not a place 
for the suppression of opinions.’”? What 
made it supremely successful was “‘ mutual 
tolerance, extraordinary courtesy, and un- 
abated good-will.’’ The secret of its power 
was that in it for the first time the world 
heard the call honestly issued to it and 
carried out in all fidelity—‘* Come, let us 
reason together.’”’ Yet, as Dr. Gilbert says 
in this volume: 

“It must not be imagined that all the speakers 

piped low and soft. Not at all. There were 
clouds big with thunder, and there were thun- 
ders with lightnings in them that smote as from 
God's own right hand.” 
Dr. Barrows points with just pride to the 
ecumenical composition of the Parliament, 
and repeats the saying of the Rev. Mr. 
Haweis, of London, that in making no pro- 
vision for representation in itthe Church of 
England made another of its many historic 
blunders. It was, however, represented by 
some of its members in person, notably by 
Canon Fremantle as well as Haweis. The 
Roman Catholic delegation was in striking 
contrast. The meetings abounded in 
happy points and hits, which are neatly 
brought out by Dr. Barrows; as, for exam- 
ple, the opening of the Parliament with ten 
strokes of the Columbian Liberty Bell in 
recognition of the ten great religions repre- 
sented in the assembly. Another hint of 
its judicious management is Dr. Barrows’s 
remark that it ‘“‘was rigidly purged of 
cranks.’’ These two octavos not only show 
what the Parliament was; they perpetuate 
and extend its usefulness and bring its 
work to its full effect. 


The Putnanmts of this city publish in the 
valuable séries of “‘English History by 
Contemporary Writers,’’ under the edito- 
rial direction of F. York Powell, The Jews 
of Angevin, England, by Joseph Jacobs, 
corresponding-member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of History, Madrid, and of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society, Washington. 
This small book has a value disproportioned 
to its size. It is a mine of curious informa- 
tion impossible under ordinary circum- 
stances to be obtained. The author has 
searched the English records with exem- 
plary assiduity, and included in his volume 
every scrap of matter, whether printed be- 
fore or not, that relates to the Jews previous 
to the year 1206. From this date on, Wil- 
liam Prynne’s ‘‘Short Demurrer,” and 
Tovey’s ‘Anglia Juduica” cover the ground 
fairly well. Mr. Jacobs found the materials, 
which are now for the first time collected 
and translated in this volume, most copious 
and most interesting. They show the close 
and important relations between the Eng- 
lish Jews and the English kings, and that 


their safety, such as it was, lay in their 
relations to the treasury and the king’s de- 
pendence on them. We see in these docu- 
ments, too, how the Jews were forced into 
usury by having all other vocations and 
employments closed against them. The 
book contains endless narratives of the 
barbarities with which they were treated 
and of the conspiracies openly. carried on 
against them. It appears, also, that at an 
earlier date, under Henry I for example, 
the Jews lived peaceably in England, on 
good terms with their English neighbors, 
and did so without at all suppressing their 
Jewish convictions. It was the Roman 
Church which stirred up animosity against 
them. The richness of the collection and 
much of its usefulness is hidden by its mis- 
cellaneous arrangement. It needs better 
editing, systematic rearrangement and a 
complete index of topics. 


The Rights of Women. A Comparative 
Study in History and Legislation. By M. 
Ostrogorski. Trauslated under the author’s 
supervision. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.00.) This essay 
won the prize in an international competi- 
tion offered by the Paris Faculté de Droit. 
Since the publication in Paris, it has been 
revised for translation and received certain 
additions intended to fit it to English and 
American requirements. It is an extreme- 
ly thorough discussion of the whole ques- 
tion, not from the standpoint of abstract 
right, but from the standpoint of right rec- 
ognized by law. After stating the law and 
practice as to female succession to the 
crown in monarchical countries, the essay 
procceds to develop the history of their 
progress toward political rights in France, 
England, America and elsewhere. The fol- 
lowing section is devoted to the progress 
made in different parts of Christendom in 
realizing for women certain local political 
rights, such as the right to vote on school 
questions and in matters affecting their 
own property. The other sections relate to 
the recognition of women in public office 
and public employment, and to the individ- 
ual public rights conceded to them, such as 
the right of petition, the liberty of instruc- 
tion and the liherty of profession. As a 
whole, the work is done in a strong, intelli- 
gent and judicial way. The avthor has 
collected the facts broadly, and uses them 
not only impartially but with a just per- 
ception of their import. The plan is ad- 
hered to firmly; and the reader closes the 
book at last with a pretty strong conviction 
that he is in possession of the whole case. 


Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to 
America. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.40.) This is the second edition of a work 
edited by Edward John Payne, M.A., Fel- 
low of University College, Oxford, whose 
valuable history.of ‘‘The New World’’ we 
have recently noticed. This volume is com- 
posed of select narratives from the ‘ Prin- 
cipal Navigations’’ of Hakluyt, made by 
Hawkins, Frobisher and Drake. These narra- 
tives arefull of the romance of the sea. 
They were written ata time whea that ro- 
mance was unbroken andatits hight. Apart 
from this, they are the sources of our pres- 
ent knowledge and give a wonderful vivid- 
ness to the history of the first exploitations 
of the American coast. Hakluyt’s work 
was a monumental one which won him 
quick and substantial preferment in the 
Church of England. It was in three vol- 
umes, and contains a great mass of mate- 
rial relating to the Old World and the New. 
The American matter isin the third volume, 
beginning with the mythical discovery by 
the Welshman Madoc, A. D. 1170. Cabot is 
Hakluyt’s Columbus, so far as the im- 
portance of his discoveries goes, not that 
he undervalued Columbus or his work. The 
selections published by Mr. Payne are taken 
from this volume, and cover the whole com- 
plex history of exploration on the coast, 
from the Northwest Passage to the Straits 
of Magellan. The present volume relates 
only.to the voyages of Hawkins, Frobisher 
and Drake. 


To the ever increasing number of Eng- 
lish works, in which the history of modern 
Europe is being rewritten in a popular but 
impartial and accurate form, there is now 
added Henry of Navarre and the Hugue- 
nots in France, by P. F. Willert, M.A., 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) This 
volume belongs in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Na- 
tions’’ series, under the general editorial 
direction of Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. So far as the 
elaboration of the history is concerned Mr. 
Willert has done his workin a thorough 
and impartial manner. He has relied on 
the facts to tell their own story, and no one 
could collect them more carefully. The 
Huguenet history is told in the cold, white 
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light of the facts in the case with nothing 
extenuated and ‘‘naught set down in 
malice,” which for a Protestant writer 
smarting under the sense of wrong has not 
been always an easy temptation to avoid. 
The English laissez faire policy is handled 
vigorously. Mr. Willert does not agree 
with Froude and the other apologists for 
Elizabeth. He believes that the bulwark 
of her realm lay in the Continent, and that 
had she done her part boldly there Rome 
would have been driven out of France and 
across the Alps. 


Volume XXXVII of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, edited by Sidney Lee, 
advances the work by the long step from 
Masquerier to Millyng. The greatest name 
in the volume, at least if we are to place 
philosophy at the head of the sciences, is that 
of John Stuart Mill. The article on him, 
as well as that on his father, is contributed 
by Leslie Stephen, and could not be better. 
One distinguished American name appears 
in the vocabulary, that of Mather—Increase 
Mather, born at Dorchester, Mass., 1639, 
and Cotton Mather, his son,born at Boston, 
1663. The volume does not fall on a par- 
ticularly brilliant section of the biograph- 
ical catalog, but besides the names men- 
tioned it is lighted up with those of Matthew 
Paris, the princely line of Maurices, the 
Maxwells, Melvills and Melvilles, Meri- 
vales and Middletons. The obscurity of 
many of these titles is the best possible in- 
dication of the assiduous pains and thor- 
oughness of this work. It contains what 
no other work has attempted to give, and is 
a monumental exhibition of British Biog- 
raphy. 


The Putnams have now published the 
third set in seven numbers of The Ariel 


Shakespeare. This group comprises the 
seven tragedies—‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ ‘‘ Othello,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” 


“Julius Cesar,” ‘‘ Lear,” ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.” ‘The edition isa singularly con- 
venient one for reading purposes. The 
text is that of the Cambridge edition by 
Aldis Wright, than. which there is none 
better. It is published without notes in a 
dainty little volume from good, readable 
type. Each volume isa separate play. The 
whole is to be illustrated with effective re- 
productions of the Frank Howard illustra- 
tions, about five hundredin number. They 
were first brought out in 1833. We are 
ylad to be able to state that instead of pub- 
lishing three series of seven volumes, or 
twenty-one of the Shakespearean plays, the 
Putnams have now decided to bring out 
the entire mass of the plays and poems. 
The forthcomiug group of seven volumes 
will contain “‘The Gentlemen of Verona,” 
‘Merry Wives,” ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” 
“Comedy of Errors,” ‘ Love’s Labor,” 
“Taming of the Shrew,”’ and “ All’s Well 
that Ends Well.” (New York. 
per vol.) 


7 cents 


Natural Theology. The Gifford Lectures. 
Delivered before the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1892. By Prof. Sir G. G. Stokes, 
Bart. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
This is the continuation of the Gifford 
Lecture series begum by the same author 
two years before the present series, in 1891. 
This series is designed to deal more freely 
than the first with scientific subjects so far 


-as they —_ anything of importance to 


Natural Theology. Without being a formal 
study of the doctrine of evolution these 
lectures give a somewhat full exposition of 
the relation of that theory to the natural 
foundations of religion. Among other good 
points in the lectures the author shows 
how certain aspirations of natural theology 
are met and satisfied by the revelation of 
Christian truth. 


The Biblical Illustrator, by Joseph S. 
Exell, M. A., on Hebrews, is a vast compen- 
dium of illustrations in all keys printed 
solid on the page in difficult type, following 
the verses of the Epistle in order and pub- 
lished with no index. The two volumes, 
octavo, will reward the explorer with a 
whole library of ‘‘ anecdotes, similes, em- 
blems, illustrations, expository, scientiic, 
pros repnical, historical and homiletic.” 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 2 
vols. $4.00.) 


“Two German Giants. Frederic the Great 
and Bismarck. Dr. J ohn Lord is peren- 
nial. Age does not wither him. After 
every latest book he rises with another 
fresh asever. The volume now before us is 
one he published a te ony ago. Itis now 
freshened and enlarged by the addition of 
new matter, as good as ever.in some respects 
better than ever. (Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, New York. $1.50.) 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, send us 
two handsome 32mo republications, Sartor 
Resartus. The Life and Opinions of Herr 
Teufelsdrickh, by Thomas Carlyle; and The 
English Humorists of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, by William Maképeace Thackeray. 
The two volumes are uniform in ali re- 
spects and published at the price of $1.00 
per volume, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. HuUMPHRY WARD’S new novel, 
“* Marcella,” will be published next month 
by Macmillan & Co. 


...“ The Letters of Two Brothers, Wil- 
liam T., and John Sherman,” edited by 
General Sherman’s daughter, Mrs. Rachel 
Sherman Thorndike, will soon be publish 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





....-The Parisian mania for collecting 
showbills has reached this country, if one 
may judge from the report that Harper & 
Brothers have received so many requests 
for the series of monthly colored posters of 
their magazine that no more sets are to be 
had. 


...-An edition of “The Book of the 
Dead,” reproducing by photographic proc- 
esses the plates published in Lepsius and 
Rougé, is announced by the Biblia Publish- 
ing Company. The price to subscribers, 
which will be raised when the list. is closed, 
is $3.50. 

....The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Secre- 
tary of the Congress of Religions, has made 
a selection from the papers there presented 
which will give the salient points of the 
subjects treated at the Congress. The book 
will be published by the Unity Publishing 
Co. of Chicago. 


....Romance, under the editorship of 
Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, has succeeded in 
securing an excellent series of short stories 
true toits name. It has also been enlarged 
of late by some thirty pages or more, The 
leading feature of the February issue will 
be a story by Miss Wilkins. 


.. . The “ Real Conversation”’ in the Feb- 
ruary number of McClure’s Magazine will 
be between James Whitcomb Riley and 
Hamlin Garland, the latter being its re- 
porter. Another interesting feature will be 
a study of Philip D. Armour, of Chicago, 
and his life, with special attention to his 
charitable enterprises. 


....Some new books soon to be issued by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons are Vols. III and IV 
of ‘‘The Writings of Thomas Jefferson,” 
edited by Mr. Paul Leicester Ford; the 
first volume of ‘“‘ The Writings of Thomas 
Paine,” covering the years of 1774-79, edit- 
ed by Mr. Conway; the first volume of 
‘“‘The Life and Correspondence of Rufus 
King,” edited by his grandson, Dr. Charles 
R. King; ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell: A History,” 
by Samuel H. Church; and “The Best 
Recent Books,” a reader's guide-book, ed- 
ited by W. Swan Sonnenschein. 


....-Arthur Waugh, London correspond- 
ent of The Critic, announces that in April 
will appear the first number of the new 
English quarterly magazine, The Yellow 
Book, about which sO many rumors have 
been afloat. It will be of the size of an or- 
dinary French novel, will contain 820 pages, 
and pictures illustrating the very best Eng 
lish art, and will treat not of transient 
affairs of theday, after the fashion of the 

* popular magazine, but will deal with what 
is permanent and stable. Short stories by 
recognized men of letters will also be a 
feature of the new quarterly; which will be 
edited by Mr. Henry Harland (Sydney 
Luska). 

.... The Paris journal Le Matin has béen 
collecting statistics of the anarchistic press, 
and has discovered that 46 such journals 
are published. A Berlin journal has added 
three more to the list, making a total of 49. 
Of these 10 are published in the German 
language, 10 in the French, 8 in Italian, 8 
in Spanish, 2 in Portuguese, 6in English, 1 
in Dutch, 3in Czech. The English papers 
of this kind are Freedom, The Common- 
wealth, The Torch, The Worker’s Friend, 
of London, and Liberty and Solidarity, of 
New York. In addition to the last two 
American issues, in the German language 
are Die Brandfackel, Der Anarchist, Die 
Freiheit, Freie Arbeiterstimme, all in New 
York, as also Der Vorbote in Chicago, and . 
Der Arme Teufel in Detroit. America, 
also, is the publishing place of the French 
anarchistic sheet, Le Reveit des Mineurs, 
the. Spanish sheet, El Despertar, and the 
Czech sheet, Volne Listy. Strange to say, 
three anarchistic papers are published in 
South America. 


-..-A special feature of the London 
Athenceum is its annual review of the lit- 
erature of England and other countries, 
and one cannot but be interested in its list 
of the poets who have published anything 
worthy during the year. It puts far ahead 
of all others Miss Christina Rossetti, whose 
volume has been, it says, the Look of the 
year in verse. The discovery for this year 
of a new poet is that of Mr. Francis Thomp- 
son, on whose new volume Mr. Coventry 
Patmore has written an article in The Fort- 
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nightly Review. The discoveries ef last 
year were of Mr. Nerman Gale and Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne. Mr. Gale has, dur- 


ing the year, written some charming pas- . 


toral work, and Mr. Le Gallienne has only 
written prose. The discovery of the year 
before was Mr. William Watson, who has 
this year only written a tiny volume of 
verse, a burlesque, under the title of 
“loping Angels.” Bat the most really 
poetic of the younger poets of the Athe- 
neum is Mr. William Yeats, who has 
yet to be “discovered” hy the average critic 
and reader, and has this year published a 
new volume of verse, ‘‘ The Countess Kath- 
leen,” in which there is some admirable 
poetic work, tho not superior on technical 
grounds, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY 
166 Pages; 71 Illustrations. 


A TRANSPLANTED BOY. A Story. By Con- 
STANCE Fentmore Wootson. With 4 Illus- 
trations by W. T. Smepry. 

LORD BYRON AND THE GREEK PATRIOTS. 
By Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D. With Por- 
traits of Lord Byron, Prince Mavrocordato, 
and Odysseus, from old prints. 

AN ANONYMOUS LETTER. A Story. By 
Ricuarp Harpine Davis. With 3 Illustra- 
tions by CLiFFoRD CARLETON. 

A MASTERPIECE OF DIPLOMACY. A Farce. 
By W. D. Howetts. With 6 Illustrations 
by AtBert E, Sterner. : 

IN THE SIERRA MADRE WITH THE PUNCH- 
ERS. By Freperic Remineton’ With 8 II- 
lustrations by the Author, * 

AN ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS. A Story. 
By Witt1am McLennan. With an IIlustra- 
tion by C. S. Remmarr. 

WALKING STICKS. By Samves H. Scupper. 
With 11 Illustrations. 

VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN. Ill. IN THE 
LITTLE CHURCH DOWN THE STREET. 
By Branper Matruews. With 2 Illustra- 
tions by W. T. Smepiey. 

IN TENEBRAS. A Parable. 
Prue, 

THE - MAN -THAT- DRAWS - THE - HANDCART. 
A Story. By Epwarp EaG.eston, 

GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. X. A BAR 
OF IRON. . By RK. R. Bowker. With 10 Il- 
lustrations. 

A SINGING-STUDENT IN LONDON. By Jean 
ForsytH. 

THE FLOWER OF DEATH. A Story. By 
Fravet Scorr Mines. 

TRILBY. AStory. By George pu Maurier 
Part II. Illustrated by the Author. 

EDITOR’S STUDY, by CHartes Duptey War- 





By Howarp 


NER. 

EDITOR'S ORAWER contains an illustrated 
story by Tomas Netson Pace and other 
humorous sketches. 

LITERARY NOTES, by Laurence Horton. 


Now Ready 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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value and importance. 


From the N. Y. Tribune: 


“Mr. Prothero has done his part of 
the work well ; with discretion, insight, 
good taste, and, so far as it is critical, 
with more fairness and equanimity than 
the : biographer i is wont toshow. The por- 
trait he gives is adequate and lifelike.” 





Life and A 
of Dean Stanley 


By R. E. PROTHERO 


With the co-operation of DEAN BRADLEY. 
With Portraits. 


The striking personality of Dean Stanley and _ his 
pre-eminence in the ecclesiastical, literary and social 
history of his time, give to this biography a special 
Based upon Dean Stanley’s voluminous correspondence, 
the work is complete, thorough, and authoritative. 

“The book in every way fulfills the anticipations that wefe aroused by the 
announcement of it, and is one of the gre biographies of the day.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


2 vols, 8vo. $8.00. 


—Chicago Tribune. 


From the Philadelphia Telegraph : 


** One of the most important of recent 
books. It is certainly one of the most 
valuable biographies of late years, and 
it will not be surprising to sée it take 
rank as a standard book. The interest 
in it will be deep and sincere.” 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Professor J. Norman Lockyer’s New and Important Work, 


THE DAWN OF ASTRONOMY. 


A Study of the Temple Worship and Mythology of the 
Ancient Egyptians 
With nuwerous illustrations and full-page plates. By J. NoRMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., 
author of ‘‘ The Meteoritic Hypothesis,’’ ‘The Chemistry of the Sun,” etc. Royal 


8vo. $5.00. 


*,* In this work the author embodies the result of attempts he has recently made to ascertain “ the early 
enteenionbend views of the Egyptians by a study of their temples, and the mythology connected with the Ya- 
rious cults.” Full of striking fact and suggestion in what is a new field of inquiry, it appeals alike to the 
student of astronomy, archeclozy an | mythology, as well as to readers taking only a general interest in 


these subjects. 





Professor Tarr’s New Book. . 
Economic Geology of the 


United States 
With Briefer Mention of For- 
eign Mineral Products 


By R.S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Assistant 
Professor of Geology at Cornell Univer 
sity. 8vo, $4.00. 





Professor Boyesen’s New Book. 
A Commentary on the Writ- 
ings of Henry Ibsen 


By H. H. BoyeEsEn, Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literature at Columbia 
College, author of ‘‘Goethe and Scbil- 
ler,’ *‘ Essays on German Literature,” 
ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 





The Lover’s Lexicon 


A Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, 
Philosophers, and Minor Poets: but 
especially for the enamoured. By FRED- 
ERICK GREENWOOD. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“A group of genial yet incisive papers. ... A 
certain quaint originality and olden-time flavor 
characterize them asa whole. . . . Thoughtfulas 
wellas witty, it is a book for the library of every 
book-lover, and has come to stay.’”"—Public Opinion. 





Second Edition Just Ready. 


Seventy Years of Irish Life 


Being the recollections of W. R. LE FANv. 
One vol.,crown 8vo, cloth, gi!t top, $1.75. 
“This deligstful book . . . stuffed as full of 
anecdotes as a Christmas pudding is with plums.’’— 
The Sun, 


Romance of the Insect 
World 


By Miss N. L. BADENOCH. With illustra- 
tions by Margaret J. D. Badenoch and 
others. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

“A valuable contribution to the study of insect 
life.”—New York Times. 


“This is a wonderfully instructive and entertain- 
ing book, valuable alike to the entomologist and the 
every-day lover of various branches of natural his- 
tory.’’—Boston Journal. 





The Memories of Dean Hole 


With Illustrations from original sketches 
by LEECH and THACKERAY, and a por- 
trait of the author. Twelfth thousand. 
12mo, cloth, $2.25. 





Professor Goldwin Smiti’s New Book. 
Essays on Questions of the 
Day 
Political and Social 
By GOLDWIN SmirH, D.C.L., author of 


‘Canada and the Canadian Question,” 
etc. 12mo, $2 25. 





**@Q.”’s New Book. 


The Delectable Duchy 


Stories, Studies and Sketches. By A. T. 
QUILLER-CovucH, author of ‘“ Noughts 
and Crosses,” ‘‘The Blue Pavilions,” 
ete. 12mo, $1.00. 

“ There is something extremely delicate and fine in 
these half-pathetic and half-humorous sketches.” 

The Outlook. 


“The book is bright, fresh and strong from cover to 
cover.”—Boston Gazette. 





Mark Ruther ford’s New Novel. 
Now Ready. 


Catherine Furze 


By MARK RUTHERFORD, author of ‘‘ The 
Revolution in Tauners Lane.’’ Edited 
by his friend, Reuben Shapcott. $1.00. 

“* Catherine Furze’is one of the notable books of 
the season. There are two leading characters, Cath- 
erine and the rector, ‘ Cardew,’ They deserve a place 
as great character studies in classic literature.” 

Boston Daily Advertiser. 





JUST READY 
By the Author of ‘Alice in Wonderland.”’ 


Sylvie and Bruno,—conciudea. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With forty-six Ilus- 
trations by HARRY FURNIsS. 12mo, 
cloth extra, gilt, $1.50. 

By the same author. 

above. 





Uniform with the 


| Sylvie and Bruno.—Part First 


; With forty-six illustrations by HARRY 
FURNIsS. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt, $1.50. 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 
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The following letter from M. W oolsey ‘anneen, D.D., LL. D., Pres’t of 


Aamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., guarantees the fulfillment of our offer: CED ARIN# MFG; CO.—Gentlemen: 
{ fully indorse the offer ma ude by you to give $2,000 as a premium for the largest sale of your product, to be the 
means of procuring an education Tor a young man at Hamilton College, or a young woman at Houghton Semi- 
nary, and heartily commend your plan. I know your Cedarine to be ae article of sterling merit, the officers of 


your Company to be responsible men, that they have deposited with 
tothe amount of $2,000, and that it willbe paid as agreed, itespecttuliy, M. MI. Ww OOLSEY STRYK 
A liberal salary assured to any one who is willing to wor 


Dont delay, but write at once and secure territory. 
nd for pampulet to 


e Treasurer of Hamilton College funds 
ER, Pres’t. 
and a college education free to the winner, 


It is important that you look into this pian AT ONCE, 
CEDARINE MFC. co., BOX ci5 CLINTON, N. Y.” 





Columbian Inkstand 
Best in the Worl’. Send for Tilustrated Pamphlet. 
BOYD & ABBOT CU. 23 Warren St., New York. 





RUCCERS SUT. ADVERTISERS are soe 
Rem fon County Seat Lists. They cover the groun 
Ew ith least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 








Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 





SCENES AND SCENERY OF THE HOLY LANDS. 


TWO HUNDRED MAGNIFICENT PHOTOGRAVURES representing the most conspicuous Bible Lands 
and Bible Scenes as they space to-day, chronologically arranged. Taken during seven years’ residence in 


the Holy Land by the ce 


ebrated Oriental artist, ADRIAN BONFILS. 


(Prospectuses sent free upon application.) 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 








Anti-Higher Criticism 


Testimony to the Infallibility of 
the Bible. 


BY 
Protessor Howard Osgood, D.D., LL.D. 
President W. Henry Green, D D., LL.D. 
Professor William G. Moorehead, D.D. 
Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., LL.D. 
James H. Brooks, D.D. 
George §. Bishop, D.D. 
B. B. Tyler. D.D. 
Professor Ernst F. Stroeter, Ph.D. 
Professor James M. ™:ifler, D.D. 
William Dinwiddie, D.D. 
EDITED AND COMPILED BY 


REV. L. W. MUNHALL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 358 pp. Price, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post paid, on 
receipt of price. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


(150 Fifth Ave., New York, 
lien 
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New Ready—THE FEBRUARY PART OF 





THE YOUNG LADIES? 
JOURNAL 








»,” “besides a" Musi c EMBROIDERY 

ESIGNS. etc. The most complete magazine for 
ladies published 

rice, 30 ~ yearly, $4, including the ex- 

tra Christmas number. All newsdealers and _ 


The International News Company, N. Y.; 


83 and 8) DUANE ST.,ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 
{@™ Subscriptions received for any Periodical, For- 
eign or Domestic 


APPLETONS’ LIBRARY 
ATLAS 
GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD. 





AND 





Latest Copper Plate Maps. Most recent Statis- 
tics of Every Country in the World. Substan- 
tially Bound in Half-Morocco Leather. 


3“ A kindness is done to any man by the book- 
se‘ler or reviewer when he is induced to secure so 
valuable an addition to his library as APPLE- 
TONS’ LIBRARY ATLAS.”—Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Arthur, in “ The Christian Inquirer.” 


“It isnot easy to imagine a more complete and 
convenient compendium of geographical infor- 
mation than this handsome folio presents.”—The 
Tribune. 


“ By the plan of the Library Atlas it is possible to 
reach a desired map more directly and pleasantly 
than has been the case in previous bulky atlases.’ 
—The Sun. 

Prospectus and specimen map sent on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..,202 Broad way, N.Y. 


MUSIC. 


Gh 2} rs  TUSIC 


EASTER SELECTIONS, containing 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 
Music by Celebrated Writers of Sunday-School 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid: 

THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 
and Responses, prepared by J. £. HALL, Price, 
§ cents post-paid. Wecall attention also to: + The 
Lord of Life,” **The Risen Messiah,” **He Lives,” 
** Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love,’* **Sav- 
tor Victorious, Easter Morning, Etc., Price, § 
cents cach, post-paid. 


eee CANTATAS. eee 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root, Price 30 cents, post-paid. 

FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 
Root, Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 

FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. By 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 

MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts. a copy 

Catalogue of Easter Music of every 

















description mailed free on application. Address, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 





MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and eas 
New styles just intro Aon 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
SELECT SONGS No. 2, ».7R0s%3".0 


230 Hymnas< and Ta . for use where one beok 
we desired for the devotions meeting and the Sunday 


Cloth, #40.00 per 100. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN Co. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St..New York. 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—A home for an Gxossdingty oveble, 
with and fected little girl of thistaan:s she has 
well-educated ristia Se- vand has an 
be tidy and *pelpful ml. well-to-do 
4 willing to make her one of t emecives. beg 
con sidered. Good references given and req 
Adress ORPHAN, THE INDEPENDENT. 


EDUCATION. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY, £,20° 3s%r su: 


unsurpassed for 
. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; comfor{ 
— rowing and skating. ge nae A om ayneral noes of 
also, a 
IDA C. ALLEN, Bradf bees. 











Compiled b: 
F.N. Pe oubet,D. D. 
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Financial. 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


THE trust companies are comparatively 
modern institutions ; in Some points they 
are similar to banks and in others they 
differ. It is a never-ending matter of 
discussion in banking circles whether or 
not trust companies are encroaching upon 
the field considered by banks as belonging 
peculiarly to themselves. A brief article, 
therefore, upon the object and manage- 
ment of trust companies is timely. 

In the United States revenue laws for 
the purposes of taxation, a banker was 
defined as one who loaned out at interest 
other people’s money left with him on 
deposit. But the definition is not fine 
enough for our present subject. Banking 
institutions were originally places of 
deposit only; the practice of discounting 
and thus loaning out deposits is compara- 
tively modern. In the evolution of com- 
merce it has come to be the rule that the 
main business of banks is to furnish 
capital to its own depositors in amounts 
roughly corresponding to the extent of 
their accounts. Gradually it has come 
about that the deposits in banks are 
from business men (or from other banks) 
and others whose accounts are active, and 
whom the banks are bound to favor in 
their loans first of all. Banks of discount 
are, therefore, concerned chiefly with 
business men and-with business condi- 
tions. 

But it is apparent that there are large 
deposits which do not come under this 
head. Banks, for example, do not in- 
vest money in the usual acceptation of 
that word; at least, not in the United 
States. In Europe banking consists 
largely in buying bonds to sell again ; but 
in America banks confine themselves gen- 
erally to loans to business men for use in 
their regular trade. Trust-funds fill a 
large place in financial operations. Where 
shall the trustee place them, perhaps for a 
certain period? It is considered better 
for such funds to be deposited where they 
will draw interest and yet where they 
will not be dependent on the ups and 
downs of trade. The trust company is 
the proper depository. It is by law desig- 
nated as a custodian of estates and can 
act as executor of wills. Every one can 
call to mind cases where trustees, in 
whom implicit confidence was placed, 
have betrayed their trust and left women 
and children ruined. Now trust com- 
panies make the best of trustees; they 
do not die or run away, are always re- 
sponsible and easily found. Their affairs 
can be generally -understood. Such du- 
ties are outside the field of the banks. 

Trust companies do not care for depos- 
its subject to constant withdrawals by 
checks, such as banks are used to. They 
offer interest on sums which for any rea- 
son are to be kept apart, or for a special 
purpose. A merchant with a regular ac- 
count at his bank may deposit particular 
amounts in a trust company to buy a 
house or for any purpose requiring sepa- 
ration from his business affairs. The 
peculiar position occupied by trust com- 
panies may be judged by the fact that 
generally they do not keep much money 
on hand, but deposit their current funds 
in a regular bank, the same as an indi- 
yidual. The resources of the trust com- 
panies reporting to the State of New 
York are over $300,000,000, made up ap- 
proximately of the following items (in 
round numbers): 


Bonds and mortgages...............++ $14,000,000 
Stock investments.............s.e.055 52,000,000 
Loaned on collaterals................+ 175,000,000 
Loaned on personal securities, in- 

cluding bills purchased........... 17,000,000 
Rha ckntabsbbencossssacnesapts 7,000,000 
CRE SRR. 6:0 66550s0scon0e eove ced 28,000,000 
SDI, din vosenavasesanoesanntan 8,000,000 
SED, nennnesdekssodbocseseccaesy 5,000,000 


The great feature of this table lies in the 
amount loaned on collaterals, mostly on 
the stocks and bonds listed on the stock 
exchanges, and having an immediate and 
certain value. This amount varies, being 
now less than in the table, the cash on 
hand being correspondingly increased. 
The distinction between the class of 
customers of those companies and banks 
is apparent, The kind of business fol- 


lowed by the trust companies is, there- 
fore, so different from banks that leg- 
islation has not yet applied to them all the 
rules of banking ; for example, trust com- 
panies are not required to keep on hand 
any particular percentage of their depos- 
its. No such percentage could, indeed, be 
determined upon, as will be seen from a 
glance at their liabilities, approximately 
stated as before : 


| Fa een yy lepers $26,000,000 
Surplus and profits.............ceeeees 36,000,000 
Deposits in truat...... .....,sevscessss 110,000,000 
General deposits........ccesssscccscces 125,000,000 


Other liabilities............ een eRey 


The deposits held in trust are not sub- 
ject to sudden withdrawal; a large part 
of the general deposits are also due on 
specified datesand not on demand. No 
rule could be stated for a required cash 
balance in such cases. 

In short, the trust companies fill a 
special place in all cities where financial 
conditions are complex. Ina village the 
bank is enough, but as commerce grows 
a demand arises for special investing and 
trustee institutions, where for a stipu- 
lated price certain things outside regular 
banking may be had by those needing 
them. 

Of course at times trust companies and 
banks will encroach on each other, and at 
all times they influence each other’s rate 
of interest; but in the long run, they 
supplement each other. The surface cars 
in New York have not suffered from the 
competition of the elevated roads, because 
they really depend on different kinds of 
passengers. So it is with trust companies 
and banks. When the demand for trus- 
teeships become large enough in a city to 
warrant a company formed for that and 
kindred purposes, it is an evidence of 
growth and not a sign of special competi- 
tion in banking. Our advance in civili- 
zation consists in developing new wants 
and in finding the means of meeting them, 
and the advance in finance is no excep- 
tion. 


THE STATE TRUST COMPANY. 


At the annual election of The State 
Trust Company, held last week, Andrew 
Mills, who had been the President of the 
company for two years, declined a re- 
election because of impaired health, and 
Francis S. Bangs was chosen to succeed 
him. Mr. Bangs was born in NewYork, and 
graduated from Columbia College, andalso 
from the Columbia College Law School. 
In 1880, when the law firm of Bangs & 
Stetson was formed, Mr. Bangs was made 
a member of the firm, his father being 
the senior member. Grover Cleveland 
was a member of the firm during the four 
years between his first and second terms 
as President of the United States. The 
Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Ambassador to 
Italy, was also a member of the firm. 
The firm of Bangs, Stetson, Tracy & 
MacVeagh is now in course of dissolution, 
so that the new President of the Trust 
Company can give his entire time to the 
interests of the company. His law part- 
ner, Francis Lynde Stetson, has just been 
elected Trustee. W. L. Trenholm, ex-Comp- 
troller of the Currency and President of 
the American Surety Company, and Wil- 
liam A. Nash, President of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank, remain Vice Presidents, 
and John Q. Adams, Secretary of the Com- 
pany. 

The trustees are all well-known busi- 
ness men and include, in addition to the 
names above mentioned, Willis S. Paine, 
ex-Bank Superintendent of the State of 
New York; Charles R. Flint, of Fiint 
& Co., Shipowners and Commission Mer- 
chants; William B. Kendall, of the Bigelow 
Carpet Company ; George Foster Peabody, 
of Spencer Trask & Company, Bankers ; 
Henry Steers, President of the Eleventh 
Ward Bauk; George W. Quintard, Pro- 
prietor Quiotard Iron Works ; Forrest H. 
Parker, President New York Produce Ex- 
change Bank; Charles Scribner, of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers; 
Charles L. Tiffany, of Tiffany & Com- 
pany, Jewelers; Ebenezer K. Wright, 
President National Park Bank ; Walter S. 
Johnston, President Spanish-American 
Light and Power Company; Joseph N. 
Hallock, Proprietor Christian at Work; 
Percival Knauth of Knauth, Nachod & 
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Kuhne, Bankers; J. D. Probst, of J. D. 
Probst & Company, Bankers; George W. 
White, President Mechanics’ Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Thomas A. McIntyre of McIn- 
tyre & Wardwell. 

The capital of The State Trust Company 
is $1,000,000, and the surplus and un- 
divided profits are $835,084.05. The total 
assets now amount to $8,055,206.85. The 
company has just declared a dividend of 
three per cent., payable February 1st. 


+ 
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THESOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK. 


TsO controlling a majority of the stock, 
W. W. Flannagan has declined a re-elec- 
tion as President of the Southern National 
Bank, and the former Vice President, 
Isaac Rosenwald, has been elected Presi- 
dent. The capital of the bank has been 
reduced from one million dollars to five 
hundred thousand dollars, and the remain- 
ing five hundred thousand dollars goes to 
surplus, making the total surplus upward 
of six hundred thousand dollars. With a 
smaller capital and a larger surplus the 
bank is put in a stronger position, and the 
indications are that the bank will grow in 
the confidence of the public during the 
year 1894, 

The new President, Mr. Rosenwald, was 
born in Germany, and came to this coun- 
try in 1853, and after spending about ten 
years in Georgia in mercantile pursuits 
he came to New York, and has been 
a tobacco merchant in this city ever 
since. In 1885 he was made a director in 
the Commercial Bank, and in 1891, or 
soon after the Commercial Bank was re- 
organized into the Southern National 
Bank, he was elected Vice President. : 

The new Vice President is Walter S. 
Johnston, who was formerly in the Treas- 
ury Departmentin Washington under the 
late John Jay Knox. After acting as Re- 
ceiver toa National bank in St. Louis, Mr. 
Johnston came to New York as Receiver 
of the Marine Bank. J. D. Abrahams 
continues as Cashier. Besides the names 
above mentioned the directors include 
the following: E. B. Bartlett, Alden 
S. Swan, H. L. Horton, R. A. C. Smith, 
W. P. Thompson and Thos, B. Kent. 
The Southern National Bank had on de- 
posit, December 19th, $2,061,103, with re- 
sources amounting to $3,609,381. 


» 
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CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


THE Chicago representative of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT informs us that the fears that 
business might be temporarily depressed 
after the termination of the World’s Fair 
have not come true; thatin all branches 
of trade business is really good. This is 
also true of real estate, in which a serious 
depression was predicted. The better 
class of real-estate dealers in Chicago have 
steadily frowned upon any efforts by out- 
side parties to create booms in real estate, 
and the result is that Chicago offers to-day 
one of the best points for making desirable 
investments ia real estate and for placing 
loans on real estate. 

Messrs. Mead & Coe, one of the reputa- 
ble real-estate firms of Chicago, who have 
been in business since 1867 and whose ad- 
vertisement can be found in our Financial 
Department, are, in our opinion, safe ad- 
visers for those of our readers who desire 
to make investments in Chicago real es- 
tate or to place loans thereon. 


2 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


As could only be anticipated, the im- 
provement in business is very slow and 
oftentimes difficult of proof. Fairly en- 
couraging reports are received from East- 
ern and a few Western cities; while in 
the South and Southwest there is less 
complaint than elsewhere. Singularly 
enough New York City shows the slowest 
recovery of any point. This is confirmed 
by the weekly Clearing House returns 
which, compared with last year, showed 
the following decreases: Boston, 247; 
Philadelphia, 232; Baltimore, 12¢; Chica- 
go, 197; St. Louis, 9%; New Orleans, 82; 
but New York, 47%. It is quite evident 
that depression is severest in this city. The 
offer of 50,000,000 57 10-year bonds strength- 
ened confidence in financial quarters, 
simply because it removed all doubt about 
the intentions of the Government to pre- 
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serve its credit ; but it could not stimulate 
the demand for woolens, cottons, gro- 
ceries and the thousand other articles of 
domestic consumption which are feeling 
the effect of reduced wages and the grow- 
ing disposition to economize. Nearly all 
branches of the retail trade are dull. The 
demand for groceries and food products, 
of course, shows the least falling off ; for 
it is easier to buy less of clothes and other 
articles than of food. But from all that 
can be gathered the stocks of merchan- 
dise in the hands of retailers are small, 
while there are evidences of increasing 
supplies in the hands of manufacturers. 
With the gradual restarting of mills, which 
is still in progress, and the conse- 
quent employment of labor, consumption 
ought certainly to increase. Notwith- 
standing the industrial distress, especially 
within the great cities, it seems likely that 
the unemployed are less numerous than a 
month ago. Mr. Edward Atkinson has 
estimated that at no time has the number 
of unemployed in the United States ex- 
ceeded 1,150,000, and this he regards as an 
outside figure ; so that there has evidently 
been a gross exaggeration in the public 


mind of the number of unemployed.” 


When the tariff contest is. over manu- 
facturers will find themselves in a favor- 
able position for resuming, provided no 
disastrous changes in the tariff are en- 
forced ; for wages and raw materials have 
been generally reduced, while the pro- 
longed curtailment of production will 
inevitably leave the markets compara- 
tively bare of manufactured products. 
' Present conditions certainly justify a 
greater degree of hopefulness and a feel- 
ing that the corner has been turned; but 
hard times are not over by any means. 

A goodly number of buyers are in the 
city, but they purchase sparingly, having 
little confidence in values pending the new 
tariff. On the various exchanges specu- 
lation is at a standstill, and easy money is 
not a stimulus, Wheat was unsettled and 
lower, selling down to 65jc., favorable 
weather, lower cables and increase in visi- 
ble supply tending to depress prices. The 
week’s exports were 1,168,000 bushels, 
against 1,487,000 same time in 1893; but 
receipts at interior points were only 
1,818,000 bushels, against 3,938,000 last 
year. Corn advanced ic. to 428c. upon a 
diminished crop movement. Cotton was 
fairly active, sales of 1,289,000 bales being 
reported in New York for the week. 
Middling uplands declined 3c. to 
8c., owing to large port receipts, 
cautious purchases by domestic spinners 
and weak cables. Exports continue lib- 
eral, being 201,000 bales against 75,900 
same week last year. Since September 
1st, the beginning of the crop year, we 
have exported 647,000 more bales of cot- 
ton than last year, this being the’ only 
important increase in any of our articles 
of export. The world’s visible supply is 
given at 4,617,000 bales, compared with 
4,369,000 this time 1893. Raw and refined 
sugars were firm, it being rumored that 
the Rothschilds have advanced funds to 
Cuban planters, and control the latter’s 
crop. No improvement is reported in the 
iron trade, tho eleven establishments have 
resumed and only four stopped. Wages 
were reduced in fourteen concerns. Ina 
few instances lower prices stimulated the 
demand for manufactured iron. In the 
Eastern markets pig iron is quoted at 
$18@14 for No. 1. From the dry 
goods trade reports are less satisfactory 
than a week ago. Values of prints, ging- 
hams and brown sheeting are unsettled, 
several leading makes being reduced, 
which rather checked than encouraged 
buyers. Print cloths were very dull and 
declined to 2%c. <A slight improvement 
was observed in the demand for woolens. 


Thereis very little spirit on the Stock Ex- 
change. The action of Secretary Carlisle 
onthe bond issue induced a feeling of 
relief in spite of the general criticism as 
to his methods for placing the bonds. At 
the price offered, $117,223, these bonds 
will yield only 3% to the investor ; and yet 
in three days subscriptions for over $200,- 
000,000 had been offered, including about 
$30,000,000 by.the New York banks. Had 
the bonds been placed through banks and 
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bankers as usual, the bids would undoubt- 
edly have been much greater, and so 
reflected even greater confidence in the 
credit of the United States; but Mr. 
Carlisle, for economicaland other reasons 
saw fit toadopt new methods, a course, 
needless to say, that has greatly 
diminisheé@ his popularity in financial 
circles, It is an interesting question as to 
how long the $50,000,000 will satisfy Treas- 
ury needs, with diminished imports and 
lessened revenues from customs in pros- 
pect for some months to come. Good au- 
thorities estimate that this will not bring 
in more than $30,000,000 to $40,000,009 of 
gold to the Treasury ; the remainder, in- 
cluding the premium, being paidin Treas- 
ury notes. Theeffect upon the money mar- 
ket issomewhat problematical. Inits pres- 
ent congested condition the banks can read- 
ily spare this amount of gold. They now 
hold $123,000,000 of the precious metal, 
and, were this reduced to $80,000,000 more 
or less, a hardening of money rates would 
certainly follow. Some bankers, in view 
of the conditions at home and abroad, 
may, however, deem it prudent to dis- 
courage any such reduction in gold re- 
‘serves, in which case Treasury notes 
would have to be used instead of gold. 
There is still the contingency of the 
Treasury being obliged to borrow again a 
few months hence. The railroad situa- 
tion has not yet developed any change 
for the better; smaller traffic and de- 
creased earnings are still the rule. In 
the second week of January 33 rail- 
roads earned about 10% less than last 
year, and in the first week 59 roads 
reporte ia loss of 14%. Net earnings donot 
show a proportionate decrease, because of 
the various economies introduced. For- 
eign advices are conflicting ; and there is 
little foreign buying of our securities ; 
nor can much be expected until confi- 
dence there touches a higher level. Our 
banks ara embarrassed with the superflu- 
ity of idle funds which continue pouring 
in from all parts of the interior. The 
surplus reserve now stands at the huge 
total of $102,750,000, an increase of over 
$10,000 000 for the week and $37,000,000 


above the record. Call loans are quoted . 


at 1@144, and time loans are down to 2@ 
34% for one to six months, respectively. 
There is little commercial paper offering 
in the present condition of business. The 
break in the price of silver here attracted 
less attention than it would previous to 
the repeal of the Sherman Law, 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Jan. 20. Jan, 13. Increase. 

LOADS. ...6..0005 $419,685,990 $48,185,400 $1,500,500 

Specie........se06 123,630,100 118,303,700 5,326,400 

Legal tenders 114,700,900 106,258,400 8,442,500 

Deposits.......... 542,306,200  527,913,70) 14,392,500 

Circulation...... 12,742,200 12,977,500 *235,300 
* Decrease. 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie ........000 $123,630,109  $118,303,700 $5,326,400 
Legal tenders.... 114,700,900 106,258,400 8,442,500 
Total reserve... $238,331,000  $224,562,100 $13,768,900 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 135,576,550 131,978,425 3,598,125 
Surp. reserve.. $102,754,450 $92,583,675 $10,170,775 


The condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows: 


January 21, 1893—Surplus.............+ sceeses $22,429,600 
January 23, 1892—Surplus..... .......s.seeeeee 33,002,900 
January 24, 1891—Surplus ...............seeeee 24,089,775 
January 25, 1890—Surplus.............0..seeees 15,031,650 

20,014,800 


January 26, 1889—Surplus...............eee0e ¥ 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Governments were steady, quoted as 
follows : 





Bid. Asked 
A I od clds 50000 cides bene capean sss 112% «= 113K 
Registered coupons... --112% =—:113% 
Registered 2s...... . +» % aa 


Currency 6s, 1895. 
Currencv 6s, 1896. 
Currency 6s, 1897. 
Currency 6s, 1898. 
Currency 6s, 1899.... 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


WOME ig, sc tich acc ciaqpctc tbat tevicticecdcctavve 484. 
iii ha tage oe wikede ctegidnaece ecucedes 4.8634 .. 
Cable transfers........cccccccscassseccesecsse « 43684 .. 
‘Commercial NN eniciackeencutuend suede cae + 4,8454-8436 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: - 
Bid. 





Bid, 
American Soho. 1466 vires Lay oy aL... 110 
Centrai National.. Hudson River.......... 156 
Columbia..... os : oS dt. ear 200 
Commerce... :. I7L_ |Seaboard National.. - 
Continental.. 120 |State of New York..... 101 
Eleventh Ward ..... 200 

BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 20th, were as follows : 


American Eachenge 148% | Commerce........... 1 
Bankofthe Republic 150 | Hamilton............. +4 
Butchers’ & Drovers’ 170 ee eee 
CRONIN sv accdccccscete 120 | Market & Fulton.. ” is 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid. Asked. Sale-. 
H B. Claflin Company, lst pfd.... 95 100 ~ 
GO, GO, 9A DEA. cvcce.crcccocee 95 100 - 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com........ .. we 244 
do. do. Wi dcadsvscetiuce ee « 9 
Proctor & Gamble, com ........... 108 lll 110 
do. a 2 eee 119 122 it 
P. Lorillard Co., COM.........sesseeee ee ee 
Cs SS ee 104 108 ee 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 153 
Celluloid Co 7 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.,.. 99 100 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
.. The Illinois Central Railroad have 
declarel a semiannual dividend of 244, 
payab'e March Ist. 


..[t is stated that since 1876 Russia 
has been a large importer of agricultural 
implements from the United States, the 
goods of American manufacture having 
entirely supplanted the English. 


..The accumulated Franklin Fund, 
amounting to $329,300, was paid to 
the City Treasurer of Boston on the re- 
cent anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin for the erection and equipment 
of the Franklin Trades School, in Bost »n. 





Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 63%. 


Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 45 Milk St, 


Boston, Mass.: 
Please mention THt INDZPENDENT. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH Ok 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


E. D, SHEPARD & C0, 


BANKERS, 
(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTATES ng 2 ‘aan collect 


rents, pay taxes. 


LO ANS ty bye fest te payable in gold secured 
lien on Minneapolis real 
=e expense to lendtr. 














United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 
DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 








WRITE TO 
ABOUT | THE C.LORADO FINANCE 00: 
20 Ernest and Cranmer Building" 
COLORADO F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., in 


new Investments or look 


regard to 
ing after any properties or. invest~ 
SECURITIES woeate you oF a have already made. 


E. STEINBACH 











Will act.as agent for 


Sa 
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-Reference has been made in these 
columns to the fact that the Cleariv 
House Association of New York proposes 
toerect a building of their own. Formal 
action was taken on the matter a few 
days since, and a committee has been au- 
thorized to purchase lots 77, 79 and 81 
Cedar Street, —— which it is proposed 
to erect a bui ding solely for Clearing 
House purposes, the same to contain stor- 
age accommodation not only for gold but 
for currency of small denominations 
against which certificates for five and ten 
thousand dollars can be issued, to be 
used in the settlement of Clearing House 
balances. The ground purchased occu- 
pies the space between the National Bank 
of Commerce on Nassau Street and the 
American Exchange Bank on Broadway, 
with the exception of one small lot of 20 
feet front. A corporation has been formed, 
known as the New York Clearin House 
Building Company, with acapital stock of 
$375, 000; and the following were selected 
as -incorporators and first directors: 
George G. Williams, Frederick D. Tappan, 
J. Edward Simmons, Dumont Clarke, and 
E. H. Perkins, Jr. 


..Mr. H, B. Palmer, of Helena, Mont., 
an investment banker at that city, whose 
specialty is high-grade investment secur- 
ities including county and municipal 
boud:, warrants, etc., and who is, there- 
fore, i in excellent position to know of the 
circumstances, writes us that Helena has 
passed through the financial depression 
which has s> long existed with flying 
colors. The banksof the city are all open 
aud doing business as usual. All of the 
banks of the State, with the exception of 
five small ones which retired from busi- 
ness, are open. The city of Helena has 
liquidated over $2,500,000 of debts since 
last August, and no county, city or town 
in the State has defaulted inits interest 
payments. The State has paid all war- 
rants to December ist, 1893, the close of 
the fiscal year. The inhabitants of Helena, 
and of Montana generally, feared that the 
passage of the repeal of the Sherman Sil- 
ver Act would not only destroy many 
of their industries but would produce 
widespread distress ; on the contrary, the 
State at large is in excellent condition and 
doe3 not propose to be cast. down by so 
small athing as the withdrawal of Govern- 
ment purchases of silver. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET S0UND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of Cee ag Lane. 





Blue Sandstone for Ly urposes. Valuable in. 
formation can be had o: a 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


LOMBARD, 


Eouitable, Jarvis Conklin and other Mortpares 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston. 








WHY ACCEPT 3 to 4 PER CT. INTEREST 
when we can ENS you First MONE Real Estate 
Loans at 644 AND 7 PER CENT., perfect secur- 
ity? Ten years experience. Not one cent loss, 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to r 
— on improved city property with insured Sper 
by = | meOEtGage, principal and interest Te. 








pay able in Go: 
eference ; National Park Bank, New York. 
ar sd | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SKCURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & UO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. N. Y. 


FREE INFORMATION. 
To Holders of Western Mortgages. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


uitable Building. Denver, Colo. 


CLA! vand perma ST. 

Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 

WHY at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? Wecan 

loan it for you on Real Estate Security 

at G@to7 per cent. Perfect Security. 2 
GEO. J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U. 8. A, 











A se bits f MORTGAGE Los LOANS, 
semtoniees b: 


Ov: tion given ven $0 an 
ioane, Highest refer vatopencess Address 
Wass 
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THE HE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 4894 
MIDDLETOWN; CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus......... seesecseesss $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mor tgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
oe of ny betes Conn.,, under Supervision 

anking D eee of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 





eenee 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a boa is depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five da ys’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevoleut institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
“JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 

TRUSTEES: 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

| EDWARD CouPER, 
JAMES LOW |W BAYARD CUTTING, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, Winn IAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, LEX. E. ORR, B’Klyn, 
JOHN A. STEWART, (WitLias H. Macy, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, | | WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
CHARLES 3, SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
GEORGE BLIss, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY. WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 

JAMES STILLMAN. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST co. 


PULUTAH, » 
CAPITAL STOCK, tSG0% 000. 
Guaransee Fund with state PeCinae ttt es 
ALV ore Ley President. 


RGE / 


4 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 











00. 


JER, Vice President. 
ey: AU i H. BROWN, Secretary. 
Municipal, Corporation and School Bonds a spe- 
cialty. © orrespondence Solicited. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 


DES MOINES, LOWA 
Capital Paid Up, = $130, 000. 
Cheice lnvestmentsin the most Conservative 


Field iu the We 
Six Per 





st. 
Guaranteed First Mort = 
Cent. on improved lands in 
and Easterp Nebraska. 


os vee AND saw gt UE. , 
ebenture Bonds, Securec 
Six Per Cent. by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans with a local trustee, FIFTEEN Y pane) SUCCESS- 
—_ EXPERLENCE, SEND POR PAMPH 

eA. HOTCHKIss, GEORGE it. LEWIS 


Aete Se Secretary. Presi dent 


DULUTH. 


There will be ereater growth and development in 
the country tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
years than in any other section of the United states. 
Duluth has made good progress during the recent 
hard times, and N@)W is the best time you will ever 
see to make profitable investments in the coming me- 
tropolis of the Northwest. Write for reading matter 
anc 











co. af. 


-kK. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


> ‘The National Park Bank, New York. _ 
Cc aphiel $2.000-000 
Survla 00,000 
Ancona ae Buy and Sell Foreign’ Exchange. 
perior Facilities for Collections. 
SAFETY. DEROS T Vv “Us EQUAL TO 


a S., STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres., EDWARD’ E. POOR, Vice-Pres., 
WEORGE S. HIC ‘KOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALD- 
VIN, Ass’t Casnier. 
DIRECTORS « 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potis, August Be imont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Apple’ ton Jonn Jacob Astor. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


BANKERS, 





Pine ST., NEW YORK. 
Investment Securities. 





NOT A FAILURE IN DULUTH, 
but I have 
‘ 
REAL ESTATE AT ‘‘ HARD TIME” PRICES. 


8S Per Cent. First Mertgages a Specialty. 
E. R. BRACE. _ ___Baluth, Minn.. 
THEIS & BARROLL, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dealers exclusively in State, County, City and School 
Bonds and Warrants. 


DIVIDENDS. c 
OFFICE OF FARRAGUT FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


No. 346 Broadway. 











NEW YORK, Jan. 9th, 1894. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a Semiannual Dividend 
of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 
payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


THE MICHIGAN C a NS AL 
PANY, 





RAILROAD COM- 


Treasurer's O 208, Gran Central Station, 


NE RK, December 2th, 1893. 
MANHE BOARD OF DIREC TURsS Or THIS COM- 


PANY have this day declared a SEMI-ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND of TWO PER CEN’ > 

DIVIDEND of ONE AND 

thereon, both payable on 

Thursday, the Ist day. of February next, at this office. 

The Transter Books will be closed at hoon on SAT- 

URW1A), tne 4th inst.,and re-opened on ae morning 
of FRIDAY, the 2d day of a ty TAN 

D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


OuR Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





One month........ $ 25) Six montbs........$1 50 
Three months..... 5| Nine months...... 2 25 
Four ionths,..... 1 00| One year...... eevee 300 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber...... Serres. $5 00 
One year each totwo subscribers..........-. Fy 00 
Three years to one subscriber.......---.... ° 00 
Three subscribers one year each.,.......... 7 00 
Four years to oue subscriber........ eeepense ar 
Four subscribers one year each............ . 850 
Five years to one subscriber..... escccessee, 10D 
Five subscribers one year each............++ 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sybscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 





THE WORLD'S FAIR FOR SALE. 


LOOK AT IT! The Michigan Central has 
arranged with one of the best publishing houses 
in the United States for a beautifully printed 
series of World’s Fair pictures, to be known as 
the Michigan Central’s Portfolio of Photographs 
of the Worild’s Fair. 

The original photographs would cost not less 
than a doliar apiece, but the Michigan Central 
enables you to get 16 oe tures for 10 cents. 

It’s the finest. It’s the most complete. 

It’s the best. It cannot be beaten. 

If you saw the World’s Fair, you want it as a 
perpetual souvenir of a memorable visit. 

If you didn’t get there, you want this to see 
what you missed, and to fill your mind with the 
beauty and glory of the White City. 

Send ten cents to . RUGGLEs, G. P. and T. 
Agt., Michigan Central, Chicago, and he will 
turnish you with the first part.— Adv. 





THROUGH TRAIN SERVICE TO FLORIDA 
AND THE SOUTH. 

THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company, ever 
on the alert to provide whatever its patrons de- 
sire, has established for this season an unexcel- 
led through-train service to Florida and the 
South. 

First and foremost comes ‘The New York and 
Florida Special,” composed exclusively of Pull- 
man vestibule, smoking, dining, observation, 
sleeping and drawing-room cars. No extra fare 
wili be charged on this train over and above the 
usual Pullman berth charges. It wiil leave New 
York Wednesday, January 10th, and every 
week-day thereafter until April 19th, 1894, at 
12:10 P.M., Newark 12:35 p.M., ‘Trenton 1:35 P.M., 
Philadelphia 2 730 P.M., Wilmington, 3:10 P.M., 
Baltimore 4: 45, P.M.; and..W. ashington 5:55 P.M., 
via Richmond and the Atlantic Coast Line and 
Plant System, arriving at Jacksonville 5:30 P.M., 
and St. ‘Augustine 7 7:00 P.M. the following day. 

There are two additional express trains via the 
Atlantic Coast Line, the one leaving New York 
daily at 9:30 a.M., Newark 9:58 a.M., Trenton 
11:08 A.M., Philadelphia 12:10 P.m., Wilming- 
ton 12:50 P.M., Baltimore 2:24 P.M., Washing- 
ton 3:46 P.M., arriving C harleston 6:50 A.M. i. 
Savannah 8:23 A.M., Jacksonville 1:35 P.Mm., 
St. Augustine 3:40 p.M., and Tampa at 10:35 
P.M., With buffet sleeping cars from New York 
to Charleston, Jacksonville, St. Augustine and 
Tampa; the other leaving New York daily at 
8:30 Pp.M., Newark 8:59 p.M., Trenton 10:15 P.M., 
Philadelphia 11:33 P.M., W ilmin m 12:19 A.M., 
arriving Charleston 11:00 Pp. M., Thomasville 1; 307 
p.M., Jacksonville 8:40 A-M., St. Augustine 10:50 
A.M.,and Port Tampa 7:15 P.M., connecting at 
that point Mordays, Thursdays “and Saturdays 
with Plant Steamship Line for Key West and 
Havana, with buffet sleepink cars from New 
York to Richmond, Thomasvilie, Jacksonville 
and Port Tampa. Both of these trains make 
direct connection, via Jacksonville, St. Augus- 
tine & Indian River Railway, to St. Augustine, 
Palatka, Ormond and Rockledge (Indian River). 

‘T'wo trains leave New York yl via Wash- 
ington, Kichmond & Danville and Fiorida Cen- 
tral & Peninsular Railroads, the one leaving 
New York at 4:30 p.m., Newark 4:55 P.M., Phil- 
adelphia 6:55 p.m., Wilmington 7:41 P.M., "Balti- 
more 9:20 P.M.. W ‘ashington 10:43 P.M., arriving 
Columbia 12:05 Pp. M., Savannah 4:00 P.M., Jack- 
sonville 9:00 P.M., and Tampa 7:30 A.M., with 
sleeping car from New York to Jacksonville 
and Tampa; the other leaving New York at 
12:15 night, Philadelphia 3:50 A.M. (or 7:20 A. — * 
changing at Washington), Baltimore 9:42 a 
(changing at Washington), Washington ‘iol 
A.M., arriving Savannah 4:30 A.M., Jackson- 
ville 9:20 a.M., and Tampa 5.00 P.M., with sleep- 
ing car from New York to Jacksonville. 

Passengers from New England can make close 
connections with these trains at Philadelphia 
and Washington by using through trains, with 
parlor and sleeping cars, leaving Boston, via 
Shore Line, at 9:00 A.M. week-days and 7:30 P.M. 
daily, arriving Philadelphia 6:05 P.M. and 6:40 





ee aCe 
SPRING 


DRESS FABRICS. 


French and English Serges, Orepes, Orepons, 
Diagonals, Armures, 
English and Scotch Suiting, 
Homespuns, Hopsackings, 
Fancy Weaves, 
Printed Challies, 
White and Cream Serges, 


Crepons, Diagonals, 
FOR EVENING WEAR. 


Embroidered Robes. 
Sroadevay J As 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





Extraordinary Sale 


OF 


Imported Dress Goods. 


We open next month our newest 
importations of Spring Dress Goods, 
and have decided to conduct a great 
Clearing Saleofthe rich and expen- 
sive Winter Fabrics now on hand at 
prices that make them unquestion- 
ably the greatest bargains of the 
season. 

The most attractive of our French 
and English styles, $5 00, $6 00, and 
$7.00 novelties included. 

One section filled with fine light- 
weight goods carried from last 
Spring’s stock will be marked at half 
last season’s prices. 

As these are in small lots only, it 
will be impossib'e to extend this sale 
beyond a few days. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL co. 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 
DENVER. 








January 25, 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
Is an 2 book of 200 pages, com- 


three distinct Catalogues 
bound together — one each of 


SEEDS, BULBS & PLANTS, 
NURSERY STOCK. 

A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, re- 
written and reconstructed in every particular. 
Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on 
fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and 
brown colors. Many charming colored aye 

Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer 
new and Special strains of Flower and Veg- 
etable seeds, all the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of 
Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 
new and rare Fruits— some wonderful intro- 
ductions from Japan. The greatest collection 
of rare things for the garden ever presented, 
and all at moderate prices. Do not fail 
to see this wonderful book catalogue. Sent, 

post-paid, for 25 cents, with check for valu- 
able new Pansy seed gratis, or sent FREE if 
either of the following new plants are ordered. 

THE LITTLE GEM CALLA. 

A perfect miniature Calla, growing 8 or 12 inches 
high na producing perpetually very large snow-whitc 
blossoms. It begins to bloom when only a few inches 
high in a three-inch pot, and is never without flowers, 
summer or winter, and often shows a dozen at once. 
The greatest plant novelty of late years, and a perfect 
little + eauty. 30cents each; 2 for 50 cents, post-paid. 

CHILDS’ JEWEL ROSE. 

The greatest sensation among novelties. A perfect 
ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same tim- 
flowers of several different colors— pink, yellow, buff, 
crimson —also variegated, mottled, striped and blotched. 
The most wonderful and beautiful Rose in cultivation. 
Strong plants for immediate blooming, by mail, post- 
paid, 30 cents each, 2 for 50 cents, 5 for $1.00. 

Special Offer.— For 30 cents we will send either the 
Calla or Rose and our great Book Catalogue described 
above. For so cents we will send the Book, Calla, 
Rose anda lovely Flower-seed novelty; all by mail, post- 
paid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. Address 


‘John Lewis Childs, "'"s'fe"* 








The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. 


Pride of the West. 





Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 
inch widths. 














DEAFNESS 

And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Far Drums. 
New scientific invention, entire] 
different in construction from a! 
other devices, Assist the deaf when 
jall other devices fail, and where 
medical skill has given no relief. 
They are safe, comfortable and in- 
visible; have no wire or string at- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


Louisville, Ky. 
{2 Mention this paper. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. post paid. for $1.00, 


TRAVEL. 


Drum in 
oosition. 











ANY ONE 
wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines, in connection with THE INDE- 





A.M., and Washington 9:45 p.m. and 10:42 a.m. | PENDENT, should write for our Clubbing 
respectively.— Adv. list. 
rma What Others Say of Us. | 







“There is no Seedsman in America that enjoys a sounder 
reputation for 
for the seed he o: 


talogue 
non 9 emg by tawdry aaa pictures, or inflated windy 
phraseelogy. t readers 


To all in search of this kind of a Ver 


—~% Gans & and conscientious claims 
es no pretense 

taims to guide, not - bewilder, its 
in Rural New Yorker.) 





and Flower Seed 
it free. You will find | in it, 
va some kinds of —- Seed than 
isin any \Genabenes published in this country or Europe ; many of 
we —— There are 
from w! has been winnowed out, 
ved. HW. QRECORY & s0N. Marblehead. Mase. 


COOK'S TOURS. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 
WINTER IN 


Egypt and Palestine. 
Nine Parties will leave New York during the season. 
Next departure, Feb. 17, by the poe German Lloyd 
a 


Cairo and the ‘Bulamids and a Cam aaa 
Tour pereush P. aries... Sveryshing 
class. Send ror lib me. Post 


SPECIAL PLEASURE ORU CRUISES TO THE 


West Indies 


ificent steamship “Madiana,” 3,000 
and March 3 ! 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1325 Broadway, New York, 


by the m: 
tons,) Feb. 1 
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Snsurance. 


A BUSINESS MAN'S OPINION OF 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


WE count ourselves fortunate in having 
the pleasure of presenting to our readers 
this week the following letter upon the 
subject of ‘‘A Business Man’s Opinion of 
Life Insurance” from Mr. John T. Terry, 
of the great banking house of Messrs. E. 
D. Morgan & Company, of thiscity. As is 
well known, Mr. Terry is one of the ablest 
financiers of the city, a member of a house 
whose reputation is world-wide, and who 
is connected with several of the largest 
financial and other corvorate interests of 
the country. His opinion upon the sub- 
ject of life insurance is clearly, suc- 
cinctly and tersely stated. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am asked to give my opinion ipon the 
subject of Life Insurance. 

During a business life in New York of 
over fifty years I have taken occasion to 
study this matter carefully and without 
being prejudiced by having a personal 
pecuniary interest, anditaffords me great 
pleasure to testify to my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the inestimable benefits which 
have accrued already, and which must 
continue to accrue apparently for all time 
to come. As we nearly all know from 
bitter experience there is no absolute 
safety in investments of money on real 
and personal estate when made by indi- 
viduals, and it is far safer to intrust your 
investments of money to a life insurance 
company, managed by the ablest of this 
city’s merchants and business men, where 
investments are varied, and the deprecia- 
tion of one investment is made good by 
the appreciation of others. This is a 
purely mercantile view of it ; and when a 
man considers the life insurance part of 
it, the freedom from anxiety and the as- 
surance that his family is provided for 
beyond contingency after he has passed 
away from them, it seems to me that the 
existence of life insurance companies is 
a very great blessing to the world. 

NEW YORK, January 16th, 1:94. 





MULTIPLE INSURANCE. 


THERE has been considerable discussion 
of the question whether it were better for 
an insurance company to confine itself to 
one distinct line of business, or, if it were 
not safer to do what is properly called a 
multiple insurance business. In view of 
the failure of the American Casualty 
Company, of Baltimore, which had the 
most liberal charter of “any insurance 
company in the country—a charter which 
allowed it to transact almost any sort of 
business—and in view of the discussion 
caused by its failure as to the safety of a 
company doing a multiple business, we 
take pleasure in presenting our readers 
with the following letter from Pres. 
George F. Seward, of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, of this city, whose 
opinions will be read with very great in- 
terest by managers of insurance compa- 
nies, including life, fire, accident, steam 
boiler, etc.: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

You ask me io a letter of this date 
whether the failure of the American Cas- 
ualty Company, of Baltimore, discredits 
multiple insurance, meaning by multiple 
insurance, I presume, the system under 
which more than a single line of insurance 
is transacted by one company. 

In response I have to say: 

1. That there is security for acompany in 
having more than one line todo. This on 
the principle that it is not wise to ‘ put all 
of one’s eggs in one basket.”’ 

2. That multiple insurance has come to 
be largely the rule. There are few compa- 
nies whose hazards are not so various as to 
contribute an element of security as indi- 
cated above. 

3. In examining some English tables a 
few years ago I found that the so-called 
multiple companies had survived in a 
larger measure than was the case with sin- 
gle liners. 

4. In this country, where the single line 
theory has been adhered to more than in 
Great Britain, there have been many fail- 
ures of so-called single line companies. 
The failure of the American Casualty Com- 
pany is the first conspicuous one among 
those adhering to the multiple theory. — 
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5. The failure of the American Casualty 
is deprived of any significance in the direc- 
tion of your question by the fact that the 
same managers were the earlier managers, 
practically of the American Steam Boiler 
Insurance Company, a singleline company, 
and that they succeeded in wrecking it 
quite as effectively and disastrously as they 
wrecked the Baltimore Company. 

6. Ido not believe that adherence to the 
one theory or the other theory is likely to 
determine the success of a given company. 
Prudent management is the one thing 
requisite. But I unhesitatingly assert that 
with prudent management the various 
casualty lines may not only be handled 
together conveniently, but with greater 
safety to stockholders and policy holders. 

7. This principle does not extend to life 
companies. The science of life insurance is 
practically exact; and it is for this reason 
that the public regards with no disfavor 
the enormous growth of their assets, the 
great bulk of which is in the nature of 
trust funds. The hazards of other lines of 
insurance should not be imported into such 
a business. 

8. I make also an exception in the case 
of fire insurance. The field of fire insur- 
ance is so large and the hazards so various 
that there is little occasion for a fire com- 
pany to seek other opportunities for enter- 
prise. Yet what objection can there be to 
the transaction of plate glass or of boiler 
insurance by a fire company ? 

9. I may add that prudent management 
consists not only in the careful handling of 
given lines, but alsoin the prudent choice 
of lines which may be worked together con- 
veniently. The Baltimore Company was 
reckless in taking up certain lines, notably 
the insurance of railroads in negligence 
cases. Having recklessly and extensively 
entered upon that line its ruin was only a 
question of time. 

You will pardon the length of this re- 
sponse to your inquiry. I could not well 
answer more briefly. 

Yours truly, 
GEo, F. SEWARD, President. 

New YORK, Jauuary 16th, 1394. 





VIEWS ON LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE letiers just published in THE INDE- 
PENDENT from prominent business men 
about life insurance are valuable not only 
as evidences of their approval of it, but 
because it is always interesting and help- 
ful to learn how a subject is viewed from 
the standpoints of many men,since we do 
not allsee things in the same light and 
nobody knows the whole about anything. 
Since this is so, we are tempted to wish 
that it were feasible to obtain views from 
some unsuccessful men also; for while 
the general belief is well founded that 
success in life proves the possession of 
qualities entitling the possessor to a hear- 
ing, it is also true that ill-success or even 
uon-success may make views worth re- 

- spect, provided those views are genuine 
and the result of personal encounter with 
the difficulties of life. 

Some comments are suggested to us on 
reading the letters of our friends. Among 
the stock arguments of the canvassing 
literature which used to be circulated 
about a quarter-century ago was one that 
insurance was not for the poor only, for 
the rich could profit by it. There 
seems to bave been an assumption that 
while anybody could see the need the 
poor have. as a-matter of course, 
it was rather preposterous to suppose 
that the rich could be helped by it, anda 
great deal of labor bas been devoted to 
convincing the rich that even they could 
use life insurance to advantage ; in fact, 
under the turn the business has been tak- 
ing in the last dozen years—a turn, we 
believe, largely erroneous and not perma- 
ment—the ‘‘ business” view of life insur- 
ance hz .beer pressed, and those who are 
loosely called rich have been especially 
labored with by the solicitors. We find 
in some of the letters the old notion crop- 
ping out that the rich—i, e., those who are 
independent enough and strong enough to 
command success—have no use for life 
insurancé ; but in one letter we find the 
observation, perhaps not quite what its 
able and shrewd writer meant to express, 
that the rich can afford insurance but the 
poor do not needit. Mr. Pope says that 
“the rich man certainly can afford it as a 
‘precaution against losses, so that in point 
of fact there is no class of people except 
the very poor who ought not to have some 





insurance on their lives.” Assuming that 
those not buried in almshouses are meant, 
we must gently protest; for the poor— 
even ‘‘the very poor ”—have greater need 
than any others. This need is notably 
met by the Industrial companies, the es- 
sence of whose plan is these two propo- 
sitions ; that while the lives of chil- 
dren have no money value, their 
deaths impose on the poor a relatively 
heavy burden, and thus the element of 
insurable interest is present; and that, 
secondly, the insurance must be collected 
in small, frequent installments. 

Mr. Atkinson, who treats of many sub- 
jects and always suggestively, disbelieves 
in life insurance regarded merely as a 
means of increment upon money, and we 
may say candidly that we agree with him ; 
for the insurance element cannot be suc- 
cessfully omitted or belittled, which is 
only another way of saying that when life 
insurance ceases to be itself it loses its 
distinctive claims. But when Mr. Atkin- 
son avers that he has known many in- 
stances of men who, having taken insur- 
ance for large amounts have afterward, 
for the reason that they felt they had pro- 
vided for their families, conducted busi- 
ness imprudently and therefore failed, 
we must question the correctness of his 
observation or information ;. instead of his 
knowing many such, we do not think he 
knows any—we do not believe there is 
such a case. That many have failed after 
having insured is, of course, true, as that 
many have drank milk and afterward 
have died ; but sequence is not enough to 
prove cause. That, after having insured 
largely, men in active business feel less anx- 
iety is happily true; that they sometimes, 
for that reason, give the turning weight 
in favor of an operation which results un- 
fortunately, is probable; but it should be 
remembered that non-success does not 
necessarily prove an enterprise imprudent 
Men who have prudent forethought to 
take large life insurance are not likely to 
offset that by an imprudence in the pres- 
ent. We do not believe that any mer- 
chant has attributed his failure to the im- 
prudence engendered by his insuring; 
and when Mr. Atkinson objects to large 
insurances, as tending to recklessness in 
business, we must positively demur, It 
may be, as he says, that this ‘‘ method of 
imposing wealth upon young children 
after the parent is dead may be very in- 
jurious to the children,” but surely not 
more so than other methods of doing the 
same. . 

Per contra, Mr. Kingsbury urges the 
value of life insurance, especially to peo- 
ple of considerable fortune, ‘‘ but whose 
business requires them to carry a large 
indebtedness.” This is really the condi- 
tion of nearly all who have much and are 
doing much, for very few have their 
assets always in what is known as a 
‘“realized” condition. They have indebt- 
edness in both ways—they owe others, 
and others owe them ; they have mer- 
chandise to be sold and operations to be 
carried through, and nobody can so well 
as themselves do the selling and carrying 
through. The value of the factor of per- 
sonal presence is not duly appreciated un- 
til it is missed, and there are always set- 
tlements to be made. It is as true as trite 
to say that every business man ought to 
carry an insurance ‘‘ which should enable 
his executor to take care of his indebted- 
ness without sacrifice of his estate,” as 
Mr. Rhodes puts it, but one which will 
suffice to protect all his interests against 
the peculiar and perhaps unexpected 
strain of his decease. 

Several express disapproval of the ex- 
isting rate of expenses and, particularly, 
of the cost of getting business. Mr. Wil- 
liams asks whether it is possible to dis- 
pense with solicitors, and sometimes a 
slashing newspaper writer expresses the 
dictum that if life insurance were only 
made sufficiently desirable the public 
would not need urging. Provided the 
“if” is made broad enough to include a 
change in human nature, we assent to 
this dictum, Mr, Williams, however, an- 
swers his own question by a simple state- 
ment of the fact when he says that ‘‘ the 
whole of the success of the life companies 
is a question of agents; few persons in- 
sure from deliberate forethought and 
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judgment of their own without. having 
the subject brought to their attention and 
having it pressed upon them by agents.” 
This being so, it must be clear that the 
suggestion of Mr. Rhodes thatsome means 
should be devised ‘‘ whereby a direct ap- 
plication for insurance should entitle the 
applicant to all of the commissions ordi- 
narily paid te the agent for the assured” 
is utterly impracticable. If all the busi- 
ness were ‘‘ by direct application,” doubt- 
less the rates might be reduced; but if 
agents were not needed they would not be 
employed, and it is impossible to have 
them and not protect them. 

Mr. Little asks ‘“‘why should an appli- 
cant for a policy be sent from the office 
of the company to some other office, that 
a favored one may receive a commission 
on the policy.” Weare doubtful how to 
understand this ; but if the meaning is that 
officers divert business in order that they 
may get a commission elsewhere we do 
not believe such a thing is done; there is 
no motive for it, and Mr. Little must have 
been misled by some loose newspaper talk 
or some verbal rumor. And when heasks, 
‘if installment companies can pay losses 
in full, at one-half the rates usually 
charged, why should the old-line com- 
panies be permitted to levy a tax of one 
hundred per cent. upon the savings,” etc., 
we are bound to reply that the point lies 
in the “if.” The assessment societies 
have not yet been able to prove their 
ability to furnish insurance for life at this 
half-rate ; they havé rather shown the 
contrary. 

After all, perhaps the strongest case for 
life insurance is presented by Mr. Hun- 
tington, who calls himself a poor author- 
ity, never having tried its benefits himself. 
He believes in it—for others. He started 
to make his way with admirable business 
abilities and habits; and with a vigorous 
frame which he presumed to misuse (as 
many do), for it ‘‘could endure almost 
anything ” and he ‘‘ate regularly when 
circumstances permitted.” He believed 
he could do better with his money than 
any company could do for him, and he 
admits that he made the common pre- 
sumption of long life. He has been 
favored ; what if he had not been? What 
if sickness or accident had swept away 

his vigorous frame before he had acquired 
many dollars? Our comment is that the 
second half of his letter, frankly sketching 
his own experience, is really an enforce- 
ment of the first half, wherein he gives 
the precept which his example seems to 
contradict. 


> 


A REBATE CAT. 








THE Spectator relates the story of what 
it calls the costliest cat in the country. A 
solicitor in life insurance was laboring 
with a business man—he was “‘a promi- 
nent business man,” as is appropriate in 
all stories—and the solicited one incident- 
ally remarked that another agent had 
offered him a rebate of $250. Thesolicitor 
replied that he was forbidden to rebate, 
both by the statute and by his company, 
and he could not possibly doit. Looking 
around the store as he spoke, he noticed a 
very dilapidated old pussy asleep on the 
stove, and he added, ‘‘I can’t allow you a 
rebate, but I am in want of a fine cat just 
now, and I will give you $300 for that one 
there,” The bargain was struck, and the 
application secured for the policy. The 
agent, however, forgot to remove his pur- 
chase, and his rival somehow procured the 
animal, which he adorned with a tag 
bearing the price paid and the name of 
the purchaser and then put the exhibit on 
exhibition. 

This may pass for a story—we do not 
say that it is historically true. No statute 
has assumed to interfere with the sale of 
cats, at any price on which the parties 
can agree, nor is there anything in the 
statutes to prevent such a transaction’s 
being effected in the same quarter hour 
with a life insurance contract; and so, 
notwithstanding everybody will suspect 
this cat trade to have been in inient and 
effect a rebate, we do not undertake to 
say what a court would do with the case. 
Is an inference from circumstances a legal 
proof? If not, it would be necessary, be- 
fore a conviction under the anti-rebate 
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law, to prove from the language of the 
parties that they were dealing in rebates 
and not in cats; for a man may buy a 
cat, if he chooses, even at an extravagant 
price ; and then he can forget to take pos- 
session, or he can restore the animal to 
the former owner as a gift. Similarly, 
altho the law prohibit—as it once did— 
taking interest at above six or seven per 
cent. annually, borrowers could purchase 
cats or other furniture, or make bets or 
presents; and lenders did manage to get 
all their funds were worth in market at 
the time. The banks, of course, had to 
be precise in obeying the law ; but people 
used to say that bank officers, regretting 
that they had no loanable funds just then, 
would direct the applicant to So-and-so, a 
iender, who perhaps might accommodate, 
and that this party would then lend at the 
highest going rates, using the bank’s 
money for that purpose. 

If statutes which declare that evil which 
public opinion does not consider evil are 
thus evaded, what use can there be—in 
having such statutes? Not that we mean 
to connect rebate with what is called 
usury, as if they were equally innocent ; 
they are equally impossible to prohibit 
effectually, Many men want rebates; 
some agents want to grant them; and 
some companies allow them to do SO ; 
while this is so, it is useless for statutes 
to forbid. When companies—or any com- 
pany—come to the point of willingness to 
abide any seemingly untoward conse- 
quences for the sake of ending rebate, 
then rebate will end as to such company 
or companies. 


» 
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A NEW DOCTRINE. 


A WRITER in the Milwaukee Sentinel 
insists that fire insurance companies have 
no right to decline even the most hazard- 
ous risks, and that some legislation ought 
to be had which would compel them to 
accept all business offered. We have a 
certain amount of sympathy with this 
writer in so far as we believe that fire in- 
surance companies properly conducted 
and with the proper amount of knowledge 
of their own business should not have 
prohibited lists. We suppose that even a 
powder mill on fire is an insurable risk at 

a proper rate. Perhaps it would have to 
be insured without stopping to write the 
policy. But given money enough as 
premium, anything is insurable. We do 
not suppose this Milwaukee newspaper 
writer would propose to make the rate as 
weil as compelling the company to insure; 
and so we do not think any legislation on 
the subject is necessary because there are 
already a large number of companies in 
the United States which have no pro- 
hibited hazards. They are ready at a 
proper rate to insure anything presented 
tothem. It is always advisable to ex- 
haust. the means of protection at hand 
before resorting to legislative aid—at least 
that would be our way of doing the busi- 
ness.—Insurance Journal, 














INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

WE are not, so far as we can learn, a 
prophet or the son of a prophet; and yet 
a year ago in writing of the annual state- 
ment then presented of the New York 
Life Insurance Company we stated that it 
indicated ‘‘a new life, a new energy and 
a new order of things which would here- 
after pervade the New York Life,” ow- 
ing to the incoming of the new President, 
John A. McCall. We added: ‘ Here- 
after, under the presidency of Mr. 
McCall, there-will.be a directness and 
openness if the management of this 
colossal life insurance company which 
will commend it to theconfidence and in- 
telligence of the people.” It did not, of 
course, require a prophet to make the 
above statement, but any one could have 
safely made it who had, like us, care- 
fully watched the career of John A. 
McCall for the past twenty years. There 
is an incisiveness, a directness, an open- 
ne3s, astraightforwardness about the man 
and his methods that must produce certain 
results, when applied to the conduct of a 
life insurance company, exactly just such 
results as were foreshadowed a year ago 
and are an acknowledged fact to-day. 
This is evidenced by reading the forty- 
ninth annual statement of the New York 

Life Insurance Company. John A. McCall, 
among life underwriters, is a giant, and 
the statement of the New York Life In- 
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surance Company proves it. What we 
said about a new life and a new energy 
being infused into the company is justified 
by the fact that the actual new business of 
the year was larger by fifty millions of 
dollars than in any previous year in the 
company’s history ; that its new issues of 
policies for 1893 exceed 85,000 policies, in- 
suring more than $223,000,000. We think 
that the directness and openness of the 
management of the New York Life In- 
surance Company is shown by the fact 
that the annual statement is one that a 
child caneasily understand. There areno 
ambiguous statements which are incapa- 
ble of explanation outside of the office of 
the company. There are no indications of 
an ingenious system of bookkeeping, but 
every item isclearly stated, the result being 
that it is oneof the plainest, most compre- 
hensive and satisfactory statements of a 
life insurance company we have ever seen. 
A few years ago one of the great life in- 
surance companies announced that when 
the total number of policies issued by it 
reached 100,000 it should endeavor to 
keep them at that figure without making 
exertions to increase it. We never were 
able to see why that company should ar- 
rive at such a decision, and certainly the 
policy was not long adhered to by it, 
and it was not, in our opinion, a wise 
one. This leads us to say that the total 
number of policies in force in the New 
York Life Insurance Company on the 
thirty-first of December, 1893, was 253,- 
876, insuring $779,156,678, a gain during 
the year 1893 of 37,908 policies, insuring 
$89,908,049. The total assets of the com- 
pany amount to $148,700,781.21, and its 
surplus to $17,025,630.18. We might 
‘point a moral and adorn a tale” by 
asking the reader to form some idea of 
the value to the world at large of 
such an institution as the New York 
Life Insurance Company, but, in our 
opinion, it is entirely unnecessary. The 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT are so well 
educated upon the subject of life insur- 
ance and its bearings in every respect, that 
nothing we could say would be of any 
force whatever as adding to the bare fig- 
ures given in this statement. They are 
colossal, they are difficult to grasp and to 
understand ; but they are there. The New 
York Life deemed it best toask the Super- 
intendent of Insurance to makea valuation 
of policies outstanding on December 
3ist, and he has done so, and furnished 


his certificate certifying to the fig- 
ures given inits statement. The Presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, John ‘A. McCall, is ably assisted 
by three Vice Presidents—Henry Tuck, 
Archibald H. Welch and G. W. Perkins ; 
E. N. Gibbs is the Treasurer, and Theo- 
dore M. Banta, Cashier. 





FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

ONE of the excellent fire insurance com- 
pavies of this country is the Franklin Fire 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, or- 
ganized in 1829 with a perpetual charter. 
It has passed through a year of unprece- 
dented bad business in most excellent shape, 
and the company and its policy holders are 
to be congratulated. It has a capital of 


$400,000, with total assets of $3,130,589.49, 
and a net surplus of $953,731.54. Its assets 
are invested in a line of desirable securities, 
and it isa good company to insure with. 
Mr. James W. McAllister is President, 
George F. Reger, Vice President, and Ezra 
T. Cresson, Secretary. 


THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


THE forty-eighth annual financial state- 
ment of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company shows that the business of life 
insurance has been a healthy and progress- 
ive one during the past year, notwithstand- 
ing the financial depression. It is possible 
that the hard times have had something to 
do with the good times felt by life insur- 
ance companies. The State Mutual, being 
a Massachusetts corporation, is, of course, 
under the excellent Massachusetts life 
insurance laws, and its policies guarantee, 
after two annual premiums have been paid 
in cash, certain equitable cash and paid-up 
surrender values. 


The company had assets on the thirty- 
first of December amounting to $8,888,870.17; 
its liabilities were $7,826,230.65, and its sur- 
plus by the Massachusetts standard was 
$1,062,639.52—a very handsome surplus in- 
deed. The company ya aoe. outstanding risks 
—— to $48,192 

iy ullock is President, and H, W. 
Witter ‘is Secretary. 
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1851. 1894. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


_AMERICAN 
FIRE 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
& Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY. = ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
EG cao lg chnnesbessecéccnsyes<ahgune 
Repeevs i reinsurance and all other 
poses Sahuhberhenebessbeseedheeesennssees 2,106,141 72 
x — over all Liabilities......... ........ 6,973 74 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%..82,683,115 46 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 


Semi-Annual Statement og 1st., 1893. 





CASH CAPITAL..............5. $500.000 00 

Reserve for all liabilities ; 1972-932 33 

Net Surplus............. : 13,100 04 
REBEBBiescvcesccccecscccccese ceed $2,190,192 42 


Policy Satiiere on 8 ~~ J Company have mee Protec- 
tion r the Guaranties of the 
NEW yorm td iS FUND LAW. 
THO . GOODRICH, President. 
GEO. C, HOWE, Se 
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Fire Insurance Company 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No. 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar 8t, 





DIRECTORS. 
N. D, Morgan, Robert McCafferty, 
W. F. Shirley, Martin V. W 
bE. E. “— Edwin J. Hanks, 
ewart L. Woodford, lass R. Satterlee 
everett Cla Wm. a Lidgerw 
David M. Hildreth, Edward A. Lovell 
rge L. Fox, John BE. Leffingwell, 
Thomas J. Atkins, Samuel Darbee, 
Henry Tuck, Alonzo Lewis, 
John C. Furman, John Cashow. 











CAPITAL -_- - $200,000 


JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Pres’t. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Vice-Pres 





*t and Sec’y. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st. 1892..$23, g:oge-oge g1 $1 


LIABILITIES 
“$3,355,765 2,328,768 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
_pBneal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 








“Every policy hes indorsed thereon the cash surren- 


der paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is Pntitl by the Massachusetts tute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 


am, 
application to the Company’s Office. 


F. STEVENS, President. 
ee FRED D- FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
s, F we TR ULL, Secterary, 


wn, URNER. Aaat. Sec. 
1850. 


1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 








OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD........... President. 
C. P. FRALEIGHE..........ccccsesescessecs ove Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT............. Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN.......cccseccvecceeesers 1...Actuary. 
ARTHUR C., PERRY......sccccccceseesserseeese Cash 
JOHN P. MUNN .. Medical Director. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Het. Bank. 
Roe ( eee ea Builder. 
and Traders’ Nat, Bank. 

The two most lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI UABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest 

sent cash outlay; and the ANT 
ROME POLICY which embraces every 
ture of investment snoureesse, and which in the event 


ay be used as 
ITY FOR A LOAN, to = 
extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in 
a meg with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS. Geciring gor represent the Com- 





cretary 
HAS. H. POST, Secretary. 


, are invited to add: AFFNEY, Super- 
Intend of Ag , at Home Office. 








Death Claims (less $1,645 for re-insurance) 
Matured Endowments 
Surplus returned to Policy Holders in Dividends 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies 


Re-insurance 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. 
Loans secured by Collaterals 
Loans on Company’s Policies in Force 
Massachusetts Armory Loan Bonds 
City, County, Township, and other Bonds 
Gas and Water Bonds 


Railroad and other Stocks..... 0... ..:05 cesses 
BO NID <0 ods snvnocbdesesecionssocces 

Premium Notes on Policies in force 
Cash on hand and in Banks 
Premiums in course of collection (Net) 
Deferred Premiums (Net) 





Reserve by Massachusetts Standard 


Number of Policies in force 
Reversionary Additions) 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 





NEW YORK OFFICES: 


SR 65s Gi psitenibhnsdessessnede 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1893. 





Total Payments to Policy Holders........ 
Commissions, Salaries, Taxes, Licenses and State Fees, Printing ard Advertising, 
Medical Examinations, Postage and other Expenses 
Taxes and Expenses on Real Estate.............. ... 
Profit and Loss, including premiums on securities purchased 
Total Disbursements...............sessceee 





Number of Policies issued in 1893, 7,35€. insuring 


M. V. B. EDGERLY. President. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1893. 


RECEIPTS IN 1893. 


Claims for Death Losses and Matured Endowments in process of Ad- 
PI 550 cnn d sitter eeckssnsinn <escnaxosasecs 


oR a eee ee eR AE Loe OR re $2,947,516 29 
Espace shor ia aie eau caxeneoens 635,250 10 
IIRL NR Bie ee $5582.76 39 
PEt AL Sh ES $838,304 54 
mee 141,294 00 
871,989 49 
EC Ae 300,324 37 
BE ON SEE OES as. 2 a2 $1,651,862 40 
iS aR hes ape 751,743 38 
Be oe By rian Gar OS Ce Hg 26,407 51 
soicabbse esc tub eta n Mneoe ect ale 36,411 55 
EE TR EA eee 3 24,298 41 
he ERE eres AN si i, $2,490,723 25 
ik i Ane A $4,661,421 10 
Sgthcete se ee aR 1,179,405 56 
ESR EE oa 665,120 00 
eNtesb ete che sect 105,000 00 
ean ARMs ae 1,638,196 53 
617,490 42 
he oars eat 650,447 38 
iP ee oe 162,429 79 
sssbdtostss tease ebeers 291,895 87 
POA ee RI Ee BO 318,358 34 
chee oobi sue asdines a aL $14,480,480 80 
Teton ee gies ke oa $13,228,341 00 
RES 110,855 39 
5, oeitataeas setts 116,895 22 
Gey 4,072 23 
sgudcsst ces sosiuvdes suse RTO $13,490,163 84 
Cbg avdl ssbecgssemc eRe $1,020,316 96 


A bees teste vsbereqeasedaseneyesin $19,481,200 00 


ember 31, 1893, 31,366, insuring (inclading 


83.760,969 00 
Springfield, Mass, January 16, 1894. 


The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for the year 1893, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been care- 
fully audited under the supervision of the undersigned, and the securities and bal- 
ances as shown have been personally éxamined by us and found to be correct. 


H, 8S. HYDE, 
J. R. REDFIELD, 


baited 
N.C. NEWELL, | ! 


N A. HALL, Secretary. 
2 D. CAPRON, anes Secretary. 


258 Broadway; 10 W. 23d 8 
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January .25, 1894. 


THE INDEPENDEN1. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY Ist, 1894. 


15,628 Policies in force January 1, 1893, Amount at risk, $45,082,951 00 

2,821 Policies issued since J anuary 4s "1893, Amount at risk, 8,049,700 00 

5 Policies restored during 1893, Amount at risk, 9,122 00 

Increased during 1893, FA . . 11,798 00 

—— Additions made during 1898, : . 103,771 00 
18,454 Policies, 3 ‘ P ‘ . $53,257,342 00 - 

POLICIES TERMINATED. 
1,623 i y 3 x 3 Amount at risk, . 5,065,183 00 
16,831 Policies in force January 1, 1894, Amount at risk, $48,192,159 00 





RECEIPTS. 


Net assets January 1,1892, . 


Premiums received since . anuary i, 1893, 


Interest received since January 1, 1893, 
Rents received since January 1, 1893, 


pets 548 50 
Se tg ne 
BAe ge oy 


DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 
Claims by death, ae poe eee 


surrenders, 
Dividends, # 4 . 


$1,128,161 §2 


OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes : Local; Mass. Excise ; other States, Com- 
missions, Supplies. Salaries, Agencies, Print- 





ing, Postage and all er seacurann ates - $391,704 93 
Profit and Loss, . 275 50 
$391,980 43 
Total disbursements, $1,520,142 25 
Balance. Net Ledger Assets, $8,508,462 37 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Stocks owned, ° = ‘ - $4,741,890 02 
Loans on mortgage of Real Estate, % : : 1,671,937 07 
Loans on Policies, ‘ ; m 309,595 50 
Loans on Collateral, ° 3 735,637 00 
Loans to Corporations. ° . i 202,0 0 00 
Loans to Cities and Towns, . A ° 2,000 00 
Deferred Premium Notes, . 239,923 26 
Real Estate owned, ° 460,000 00 
Cash, in hand and on deposit in banks, . 2 x 145,479 52 
° $8,508,462 27 
OTHER ASSETS. 
Interest and Rents accrued, but not due, 3 . $85,700 00 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, 4 . 234,468 98 
Uncollected premiums on policies in force, $135,279 34 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent. 055 87 
Deduct loading on defer’d prems. 47,984 65 75,040 52 
60,238 82 
- _ $880,407 80 
Total gross assets, $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, . $7,775,308 93 
Death claims in process of adjustment, 67,896 00 
$7 rae 204 98 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, ° ' e 4 28 
Total Libis _ $7,826,230 65 
" “$1,062,6 062, 639 52 


Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 








1829 Charter Perpetual. 1894 
Franklin 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


421 WALNUT STREET. 


$400,000 00 
1,725,505 49 


Capital....... 
Insurance Reserve........ 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, 

51,352 46 
953,731 54 


Se ee eee erent a 


Net Surplus.... ........-- 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1894.83,130,589 49 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to 31st December, 1892.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


EE iidandin ccckeesennstiosecenses 1,472,142 48 
Total Marine Premiums. .............. 5,162,393 36 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1892, to ist December 1892.....0.......00+ 3,759,193 05 
Losses paid during the same 

POR i cs crivadesesrceseevers $1,466,178 06 
Returns of Premiums . 

and Expenses....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany estimated at...........ccccescsecees 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash in Bank..............0005 ae 276,262 99 
AMOGUNE..cccccccccce co-cce cocccccccccece 12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstan“ing certificates of the issue of 1888 will 





OFFICERS. 


JAMES W. MCALLISTER, President. 
GEO. F. REGER, Vice President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, Secretary. 
SAMUEL K. REGER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DIRECTORS. 


JAMES W. MCALLISTER, CHARLES M. SWAN, 
ALFRED FITLER, JOSEPH MOORE, JR., 
GEORGE A. HEYL, CHARES W. POTTS, 


GEO. FALES BAKER, M.D., JOHN SAILER, 
JOHN WRIGHT, 


GEORGE F. REGER. 








be red d and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J_D. JONES CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE 
JAMES LOW. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS, WALDRON 1 P. BROWN 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ’ N. DENTON SMI 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THO MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
IAM E.DODGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
GEORGE BLISS, GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
L. RI VERNON WN. 


A. 
8s. CHRIS. DE THOMSEN 
TORN D. HEWLETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, EVERETT FRAZA 
HENRY £. HAWLEY, "WILLIAM B. BOULTON. 
J. D. JONES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
-A. Ae RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


‘Agency Expenses. ‘ . P ° 








(121) 25 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


W York Lile It ill 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York, U.S. A. 
ORGANIZED 1845. 
A Purely Mutual Oompany Having no Oapital Stock. All Profits to Policy. Holders, 


JANUARY ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, including 11 Office Building and 85 pieces 
of property purchased under foreclosure. $13,139,049 93 
Stock and Bonds owned (market value). 89,992,636 45 
Bonds and Mortgages. 25,805,235 20 
Loans secured by collaterals (market value of Securi- 


ties held as collateral, $3,349,425.67). 2,428,966 67 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the reserve on 

these Policies, included in Liabilities, amounts to 

over $8,000,000). 3,757,681 71 


Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies. 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums. 


7,012,468 98 
1,455,908 02 
5,108,834 30 


$148.700,781 21 





Total Assets. « - 4 ‘ e ‘ > 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on outstanding Policies, at Actuaries’ 4 per 
cent. as Per Certificate of New York State Insur-_ 
ance Department, including Additional Reserve on 
Annuities and Accumulation Policies voluntarily 
set aside by the Company. . $129,862,448 00 





Losses awaiting proof or payment. ‘ 1,330,854 37 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid (claims not pre- 

sented). : - 122,007 76 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not encneaieie 22,770 02 
Unpaid dividends due policy holders. ‘ 134,583 64 
Premiums paid in advance. d 134,554 82 
Trust Deposit, held for account of beneficiaries under 

terms of Policies. . 67,982 42 


Total Liabilities. ° ° e ° ° e ‘ 
Net Surplus per Certificate of Insurance 
Department. . e ° ° « r ‘“ 
INCOME. 
Premium Receipts. ’ * © « «@ $27,488,657 44 
Tnterest Rents, etc. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘é - ‘ 6,374,989 51 


$33,863,646 95 


$131,675,151 03 





$17,025,630 18 











Total. . - e ° ; e " e é s 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses Paid. $8,440,093 46 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid. 1,083,445 95 
Annuities paid. ‘ P r ‘ a ° ‘4 < ‘ 1,407,256 95 
Dividends paid. ’ i : 1,744,391 78 
Paid for Purchased Policies. . é 2,359,062 13 
Installment paid on Trust Deposit. 4,200 00 
Total Amount Paid to Policy 
holders. j $15,038,450 27 
Commissions, Brokerages and Payments to Agents. 4,579,880 89 


1,079,342 28 


Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and Rent. 383,167 96 


Salaries to Officers and Employés. 765,469 32 
Law and Office Expenses, Stationery and Printing, 
Traveling and other Expenses. 761,117 52 


Taxes in the State of New York and other States. . 817,296 97 


Total Disbursements. < - o 3 . 23,425,725 21 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 





. No, Amount. 
New Policies issued in 1893 (declined 10,395, $28,569,757), 85 568 *$223,848,991 00 
In Force December 31, 1892, . Si Oey se 224,008 $689,248,629 00 
In Force December 3ist, 1893. . se 261,992 779,156,678 00 
Gain in 1893. . 87,984 $89,908,049 00 

* Not including policies revived, paid-ups, or reversionary additions. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, Jan. 12th, 1894. 


I, JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I further certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 
31st day of December, 1893, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and [ find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1893, to be 

$128,969,67 2.00. 

I farther certify that, from its Annual Statement for December 3lst, 1893, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 

$17,025,630.18 


$148,700,781 21 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($128,969,672.00) as calculated by the Department, and all other 


liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 


affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, 
JAMES F.. PIERCE, 


Superintendent of Insurance. 


JOHN A, McCALL. President. 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 





TTI oe ina asc cccsusaces Vice-President. EP WARP N. BIRDS Uivertekectebes ; Treasurer, 
ENR VELOCH... 2d Vice-President. H. 8S. THUMPSt mptrolier, 
G. W. PERKINS d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY Secretary. 
Me. We. WEEBS...... 2... ccc ccereeceenscees Act T. M. BANTA Jashier, 
F.W. FRANKLA J. A. BRUV : ‘Auditor. 
4 N. JONES ............. ween Actuaries. D. P. KINGSLEY.......... Supt. of Agencies. 
~C. KICHARDSON. ie ace el aitate 
-H.H it ae - D., ca rector. 
ot : GARNEX. it ., Associate Medical Director. 
M. L. KING, M.D., + Asuistant Medical Director. 
0. H. ROGERS, +» Assistant Medical Director. 
TRUSTEES: 
AIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, HIRAM R, STEELE 
Oe BALDW enema GOWAnD N. GIBBS HENRY C. MORTIMER, OSCARS. STRAUS,” 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE AUGUSTUS &. PAINE, WILLIAM L STRONG, 
WILLIAM F., BUCKLEY, WM. B. HO KNBLOWER, GEORGE W. PERKINS, = 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WALTER BH. LEWIs, EDMUND D. KANDOLPS, A. H. WELCH. 
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Old and Young. 


THE GRAY CLOUD-VEIL. 


BY ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, 





‘“*SHE is dead!’ her sorrowing children 


said, 
As they left her form in the long em- 
brace 
Of the roots of the oaks, that round her 
bed 


Grew, in the ancient burial-place. 


‘She is dead !” said the world, and onward 
went, 
Unmoved, to its labors, good or ill, 
Minding not that her love was spent, 
And her fingers deft forever still. 


But the children, moored in the mother- 
love 
So long, like ships in a sheltered bay, 
Now at the mad wind’s mercy, strove 
By the old sweet shores, in vain, to stay, 


She was dead, and who with his life-work 
done 
Might look at the past with juster pride ? 
She had toiled in her fields in the face of 
the sun, 
And had seen some ripen ere she died. 


Had she failed of the best ? 
best 
Cannot live in such climes as ours. 
The buds break fair, but the purple west 
Sinks down on the bier of blighted flow- 
ers. 


Dear heart, the 


Whether perfect or not, the end had come. 
Some cried for her loss, and some cared 
not; 
And the still, unpitying sky was dumb, 
And the words of the Christ were much 
forgot. 


And none of the angels came to tell 
To the careless world or the watchers lone 
That as soon as her life’s last sand-grains 
fell 
The sphere of her life had wider grown. 


“She is dead!” they cried, and they turned 
aside ; 
And none saw even the edge, alas! 
Of the gray cloud-curtain, drawn so wide 
Every day to let men pass— 


Drawn so wide that many an eye, 
Used to the sight of visions strange, 

Has seen for itself the lands that lie 
Just within, so wide of range. 


** Dead !” we say; but we only mean— 
Do we not, O brothers pissing hence ?— 
That there hangs but a thin cloud-veil be- 
tween 
The sphere of the soul: and the sphere of 
sense. 


Surely the grand, the sphinx-like sky, 
That has looked so lung on human pain, 
And never given a sign or sigh, 
Knows that the world is not in vain. 
NEw YorK CITY. 


PRIOR, 


BY LINA BAKER SIAS, 








A BLACK man in coarse garb was 
ushered in the back way. All the stiffen- 
ing had gone ont of the felt hat which he 
had stuck over his left fist. He rubbed 
the worn hat crown round and round with 
the palm of his right hand as he said, 
slowly : ** I’m Prior, Martha’s husband ; I 
wish you’d hire me.” I answered: ‘‘ We 
have one man and need nomore.” S2e- 
ing he did not turn to go, | said: ‘‘Iam 
sorry we did not know about you when 
we hired Martha ; but we have Alf now 
and it cannot be helped.” Then the man’s 
eyes dulled and went out the open door, 
away to the horizon. ‘‘ Martha and me 
wuz brought down here from Missouri, 
we hain’t never bin parted,” he said to the 
distant prairie. Then he drew his eyes 
back ; they were still dull, but pleading. 
He raised them to me and said, deliber- 
ately : ‘‘ I’m a good shoemaker ; if you'll 
please hire me and let me lib with my 
wife and chil’en, I'll earn all my own hire 
an’ more too. I'llbe mighty good to you! 
I ken help you in a heap o’ ways.” Then 
with rigid form and earnest voice added : 
“Tain’t no lazy, triflin’ nigger.” I was 
silent. The hands and the hat went 
down. The chin rested on the blue shirt. 
‘* You see, Missus, we’se a long way from 
home ; we don’t know nobody, an’—an’— 
ye see”—the hand began patting in gentle 
time the hat crown—‘‘I loves Martha an 
our young uns,” ‘I am sorry for you, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


but I cannot take the responsibility of 
hiring you, finding you tools, material 
and selling the shoes you make,” I said, 
testily. ‘* But Missus, please try me just 
onemonth. Yuu don’t have todo nothin’ 
but just say ‘ Yes.’ I’se dun got de tools 
already an’ de luther. I kin sell de shoes 
to de niggers and carry de hire to Massa 
Jim myself. Then, coming a little closer, 
‘Please say you'll try me just one month; 
you'll neb’er be sorry one bit; no, neber.” 
My heart felt a sudden compassion for 
this pleading slave, and my mouth an- 
swered, ‘‘ Prior, Pll try you.” An unex- 
pected joy shone on his face, and his 
eyes lost their dullness. Alcne, I up- 
braided myself for taking on my hands 
an unnecessary and probably an ungrate- 
fultask. I dreaded confessing that from 
sentiment alone I had hired a black shoe- 
maker. When wit and sarcasm .were 
hurled at me about my business transac- 
tion, I defended myself by joining in the 
laughter and agreeirg that I was a veri- 
table simpleton. But I had given my 
word; so the next day the following con- 
tract was signed : 


“‘T have this day hired from James S. 
Moore, a Negro named Prior, for the space 
of one year from date. To keep and clothe 
said Negro, and to pay for him at the rate 
of twenty-five dollars per month, also to 
pay all medical bills. The said James 
S. Moore promising on his part to deduct 
for whatever time may be lost by reason of 
sickness. Ss. S. 

‘Bonham, Fannin Co., Texas, Janu- 
ary 17th, 1863.” 


Soon after Prior had been installed as a 
member of our household I went to the 
kitchen, full of fault-finding. I was sure 
that in the future I should detect an odor 
of leather in Martha’s soups. Outside the 
kitchen door sat Prior, working at his 
trade, while his little children were run- 
ning about him in the sunshine, I saw 
no litter, no sign of leather scraps in the 
kitchen. % 

‘*Missus,” Martha began, ‘Prior an’ 
me agreed las’ night dat you’s de God- 
blessedest lady to let us live together, bein’ 
as yo’ had Alf already! I tole Prior I 
wanted to go an’ thauk yo’, an’ he said 
‘Yes’; an’ he made a speech fur me to 
say. I learnt it, an’ got close to your door, 
when all at wonst I felt so full I couldn’t 
say a word but bawl. Den all dat speech 
went out ’o dis fool nigger head, and 
Prior, who was close to me, pulled my 
dress, for me to gib it up.” 

The grateful words touched me, and I 
found myself approving the act I had re- 
gretted the night before. 

Gradua'ly I fellinto the habit of watch- 
ing thecouple. He got-all the orders that 
he could till, and I observed that he work- 
ed far into the night. The money for his 
monthly hire was brought to me with 
commendable punctuality. The time of 
which I am writing was during our Civil 
War. We were bebind the blockade. That 
meant a deprivation of all luxuries as well 
as som: necessities. We were forced to 
limit our liking; to the natural products 
of Texas. Then it was that my shoemaker 
proved that he could help me in a ‘‘ heap 
o’ ways.” Did I want something difficult 
to obtain, I had but to consult Prior, who 
never boasted or gave definite promises ; 
but who certainly managed to make bet- 
ter bargains for us than we could have 
made for ourselves. He always knew 
when a wagon ,was going to start for 
Mexico to bring a little coffee (at a dollar 
a pound in silver), cooking-soda and other 
useful articles, to those living behind the 
blockade. He could find delicious veni- 
son, too. Many times on opening my door 
to his rap did he offer a most acceptable 
gift. Sometimes it was fruit he had sent 
some idle boy to gather, oftener some 
choice game, ‘Thanks to his forethought, 
we had corn to pop and pecans to crack 
in winter. He mended our old shoes, and 
later made us new ones. There was a 
ealmness about this man that made his 
presence restful. Whites spoke respect- 
fully to him. He was the oracle who 
untangled the snarls of life that per- 
plexed his colored brethren. His mind 
was 80 concentrated on whatever he 
did that he could do but one thing at a 
time. Week-days he stopped to tell no 
long stories, The children were not al- 


lowed to handle his tools; but when Sun- 
day came he was a different man. With 
Hattie on his back and Catherine clinging 
now to his fioger, now to his -coat-tail, 
away they would staré over the ficlds. 
Daddy would let them wade in the brook, 
tell them stories about pollywogs losing 
their tails and turning into frogs; show 
them an anthill, and set them to watching 
how the insects kept in the straight and 
narrow way, and “had to work for a liv- 
ing just like folks.” Again he would take 
them to some high point and, extending 
his hand northward, say: ‘‘ Look, chil’en, 
dat’s de way to old Missouri, where dear 
ole Massa Wallace lives and where. you's 
bof born.” The children often asked hard 
questions. On such occasions he would 
scratch his head, with both hands if the 
question required extra mental effort, and 
answer to the best of his ability. To the 
‘* Missus” and ‘‘Mammy” they brought 
back the pink mimosa and purple pas- 
sion flowers, or wands of scarlet blossoms 
known as the Texas plume. 

Once he led the little girls to my door 
crowned with wreaths of bamboo vine. I 
thought then they made a pretty picture ; 
but that night I saw a group on a bench 
outside their cabin door that would 
have given both motif and _inspira- 
tion toan artist. Martha’s tired, turbaned 
head rested against Prior’s shoulder, 
Hattie slept in her mother's lap, Catherine 
stood between her father’s knees. The 
children still wore their wreaths. The 
moon fell full on Prior’s upturned face, 
revealed Hattie’s beads, and senta flash 
of brightness from Mariha’s wedding ring. 
Did this man, so strong in his affection, 
ever fear that the child who stood be- 
tween his knees, stroking his face, might 
be sold in a land so far from him that 
neither would know when the other died ? 
How much did he understand of the rea. 
son why his Master Wallace and Martha’s 
‘*Miss Susan” had sent them with a gang 
of slaves to Texas by Jim Moore? He 
knew there was a war goiogon. Had he 
any idea of the primal cause of that con- 
flict, or feeling in regard to its final issue ? 
I had no means of knowing. We re- 
spected the laws and customs of the State 
in which we lived too much to have con- 
versations on such subjects with slaves. 
Confidencein Confederate money was 
weakening. The whites were exchanging it 
for cotton and cattle, and were even gath- 
ering up all the gold watches and diamonds 
to be found ip the country. Oue Sunday 
I saw Prior tossing Hattie, who was teas- 


ing for something which he laughingly ~ 


refused; whereupon the child began to 
cry: *‘I wants a bit to buy guber-peas 
with, and Daddy won’t gib it to me,” she 
explained to my questioning. ‘‘Per- 
haps Daddy haso’t any money,” I said. 
‘La! yes, Missus! He’s done got a 
stockin’ful hid in de _ bed. He 
and Mammy looks at it ebery day. 
Dad’s stingy, dats what’s de matter ;” and. 
the child pounded his woolly head with 
her fist. Prior sent her into the house 
and explained to me that he had saved all 
the money he had earned nights ; that he 
had sold a silver watch and chain, also 
made some good trades, Now he had 
almost enough to buy a horse. Then 
hanging his, head, as if confessing a weak- 
ness, he stammered: ‘* You see, Missus, 
we'd like to own something if we is 
black.” A few days later Prior counted 
out his eighty dollars, and his beautiful 
bay whinnied in our lot. Did this slave 
buy the horse because he doubted the 
wisdom of keeping his Confe lerate money 
longer in a stocking? I know not. I 
used to fancy that owning a piece of 
property added somewhat to Prior’s 
dignity, and without doubt that bay gal- 
loped through his dreants. The keeping 
of the horse was but a trifle, and Prior 
was too good a financier not to make it 
more than pay its own way. 





One day it came to my ears that a 
Military Edict had been passed which for- 
bade slaves to own horses. The fear of 
making a mistake kept me from speaking 
of this matter. One afternoon Prior set 
his children astride the bay and kept 
looking back and laughing at the wild 
way in which Hattie clung to its mane, 
and called Catherine a “ bullfrog” be- 
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cause her eyes stuck out with fear, and 
she leaned forward, spreading her hands 
out on the horse’s sides, while clinging 
fast with both heels, Taking the halter, 
he led the beast down to the brook to 
drink and must have given the little ones 
a lesson in riding; for they came home 
sitting as straight as soldiers. Just as he 
was letting down the bars to turn the 
horse into the lot a couple of officers 
beckoned to him. He, well pleased that 
they admired his bay, led him up and 
down before them, as he was ordered. 
Hes ou learned the meaning of their ad- 
miration and was told of the Edict. 
Trembling, he appeared before me: 
***Fore God, Miss Lina, if I didn’t love dat 
horse I'd strangle it with its own halter— 
I would, sure, sooner den let dem fellers 
have him. Why, I worked hard nights 
for dat horse when dey was sleeping— 
maybe dancin’ and drinkin’—and now dey 
comes and offers me ole Confederate 
money for ’im. I can’t do nothin’ with 
dat kind o’ money. Martha and me’s 
most crazy;” and he began picking fierce- 
ly at the door jam. SaidI: ‘‘ Prior, go 
and lock that horse in the stable and 
bring me the key. When they come for 
it, send them here.” He looked doubtful, 
but obeyed. Two handsome young men 
in the uniform of the Confederate army 
were ushered into my parlor. In polite 
terms they informed me they had come to 
purchase a horse that was needed in the 
Artillery Service. ‘‘But we do not wish 
to sell our horse,” I answered. They 
exchanged glances, when one said : ‘‘ We 
thought it belonged to the slave, 
Prior.” ‘‘Gentlemen, you have been mis- 
informed.” They looked at my smiling 
face and steady eyes, believed me, begged 
my pardon and left. To Prior’s question- 
ing face I only said: ‘‘ You can ride my 
horse whenever you wish ; but you can 
neither hire nor lend it any more.” He 
and Martha exchanged puzzled looks. 
They understood later, I am sure; what 
other reason was there for Prior to press 
a fold of my skirt against bis black cheek 
as I passed his bench that evening? 

Our sugar gave out, and the only way 
to obtain more was to send wheat to a 
point one hundred and seventy-five miles 
from us, where it could be exchanged for 
sugar of alow grade. Some of our neigh- 
bors helped us make up a load, and we 
decided to have Prior drive our team and 
to do the business for us. I could not un- 
derstand how this man, who could neither 
read nor write, could successfully deal 
with fractions, I had never known him 
to make a mistake in money matters ; but 
time after time did I try him on wheat 
and sugar problems, I would ask: ‘ Sup- 
pose you get so many cents and sucha 
fraction of a cent (naming it), for a bushel 
of wheat, how many pounds of sugar at 
such a price, again using a fraction, can 
you bring us? Up would go both hands 
scratching among his wool. His eyes 
would close tightly, his mumbling lips, 
after some kind of a mental process, would 
give the correct answer. Sometimes he 
would say: ‘‘Golly, Missus, dat am a 
hard one ;” but after a while I’d get the 
answer. After many trials I succeeded 
in getting him to do his reckoning aloud, 
when I diseovered he did it by a system of 
tens. I gave him a pass worded as fol- 
lows: 

‘“‘Gentlemen, please permit the bearer, 
Prior, to pass and repass, on good behavior, 
between Bonham and Jefferson.” 

He was going close to the Yankee lines. 
After his departure we were told that we 
had not only seen the last of Prior, but of 
our wheat and team also. But I knewhe 
could be trusted, even on free soil, if Mar- 
tha were still in bondage. He was back 
on time and his account currect. Did 
some runaway black tempt him to cross 
the lines and sell the team and load? It 
is more than likely. 

Texas was the last stronghold of slavery, 
all the surrounding States sending their 
slaves there for safety. It was also a ref- 
uge for persecuted Missourians. One day 
a gray-clad soldier came to meand begged 
me to hear his story. Believing his fam- 
ily in danger in Missouri he had brought it 
to Texas. His wife died. He got a fur- 
lough and placed his wife’s mother in his 
home, then went back to the front only te 
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-earn that death had once more deprived 
his children of a protector. Then he ap- 
pealed to-me, saying: ‘* Now I have come 
for Martha; I have known her since she 
was a child, she is the only one on earth 
with whom I can trust my children while 
I am fighting my country’s foes. I know 
you will have compassion on me and let 
her go ;” and his chin quivered, and tears 
came into his blue eyes as he asked: 
“Will you not?” I called Martha. 
Her face brightened as she clasped 
the hand of ‘* Miss Susan’s” brother, but 
she sobbed while he repeated what he had 
told me. I called Prior and let the three 
consult together. My selfishness clamor- 
ed about all the inconveniences of chang- 
ing cooks and rebelled against giving up 
Martha’s fried chicken with cream gravy 
and all the delicious puddings made 
‘* cordin’ to Miss Susan’s rule.” We were 
very comfortable with Martha and Prior. 
Why should we be interfered with by a 
stranger? He could look elsewhere. I 
went back with a protest on my lips; but, 
before I could say a word, the stranger 
offered me his hand saying: ‘* I'll see you 
in the morning.” The servants went out 
silently. I felt sullen, and was about re- 
tiring when the black man and his wife 
came to talk on the subject so distasteful 
to me. Prior spoke of their duty to ** Miss 
Susan’s kin.” Martha, holding out her 
open palms, said: ‘‘ Only t’ink, Missus, on 
dem five little motherless chil'en.” I 
answered : “* Oh, go; since you both wish 
to.” In a minute Martha’s arms were 
around me and she was crying: ‘‘ Don’t 
—don’t say dat, Miss Lina! It just breaks 
us all up to leave you, honey! Don’t it, 
Prior?” He clasped his chin with one 
hand and nodded many times. When the 
gentleman came in the morning he was 
surprised at my free consent to part with 
such valuable servants, thanking and 
blessing me alternately. 

A November rain set in that day, and I 
never remember a more gloomy one. An 
old wagon had been provided to take the 
slave family to their new home, some two 
day’s journey fromus. How Prior rushed 
here and there until: he succeeded in ob- 
taining an old canvas wagon cover to pro- 
tect his wife and babies! there were 
three of them now. How he worked 
around that old wagon in the rain! fasten- 
ing hoops to the box for the support 
of the cover, packing the tools and 
leather, storing away food for the family 
and team. [looked in their cabin that 
evening. The children were asleep. The 
tired husband and wife were both busy 
sewing up rents and putting patches on 
the old wagon cover. Tuey were to start 
the next morning. It still rained. Soon 
after I entered my room some one rapped 
at the door. There stood Alf, big eyed 
with the news he had totell. ‘* Prior’s 
dun sold,” he said, way down in his 
throat. ‘To whom?’ ‘ Tom Williams.” 
** Do they,” pointing toward the cabin, 
* know it?” ‘* Notyet.” ‘* Alf, don’t go 
near them, they are tired. Let them 
sleep in peace to-night.” I shut my door 
to pace my room, listen to the rain—and 
cry. How I detested the institution that 
had such cruel power! But I was impo- 
tent. Infinite pity for the family about 
to be broken up kept me awake the whole 
of that rainy night. Very early Prior rush- 
ed to me. Such a look on his face! ** Miss 
Lina,” he cried, with ashy lips. ‘‘ Prior, 
I know all.” He strodé across the room, 
laid his head on the mantel, anda few 
big tears fell on the hearth. How whale- 
bony he looked as he turned and faced 
me. His very joints seemed stiffened ; 
his eyes were bloodshot and‘glaring. I 
could see red spots on his high cheek 
bones. ‘“‘No man can keep me away 
from Martha. I love my wife, and will 
run away if they try to keep me from 
her.” Iwas trembling now; for I sud- 
denly remembered having once seen a 
woman with her arms tied around an 
apple tree and a man whipping her. 
‘¢ Prior, it would break my heart to have 
you whipped,” said I, laying my hand on 
his stiff arm, ‘I never wuz struck a 
blow in my life; but I won’t give up 
Martha if they kill me,” he said, ia a 
savage voice. ‘‘And Massa Wallace 
promised more dan a hundred times he'd 
nebber sell me, I wuz allus proud 'cause 
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Inebber wuz sold ncr nebber wuz struck. 
Now I’se sold, and I see t’other shame 
a-comin’.” He had done with weeping, 
and looked so like bronze it did not seem 
as if he could move. A sudden inspira- 
tion came tome. ‘Prior, go and tell Mr. 
Williams to come to me as soon as possi- 
ble.” The bronze was alive now; he 
flew, hatless, to the middle of the road. 
The mud and water splashed his clothing 
as he ran ; the ragged coat-tails stood out 
behind him as he flew to do my bidding. 
Mr, Williams was a friend of ours and 
lived near us. I went out to see poor 
Martha. I found her with swollen eye- 
lids. She was coddling the children, who 
were teasing to start on the promised 
journey with her feeble ‘‘Can’t ye wait, 
chil’en?” and ‘Do hush, honey.” The 
poor soul stretched her arms toward me 
and cried aloud. The children informed 
me that ‘‘ Daddy and Mammy wouldn’t 
eat, nor get ready, nor nothin’.” Mr. 
Williams did not keep me waiting. Yes, 
he had bought Prior. He knew this was 
no time to be buying niggers, yet he had 
been fool enough to give five hundred 
dollars for that man. I assured him he 
had made a wondrously good bargain, as 
the slave was worth four times that 
money. I spoke of his trade, praised his 
capacity and honesty, and told how we 
had signed a contract for him for the first 
year, but, finding him so reliable, neither 
party had deemed a paper necessary for 
the two succeeding years. Aud [I moaned 
in spirit as I saw that, by this careless- 
ness, we had lost control of the slave. I 
referred Mr. Williams to Mr. Moore, who 
would verify all I had said respecting 
Prior and the value of his promises. 
** Ah, he told me he was a good nigger,” 
said Mr. Williams. Then I told him about 
the separation of the family unless he 
would permit Prior to hire his time. I 
assured him that at the end of each 
month Prior would certainly return and 
pay the price agreed upon. Mr. Williams 
smoothed his mustache and shook his 
head, then began sighing anew over his 
folly in investing his money as he had. 
As a last resort, I made him understand 
that I would consider it a pers nal favor 
if he would give this slave a month’s trial, 
Mr. Williams was a courteous Virginian, 
and replied: ‘‘Oh, certainly, if it will 
please you.” Then he went home, doubt- 
less thinking that through my interfer- 
ence he had lost a month’s wages in addi- 
tion to his five hundred. 

Soon after mid-day the unbroken family 
started on their journey. Prior drove. 
The bay was tied to the wagon. How 
dismal the wet cover looked as it sagged 
between the poles that held it up! The 
clean patches stood out distinctly from 
their gray background. A round hole 
was left where the cover was puckered up 
behind, through which Martha waved her 
hand at me, and Catherine’s and Hattie’s 
laughing faces appeared and disappeared 
as the wagon jolted down the road. 

Three times Prior rode the bay back 
and paid his monthly hire to his new mas- 
ter. It was his custom to spend the night 
with us, pay Mr. Williams early the next 
morning and then ride back to his family. 
The fourth time he came I told him [I had 
something serious to say to him before he 
went out. He came to me with the timid 
air of one expecting a rebuke. I began: 
‘*Prior, I am going to say something 
that you must not tell, even to Martha.” 
‘* Dat’s hard,” he grinned; ‘‘ ’cosI tells her 
eberything.” ‘‘But this thing you must 
tell to no one, not even your wife.” See- 
ing my serious face, he hesitated no 
longer. ‘‘Prior, the Confederate money 
is of no value ; even your master demands 
that you bring him silver. All this and 
some other things have set me to think- 
ing that you had better go and tell Mr. 
Williams that you cannot pay him this 
month, and that now you are willing to 
stay here and work for him. Then you 
can keep that little silver you have in 
your pocket ; it will help take your family 
back to Missouri,” I added, significantly. 
His eyes were large and looked very far 
apart, his nostrils distended ; but the arms 
hunzlimp. I had puzzled, not enlight- 
ened him. “Prior,” I said, bluntly, ‘‘I be- 
lieve you will soon be free.” He stared 
at me a moment, then up went his arms, 





his fingers flew apart, and a cry came 
from his throat thata quarter of a century 
has not blotted from my memory. Then 
he fell on his knees, laid his forehead on 
the floor and prayed. I left him alone 
for a little while, and when I returned he 
sat on the floor looking into the fire. 
Keeping his eyes on the coals he said, 
slowly: ‘Den dar is a God, after all.” 
‘* Did you ever doubt it ?” Iasked. ‘‘ Well, 
T allus thought things was mighty cur’us ; 
yes, mighty cur’us.” Then, rising sudden- 
ly, he said : ‘* Maybe you'll write and tell 
Martha as how I can’t come back, so she 
won’t worry.” I assented. Prior set to 
work in a mill. The Emancipation Act 
had been signed before my prophecy to 
the slave; but news of defeat and disaster 
came to us slowly. 

I returned North and lost all traces of 
Prior. One difficulty in finding him arose 
from the fact of his having no family 
name. I suppose he went back to dear 
**ole Missouri.” It is quite possible that 
he owns a team of bays. It must have 
taken some time for his tongue to have 
dropped the terms ‘ Massa” and ‘“ Mis- 
sus.” I love to think of Martha and 
Prior wagging their grizzled heads with 
delight as their grandchildren read aloud 
the daily papers, and hope this dear old 
couple that once sat on a wooden bench, 
not their own, are now resting in easy 
chairs to which they have undisputed 
title. 

ScmonaRig, N. Y. 





OLD BEN. 


BY OLGA L. STURM, 








Mr. JOHN ALDEN had lived in Dakota 
but four months when, one morning in 
December, he and his brother-in-law, 
Henry Shafer, started out for the little 
town, four and a half miles distant, to do 
some trading. 

Jim, one of the team of horses which 
they drove, was only four years old and 
full of spirit; for he danced and pranced 
and curved his neck and tugged at the 
bit, and acted very muchas if he would 
have enjoyed dashing off at full gallop. 
But he was effectually held in check by 
Old Ben, who trotted beside him, as steady 
and sober as a judge, and who seemed to 
view the antics of Jim very much asa 
thoughtful man would the silly capers of 
a foolish boy. 

Old Ben was known all over the country. 
He had-~-been a sheriff’s horse for eight 
years, and in that capacity had traveled 
through many a night across the Western 
prairies ; and it was said of him that, no 
matter how far he might be driven out of 
his course on those trackless plains, he 
would always find his way home. 

When the two men had finished their 
business and were about to start on their 
return trip, their attention was called to 
a dark mass of cloud, which was steadily 
drawing nearer, from the west. They 
were warned not to venture away from 
the shelter of the village; but, having no 
experience of a Dakota prairie blizzard, 
they had no idea of the rapidity of its ap- 
proach when once it appears threateningly 
on the horizon. So, in spite of advice to 
the contrary, they turned toward home, 
thinking to reach it before the storm; but 
before they had gone a mile it was full 
upon them. The wind, icy cold, blew a 
fearful blast; and the snow came so thick 
and fast and fine, and was blown against 
their faces so sharply, that it pricked 
their skin as with fine needles. 

There they were, on a boundless waste, 
no tree, no house in sight, the track lead- 
ing to their destination, three miles and 
a half away, obliterated; no wonder 
their hearts sank within them when they 
thought of the distant loved ones anx- 
iously awaiting their retura, while they 
were, perhaps, going far out of their way 
to perish miserably, away from any 
human habitation. Mr. Shafer felt, 
creeping over him, that drowziness which 
extreme cold, especially when accom- 
panied by a high wind, is apt to produce ; 
and Mr, Alden had hard work to prevent 
him from lying down in the wagon-box 
and going to sleep. Sleep, under the cir- 
cumstances, meant certain death ; where- 
as, if he could keep him awake, he could 
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prevail upon him to move his limbs from 
time to time to aid the lagging circula- 
tion. 

At this fearful crisis Mr, Alden thought 
of Old Ben, who was plodding on steadily 
and bravely through the terrific storm, 
uninfluencei by Jim, who was inclined to 
be fractious. He stopped his team, and, 
feeling his way through the blinding mass 
of icy particles which enveloped them, he 
got down from his wagon, and shortened 
the tugs of Jim’s harness so as to give 
Old Ben the lead. Then climbing back to 
his seat and reassuring his companion, 
who ever and again manifested an incli- 
nation to “give up” and lie down, he 
gave the horses loose rein and let them go 
ahead as best they could. Night set in, 
and the storm seemed to increase with the 
darkness, which was so deep and black 
that they might have been in the bowels 
of the earth, instead of on the surface of 
it, for all they could see. Their limbs 
were numb, and they suffered intensely 
from the cold. They felt themselves be- 
ing slowly but steadily borne forward, 
whither they had no means of knowing. 
It seemed to them an age since they had 
started on their homeward journey, when 
suddenly the left fore wheel of their 
wagon struck against an object and was 
lifted from the ground, and a moment 
later they heard the anxious voice of 
John Alden’s wife. 

Old Ben, true to his reputation, tho he 
must have wandered miles out of his way 
—they had left the town at three, and it 
was now after eight o’clock—had at last 
succeeded in reaching hishome. Inturn- 
ing the corner of the house he had gone 
a little too near, and the wagon-wheel 
nad struck it. This was heard by Mrs. 
Alden, who was on her knees, pleading, 
in prayer, for the safe return of her hus- 
band and brother, and, rushing out of the 
house, she found that, tho badly numbed, 
and suffering from the cuts the driven 
snow had made in their faces, both were 
safe. ‘‘Let us kneel down and offer up 
a prayer of thanks to God,” she urged. 
‘* Not till Old Ben has been cared for,” 
her husband replied. And, when she 
learned how they owed their escape from 
a terrible fate to the instinct and pluck 
of the faithful old horse, she quite agreed 
that to see to his needs and comfort was 
their first duty. 

And the rubbing down he received 
that night, till his coat glowed and 
shone, and the way he was stroked and 
patted, and the extra ration of grain given 
him, must have convinced Old Ben, if he 
could be convinced, that his heroic con- 
duct was being gratefully acknowledged. 
And ever after Old Bea was a favorite 
with not only the family but the neigh- 
borhood, and received at the hands of all 
especial attention and consideration. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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AN IRISH MOTHER’S LULLABY. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE, 











My daisy! my dearie! the world is acold ; 

The sullen winter’s piping is shrill across 
the wold. 

No bloom is in the garden, no leaf upon the 
tree ; 

But in your eyes, my bright one, the sum- 
mer stays for me. 


My birdling! my own one! the lilting song 
is still 

That used to wake the morning upon the 
rosy hill. 

The silence and the coldness lie heavy upon 
men ; 

But in your voice, my starling, the summer 
sings again. 


My heart’s love! my beauty! the time is 
dark and drear ; 

The lowness should be on me, the sorrow 
and the fear. 

But—God forgive my daring !—I’m laugh- 
ing night and day, 

With you upon my bosom, my little breath 
of May. 

Boston, Mass. 
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“T CAUGHT a sneak thief under my bed 
in the hotel the other night.’’ “ Dear me! 
What did youdo? Yank himout?” ‘No, 
Isent for the chambermaid and had her 
sweep the room. The poor fellow died of 
suffocation.” —Harper’s Bazar, 
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HOW COON “SMUDGED” THE 
, HA’NT. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 








ALL the boys in Wild-cat Cove believed 
implicitly in the existence of ghosts. Why 
should they not when their elders put 
such perfect faith in genuine ‘‘ ha’nts”? 
From generation to generation thrilling 
tules of ghostly wanderers were handed 
down as the richest possession of some 
particular cove or mountain. 

A cove in Tennessee is a long, deep val- 
ley among the mountains. Wild-cat 
Cove, extending away back among the 
cliffs of the Tennessee mountains, was 
exactly the place a haunt might be sup- 
posed to enjoy. But until Bud Sims 
and Coon Tabor’s memorable encounter 
on the ledge above Lost Creek, no one had 
ever met the ha’nt of Wild-cat Cove face 
to face. 

It was just the day for a grand hunt, 
and Bud and Coon determined to nike 
the most of it. Long before the sun had 
found its way over the top of Walden 
Ridge, while the morning sky was yet 
chill and gray, the boys were on their 
way to the head of the cove. 

When they reached the banks of Lost 
Creek, the eastern sky was a sea of rip- 
pling pink, flecked with soft, dim dashes 
of changing gold and gray; and by the 
time they struck the ledge far over the 
distant ridge beyond, the sun was rising 
slowly over the dark mountain, and the 
cloud-mists were rolling up from the val- 
leys. 

Halfway up the cliff the boys stopped 
for a moment to rest, for the path was 
unusually rough and steep. The point 
which they had in mind was two miles 
further on, in the range, as the woods 
where cattle feed or ‘‘ range” in winter, 
are called. 

Altho where the Cove was wider it was 
now quite light, down here in the ravine 
through which the creek rushed, foaming 
and rough, to its underground prison be- 
yond, it was only a dim twilight as yet. 
They had climbed quite a distance already, 
and below them the waters of the creek 
roared and rushed. Far above on either 
side rose the ragged ledges of rock which 
formed the cliff-lined walls of the Cove. 
Behind the jutting rock where the boys 
were resting was a narrow passage lead- 
ing into a deep hole in the cliff. 

Genuine mountain boys as Bud and 
Coon both were, they of course were 
familiar with every inch of ground for 
miles around. There was nothing alarm- 
ing to them in this dark hole; they knew 
it well. It was only a fissure in the rock, 
such as could be found in all the limestone 
cliffs among the mountains, and it ex- 
tended, so far as they knew, only some 
thirty feet back from the ledge. It was 
not wide enough foreven a boy to squeeze 
through with any degree of comfort, and 
at last grew so narrow that even the 
curious Coon had been able to go no 
further. 

The boys had always thought that the 
passage probably led to the underground 
course of Lost Creek; for the waters be- 
low suddenly disappear beneath the cliff, 
and where they appear again has never 
been discovered. 

There was no sound in the ravine except 
the roar of the waters below. The people 
in the valley, had not begun the day’s 
work as yet; and the-fields were quiet and 
deserted. 

Coon broke the silence. Bud was the 
elder, but Coon usually took the lead. 

‘‘Hit air on this ledge as the ha’nt’s 
been walkin’, “Bud. Old Man Waters 
seen hit no later’n a-Chewsday week.” 

Bud started involuntarily. ‘Ef hit 
war ter appear to we-uns, now !” he mur- 
mured, apprehensively. 

**Thet hole thar put mein mind of hit,” 
continued the other. ‘‘Old Man Waters, 
he sez hit come out’n thet hole an’ walked 
over this ledge, an’ jest about thutty feet 
over yan hit jest drapped plumb out’n 
sight ; an’ tho he war a-lookin’ an’ a-look- 
in’ fur hit ter come ter sight ag’in hit hed 
gone fur sure.” 

“Hit air plumb curus wher hit went,” 
reflected Bud. 

‘*Ha‘nts air made of air, I reckon.” 
Coon brought forward his theory with 


considerable confidence. ‘‘ An’ ef they 
air made out’n air they can’t hurt a hu- 
man, I ’low.” 

There was. such a peculiar note in his 
voice that Bud turned around with a 
long, searching look at him. 

“Air ye aimin’ ter hunt fur the crit- 
ter?” he whispered, almost trembling to 
think of the profanity of such a thing as 
disturbing a ha’nt. 

“Ef hit air handy ter do so I aim ter.” 

Coon spoke with his usual quiet drawl, 
but with such deliberate emphasis that 
the assertion carried conviction to Bud’s 
wondering ears. 

‘*Fur sure, Coon?” 
such daring. 

*“* Yes, ef "— 

** Yes-ss !” 

The boys were on their feet in, an in- 
stant, faced, with dilated eyes, toward 
that yawning fissure. 

-Back there, in the darkness, swayed a 
ghostly, grayish figure. 

‘* Yes-ss, yes-ss, YES-SS!” mocked the 
ha’nt. Then its horrible, unearthly 
voice died away ina low mutter, as the 
darkness closed upon the fading figure. 


Bud was awed at 





Bud felt his hair rising with terror, and 
his tongue clung to the roof of his mouth. 
He could not speak, Too terrified to stir 
he gazed, fascinated, at the spot where 
the angered ha’nt had disappeared. 

Coon’s face was stilla trifle pale, and 
his eyes were darker than usual; but he 
tried to steady his voice as he spoke: 
‘* Hit war the ha’nt, fur sure, Bud.” 

** An’ hit war a-mockin’ of ye, Coon. 
I’low hit war powerful mad at ye, fur 
aimin’ ter hunt hit.” Bud’s voice trem- 
bled; but he was trying to appear indif- 
ferent as to whether the ghost was angry 
enough to attempt to injure them. 

‘Tm aimin’ ter hunt hit,” Coon per- 
sisted. His hair seemed rising still and 
his knees felt unsteady, but his resolution 
did not falter. . 

Alarmed at such audacity, his comrade 
tried in vain to turn him from his pur- 
pose. Coon doggedly resisted. Bud 
finally desisted in sheer despair, and the 
boys were silent for a while. 

** Le’s smudge hit out, Bud,” Coon said, 
at last, in a low whisper. 

Bud turned around in horror at such 
daring irreverence. 

“Smudge out a ha’nt!” he gasped. 
**D’ye dast, Coon? What’ll hit do ter ye, 
d’ye reckon ?” 

‘*T’low we-uns mought jest ’speerimint 
on hit, anyways,” Coon returned, deliber- 
atingly. ‘‘ Yesee, nobody knows jest what 
a ha’nt mought take hit inter his head ter 
do. But we-uns -could ’speerimint, an’ 
mebbe hit mought do some good,” 

‘* Hit mought blast the craps.” 

“Well, hit mought, but ag’in hit 
moughtn’t. We-uns would know fur 
sure ef hit war that-away, then.” 

‘Hit mought kill us dead,” Bud ven- 
tured, dismally. 

‘* Td like mighty well ter jest know fur 
certing what a ha’nt would do,” persisted 
Coon. ‘‘Granny’s allers a-tellin’ about 
er seeing on ’em, an’ nary a word about 
*em a-doin’ nothing, onless hit war skeer- 
in’ somebody mighty nigh ter death. 
An’ Lain’t skeery,” suggestively, “ ef hit 

air anything else.” 

‘* Naw, an’ I ain’t, neither, 
uns kin do hit, mebbe.” 

Bud sighed; but heroically determined 
to follow where his friend might lead. 

‘An’ hit would be mighty satixfyin’ 
ter know jest what a ha’nt war made of, 
an’ jest what he war obligated ter do,” 
Coon again asserted. 

In spite of his deliberate manner he was 
a plucky little fellow, utterly fearless 
where ha’nts were not concerned, and of 
too inquiring a turn of mind to take the 
world on others’ hearsay. 

“Ef we-uns war kilt, hit would happen 
some time, anyways,” Coon decided, philo- 
sophically ; and Bud, too, was ready for 
the experiment. 

The gray light was giving way to the 
warmer tints of day, and far down in the 
valley were now the sights and sounds of 
every-day life. The boys’ courage re- 
vived under these influences. 

Coon unfolded his plan. The hunt on the 
mountain was given up at once; more 


Well, we- 
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important work was now on hand. The 
only exit from the cave was on this ledge, 
and Coon was to guard it while Bud crept 
around the rock to a narrower part. In 
former hunting excursions the boys had 
often ‘‘smudged,” or smoked out, the 
coons that had taken refuge in the hole. 

Bud was to attend to the smudging, 
while Coon stood ready with his gun at 
the entrance to meet the ha’nt if it should 
flee from the smoke. 

‘*There ain’t a critter nor yet a human 
ez kin endyure the smoke,” Coon argued. 
‘* Mebbe a ha’nt kin; but we-uns kin find 
out fur sure this a-way.” 

It was some time before Bud could get 
a good fire started at the mouth of the 
smaller hole; for it was slow work 
gathering dry leaves and twigs to feed it 
with, as the climbing was so rough and 
steep. But at last he had gathered a 
good-sized pile on the narrow ledge. 
Taking out a flint arrowhead and a piece 
of punk from his trouser’s pocket, he laid 
the two together and struck the blade of 
his jackknife sharply across them till he 
had obtained the needed sparks. 

A moment more, and the leaves began 
to burn. 

**Coon, aw-w, Coon!” he called, soft- 
ly, peering around the jutting rock, hold- 
ing firmly by one brown hand. . 

Coon was waiting patiently at the 
mouth of the cave; he started forward as 
Bud’s shaggy head appeared around the 
corner. 

‘* Air hit there?” he gasped, breathless- 
ly. 

‘Not yit,” Bud responded. ‘‘Thet war 
why I called ye. Hit come over me, ef 
hit warn’t a human, hit mought come 
outen a hole no bigger’n the smudge-hole. 
But I kin git a-holt of hit, ef hit does, I 
reckon,” with grim courage. He crept 
back to his fire. 

The smoke had penetrated the furthest 
recesses of the fissure and was now begin- 
ning to issue from the opening which 
Coon was guarding. He coughed now 
and then, but manfully stood his ground, 
hoping every minute for the appearance 
of the ghost. He wanted the matter set- 
tled. His gun was leveled at the center 
of the fissure. 

‘* Ss-ss-ss /” scratch, scratch, and an- 
othersuch unearthly yowl, as had greeted 
them once before. It came from the 
larger mouth of the hole. Bud scrambled 
around the corner just in time to see 
Coon drop his gun and desperately clutch 
at something which looked like the gray- 
ish ghost they had seen before. Then 
ha’nt and boy had rolled over and over, 
locked in deathlike grip, over the ledge 
and downinto therushing, roaring waters 
of Lost Creek. 

The creek was almost a whirlpool here, 
for not far away it swept in a circling 
flood down into its grave under the 
mountain. It was a dangerous place at 
any time. Coon was in the wild-cat’s 
death-grip now, and could not have freed 
himself, even had he dared to loose his 
hold on the creature’s throat. 

But Bud was no coward. Much as he 
feared ha’nts he could be absolutely fear- 
less in ordinary circumstances; and in 
that moment on the brink of the ledge he 
had recognized the ghost. The instant 

the combatants rose to the surface, Bud 
was kneeling on the ledge, with his old 
gun aimed unerringly. In thatinstanthe 
fired. Then, dropping swiftly down hand 
over hand, by the bushes and the trees, he 
reached the bank and plunged in to rescue 
the almost exhausted Coon. When Bud 
had finally drawn him to the shore, Coon 
was still grasping the dead wild-cat. The 
boy’s face was covered with blood, and 
both face and hands were badly scratched, 
but there was no seriouss injury. Bud 
pulled the dripping hero up on the bank 
silently, and washed away the blood- 
stains. 

“Hit come mighty nigh killin’ ye, 
Coon,” he said at last, vainly striving to 
keep the tones of his voice even. 

The boys had been friends all their 
lives, and loved each other with a love as 
strongas was David’s and Jonathan’s of old. 
But mountain boys say even less of what 
lies nearest their hearts than boys else- 
where. 

Altho both hearts on the bank of Lost 
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Creek that day were full of the thought 
that they had faced death together but a 
moment before, Coon made no answer, 
In his heart, however, he registered a 
silent vow that be would never forget how 
Bud had saved him at the risk of his own 
life ; and Bud was proudly thinking how 
brave his comrade always was, and men- 
tally determining always to stick by him. 

Lost Creek rushed on, A buzzard was 
circling far above the pine trees on the 
opposite cliff. Coon shivered slightly ; 
if he had gone down in those waters! 
And that buzzard! He was glad it could 
never pick his bones. That lame little 
sister, Mary Ann, down in the cove, 
would have watched in vain for his com- 
ing, but for Bud. He turned the dead 
wild-cat over. It was an unusually large 
one. The creatures had seldom been 
known to come so far down on the moun- 
tain in these later years. 

‘* Ef a ha’nt air a huinan dead a’ready, 
@ gun couldn’t make hit no deader,” Coon 
argued, reflectively. ‘‘ But smudgin’ an’ 
a gun war all we-uns hed ter fight with. 
I ‘low that the only way ter do in this 
world’s jest ter make use er what a body 
does know, tell he runs up ag’in’ the thing 
what he kin use. We-uns done the best 
thing, I low,” he concluded, philosoph- 
ically, ‘‘ fur we-uns.” 

NEw YorK CIty. 
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CONVENT PEACHES. 


BY CORA PIERCE, 





THE above title of my story will, per- 
haps, at first convey but little meaning to 
my readers ; but to me these words are a 
sort of talisman, always in secret protect- 
ing, aiding and guiding the outward acts 
of my life, especially in matters wherein 
others trust or give me their confidence. 
When I was but fourteen years of age my 
sister and I were sent to a convent to 
attend school ; altho we were not Catho- 
lics, my mother having died the previous 
year, our father thought this would be a 
good home for us for a few years. My 
sister was three years older than myself, 
expressed her views more openly, and I 
think at that time was more decided in 
her character; at least so thought those 
who knew us intimately. I was more 
quiet, scorning to do a wrong action, and 
yet easily influenced by those I loved. 
Many years have elapsed since this inci- 
dent, which I am about to relate, oc- 
curred, yet it isas fresh in my memory as 
tho it were but yesterday. 

We had been at school about six weeks 
when, one beautiful fall day, a selected 
party of five or six girls were invited to 
accompany Sister Dorothea to the peach 
orchard belonging to the convent grounds. 
In some way, I do not know how, we 
were greatly impressed with the delightful 
idea of being able to pick and eat all of 
the peaches that we wanted; and our an- 
ticipations were bright and happy in that 
respect. The fruit was very plentiful, 
and we had all gathered a large number 
of peaches, Sister Dorothea made no 
suggestions of any kind, nor did she seem 
to pay much attention to us in any way ; 
her manner indicated that she was indif- 
ferent as to the number of peaches we ate 
or pulled from the trees. Being a very 
unsuspecting person, I did notat the time 
understand this ; but, in the light of future 

events, I am sure that this indifference 
was all assumed, that she was playing a 
part, and that this party was gotten up, 
not merely for our pleasure, but as a test 
of character. While the Sister’s head was 
turned, one of the girls, a Miss Peabody, 
said: ‘* [wt us carry some peaches home 
in our pockets.” She commenced to fill 
hers, I also filled mine ; so did all the rest 
of the party, with the exception of one 
girl, who positively declined to take any 
of the peaches beyond those she had 
eaten. It was all done thoughtlessly, and 
I know innocently on my part; but im- 
mediately thereafter it seemed as tho all 
the pleasure of the day was over, and our 
walk home was silent and gloomy, the 
peaches in our pockets growing heavier 
and heavier. On our arrival home we 
were requested to give the peaches to the 
Sister, with the information that they be- 
longed to the Convent. 

Subsequent events clearly indicated 
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that we -had forfeited the good opinion of 
our teachers. The girl who declined to 
take any fruit was promoted to the posi- 
tion of Librarian in charge of valuable 
books, and in many other ways it was 
manifest, to those who were in the secret, 
that she was considered thoroughly re- 
liable, and was receiving the reward for 
her upright conduct. As I was very sus- 
ceptible and sensitive, all this made a 
very deep and lasting impression, and in 
thought I dwelt upon it, even many years 
after its occurrence; but as I gained ex- 
perience with the world, I found that it 
helped me; and when hesitating and 
doubtful just how to act, the words 
‘‘Convent peaches” would decide the 
course of action at once, To-day, having 
held for many years a high position of 
trust_and absolute confidence, I must, in 
a great measure, attribute the straight 
line I have pursued as the result of this 
lesson of the peaches; aud I wish others 
would, or could have such a principle to 
guide them, without the experienve, for 
the two paths are ever before us, and we 
have the right of choice. 
Cuicago, ILL. 
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PEBBLES. 


Ir’sa poor mule that doesn’t work both 
ways.— Texas Siftings. 





.-*IT am no prize fighter,” said the 
laundryman; “but if any one gives me 
cuffs, ’ll proceed to do’em up.’’— Rochester 
Democrat. 


..Mrs. Shopper: ‘‘ Why, all these toys 
are old.” Shopkeeper: ‘Yes, madam; 
but then you know most of the babies are 
new.’”’—Vogue. 


..“‘ There’s one thing I didn’t like about 
the circus,” said Grandma, “and that was 
the man that twisted himself all out of 
shape—I never did admire these extortion- 
ists.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


.. Little Effie (who has stroked the kitten 
until she has begun to purr): ‘‘ Maudie, do 
you hear that?” Sister Maud: ‘ Hear 
what, Effie?” LEffie: ‘‘Why, I do believe 
kitty’s boiling !’—Harper’s Bazar. 


--Hard on the Health.—Uncle Josh: 
‘“Why are these cars called grip cars ?’’ 
Nephew: “ Because every now and then 
the cable breaks, and the passengers get the 
grip waiting for the car to start up again.’’ 
—New York Weekly. 


...“*’ve been looking for my husband 
for the last two hours,” said an agitated 
woman to acalm one. ‘Don’t be excited, 
Madam,” replied the latter. ‘‘I’ve been 
looking for a husband for the last twenty- 
five years.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


.. Preferred the Best.—‘‘ There’s an act 
of affection,” said young Jimpsy, as he im- 
printed a kiss upon her coral lips. ‘ The 
really best plays have three acts, George,” 
said the fair young woman, looking up at 
him without blinking.—Chicago Record. 





..Why He was Late.—Teacher: ‘* Why ; 


are you late to school ?” Boy: ‘‘ The streets 
are so slippery I couldn’t walk.” Teacher: 
“TI didn’t find them so.” Boy: ‘‘N-o, 
maybe not. You see, I greased my soles so 
I could slide.’—Street & Smith’s Good 
News. 


....Different Circumstances.—‘'So you 
married a telephone girl on account of her 
sweet voice, eh ? Are her tones as dulcet as 
ever ?” ‘ Er—well—they might be if they 
were at the end of two or three thousand 
feet of wire, asin the old days.”—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


....“* Did not the sight of the boundless 
blue sea, bearing on its bosom white- 
winged fleets of commerce, fill you with 
emotion ?”’ ‘ Yes,’’ replied the traveler, 
“at first it did, but after a while it didn’t 
fill me with anything; it sorter emptied 
me.”’—Exchange. 

..Bobby: ‘‘ What has giraffes got such 
long necks for?’ Fond Parent: ‘God 
gave them their long necks so that they 

. could reach the leaves of the palm, which 
only grow at the top of the tree. That is 
the only way they can get at them.” Bobby 
(after a pause): ‘‘ Couldn’t he have made 
the leaves grow lower down ?”—Puck. 


....A Matter of Doubt.—He was in asad 
plight when they brought him into the 
house, shaking from an involuntary ice- 
water bath in the skating pond. ‘“ Juhn- 
ny,” exclaimed his mother, aghast, ‘‘ where 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
_A Nerve Food and FPonic, 
The most effective yet, discovered. 












have you been?” The boy was silent. 
‘““Why don’t you answer?” ‘‘C-cause, 
M-mother, I can’t exactly say.” ‘‘ Why 
not ?” ‘“*C-cause I d-dunno whether I’ve 
b-been skatin’ or sswimmin’.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


--Senator Voorhees, Col. Tom Nelson, 
and Boudinot, the well-known Cherokee 
chief, were trying to locate themselves in a 
jerky street car, which Boudinot only suc- 
ceeded in doing after being thrown first 
headlong over one lady and then violently 
back of another. ‘“ Why, Boudinot,’’ said 
the quiet Senator, ‘‘1 thought you were a 
Cherokee, but it seems that you’re really a 
paw-knee.” ‘No,’ said the dignified Nel- 
son, “he’s a_ lap-lander.’”’ — Washington 
Post. ; 


...-An Italian organ-grinder recently es- 
caped a fine by his wit. He had been play- 
ing before the house of an irascible old 
gentleman, who furiously and amid wild 
gesticulations ordered him to muvuve on. 
The Italian stolidly stood his ground and 
played on, and at last was arrested for 
causing adisturbance. At the court the 
magistrate asked him why he did not leave 
when he was requested. ‘Me no under- 
stan’ mooch Inglese,” was the reply. 
‘Well, but you must have understood by 
his motions that he wanted you to go,” 
said the magistrate. “I t’ink he come to 
dance,” was the rejoinder.—Roseleaf. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





HOUR GLASS. 
O) Se DOS CH. 0-00 
* * * * 
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* *& & 
* *£ & & 
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Across: 1, A fabulous deity; 2, heat; 3, 
relating to civil affairs; 4, the French for 
here; 5, a consonant ; 6, a part of the face; 
7, a Jewish month ; 8, consolation ; 9, prepa- 
ration for marriage. 

The right-hand diagonal, a little book of 
grammar. 

The left-hand diagonal, fortuitous events. 


PECULIAR CHAIR. 
RHE * 
eee HEE 
eee KH * 

He eHS 
ed 


* Kk KK KOK K 
* 
* 


The square back: 1, String for musical 
instrument ; 2, in the rear ; 3, thin pieces of 
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timber ; 4, digging for metal ; 5, re-tie ; 6, to 
obtain unlawfully. 

Left diagonal: Put to death for belief. 

Right diagonal: Characteristics. 

Across the bottom of the seat: 
claims. 

Front legs : Right, perfume ; left, roasted. 

Round—between—to give advice. 

Back leg: Disease. 

Back diagonal: A woman’s name. 

The double acrostic, in center of back, a 
day of enjoyment. 


Just 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 18TH. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


Christmas. 
FOUR ACROSTICS. 


EO MP? 
AGI 0 
SEER 
eS B8.. 


OLD CHARADE, 


Ear nest. 


TWO SQUARE WORDS WITH FINALS. 








ODOR ODOR 
DOG@E DIKE 
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A . A 
yee ite ATE 
T E 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
AcHoR 
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££ 43°) =F 
SQUARE WORD 
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ee er a 
Rudess t 
oo 2, 6.2.82 
Lessee 
Esteem 
Beecham’s pills are for 


biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





iw Weightless"Gem” Beds 


Piano and ew 
ice Desks. 
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You'll have to Insist, 
some- 
times, 

upon 
getting 

Pearl- 

ine, 
other. 
wise, 
gro- 
cers may give you some poor 
imitation of it, which pays 
them a larger profit but which 
it will not pay you touse. It 
isn’t enough to order Pearl- 
ine. See that you getit. It 
has grown into favor so rapid- 
ly that it has not only brought 
out a host of imitations, but it 
has led people to call any 
powdered soap, washing-pow- 
der, or so-called washing com- 
pound—anything i in the way 
of a powder for cleansing pur- 
poses—Pearline. This is all 
very flattering to Pearline, 
but if it’s these imitations that 
you’ve used,you can’t be en- 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fei 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains n¢ 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
*ightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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REVERSED WORDS. 
1. Levi, veil, evil, live, vile. 
2. Post, stop, spot, tops, pots. 
ASCENDING AND DESCENDING STAIRS. 


waS Dig 
ba D Eat 
wakR Sop 
ssA Cid 
tiw Eon 
paP Now 
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VEGETABLE 


PAIN pEsTROYER 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
FOR PILES. BURNS, COLDS, DIAR- 
RHGA, OATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO.,, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
See our name on every wrapper and label. 


PETER [FOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 


MOLLER’s ~ ~~ 
LOD,LIVER Ot Pt 
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Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an 
improved process which ‘is the result of years 
of scientific investigation, is the best prepara- 
tion of cod liver oil because it is the Most 
Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the Easiest to 
Assimilate, and the Only Oil ‘Which can be 
Continuously Administered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval 
bottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
rightly-stocked druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 


isreached in 48 hours from New York by the ele- 
gant steamers of the Quebec 8. 8S. Co., sailing w aay 
The situation of these islands south of the Gulf 
Stream renders FROSTS UNKNOWN, and the porous 
ans a Ah VE N TS M: nee ARIA. = Que- 


361 oo ay. New York. 
ou TERBRIDGE & CO., Agents. 
Broadway, New York. 


or aE 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T.,N. Y¥., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the ear the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest a have been placed in 
the new | swith a large and very attractive 
crew Dining-roo ae with the old well- 
known “ Teylor's Restauran' 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


“ THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
part of “The Arlington” is finer and better than 
any hotel in the United States. 

Write for special terms. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Fvepcieter. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who would 
like to have a Specimen Copy of the paper sent toa 
friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would 
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WALTERBAKER & C0. 


4 COCOA ann CHOCOLATE 
Te). Highest Awards 


(Medals and Diplomas) 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
On the following articles, namely: 
BREAKFAST COCOA, . . 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, 
"iia German Sweet Chocolate, 
itt Vanilla Chocolate, .. . 
iL ih Cocoa See 


For “purity of material,” 
“excellent flavor,” and “uniform 
even composition.” 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CC., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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*Tiebig Company's” 
These two words are 
kaown in every well 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
as designating the 
oldest, best 
and always-to-be-de- 


purest, 


pended-upon 


Extract of Beef. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


DANISH DAIRY EXHIBITS. 


BY DANIEL KILHAM DODGE, PH.D. 








DENMARK has for so many years been 
famed for its production of fine butter and 
its development of improved dairy methods 
that anything new from that country in 
this direction must have a peculiar inter- 
est for dairymen all over the world. Ina 
voluminous and carefully prepared report 
recently published by the Veterinary and 
Agricultural High School of Copenhagen, 
an account is given of a series of butter ex- 
hibits, or shows, held in its laboratory be- 
tween 1889 and 1892, upon which the follow- 
ing article is based. 

DANISH CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES. 


Some few special Danish conditions should 
be explained here, in order that the subse- 
quent descriptions may be perfectly clear to 
American readers. Farming in Denmark 
isin the hands of two classes, the great 
landed proprietors forming, as in England, 
an aristocratic body and including the ma- 
jority of the titled families, and the small 
landowners, including almost the whole 
of the peasantry. For many years the pro- 
duction of fine butter was entirely in the 
hands of thefirst class, but during the past 
ten years a change has taken place in this 
respect. In the beginning of the eighties 
neighboring small farms began to com- 
‘bine forces and co-operative dairies were 
established,-many of them much larger 
than the largest estate dairies. At frst 
was feared that the butter made from milk 
thus brought together from many different 
farms would necessarily be inferior to the 
product of the estates where a uniform 
manner of feeding prevailed; but the re- 
sults haveeproved the groundlessness of 
these fears, and at present a large portion 
of the Danish export trade is in the hands 
of the peasants. In Copenhagen, however, 
owing to long prejudice, estate butter still 
commands a slightly higher price than any 
other> Apart from the social distinction, 
the estate dairies appear to correspond most 
nearly to ourcreameries. Danish co-opera- 
tive dairying received a great impetus by 
the introduction of the centrifugal separa- 
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; creamat any time and under almost any 


circumstances. 
EARLY BUTTER EXHIBITS. 


From the introduction to the report we 
learn that the scientific treatment of butter 
in Denmark, tho referred to there as a com- 
paratively recent thing, far antedates our 
own efforts in that direction, the first but- 
ter exhibit having been held in 1854 in con- 
nection with an agricultural meeting in 
Jutland. At that time there were few 
farms in Denmark on which the cows re- 
ceived a uniform food during the winter. 
They u:ually calved about.the time of 
turning out to pasture, sometimes later. 
Practically no fine butter was produced 
except in the summer and fall months, and 
for many years exhibits were held only 
during the summer. About 1863 interest 
in dairy methods received a great impetus 
and the question of improving the quality 
of winter butter began to be generally dis- 
cussed. This led to the practice of allowing 
the cows to calve earlier and a richer food 
4was generally adopted, these improvements 
being at first confined tothe estates. Final- 
ly, in 1868, the first winter exhibit was 
held, also in Jutland. During the follow- 
ing ten years these were confined to the 
peninsula, but in 1878 Zealand followed 
suit, and since then the interest has been 
about equally divided between these two 
main divisions of the country. In addition 
to the exhibition of products and appli- 
auces and the conferring of premiums, 
many subjects of practical interest were 
discussed at these meetings, which were 
always introduced by an address by some 
prominent man, for the last years of his life 
Fjord being the most frequent speaker. 
Diplomas or medals were conferred on the 
owners of the dairies making the best 
showivg, and money prizes were given to 
the daizy hands displaying special pro- 
ficiency. This last practice, it is believed, 
has piayed a very important part in the de- 
velopment of Danish butter-making, by 
creating a proper feeling of rivalry between 
the workers on the same and on different 
farms. There seems to be no reason why 
equally good results should not follow its 
introduction into this country. 

In 1878 a new feature was introduced, 
which may still be a novelty to many of my 
readers, in the shape of a printed catalog, 
containing all the results reachec concern- 
ing feeding, appliances, etc. Before this 
information on these subjects had been 
given by placards placed over the various 
objects exhibited and in the papers pre- 
sented. This first butter catalog contained 
answers to the following questions ad- 
dresssd to exhibitors: 

1. The number of pounds of concentrated 
food given each cow daily. 

2. Method of creaming, whether by use of 
water or ice. 

3. The age of the cream at skimming. 

4, Whether the butter was churned from 
cream or from milk or from a mixture of 
the two, and in the latter case in what pro- 
portiuns. 

5. Souring of the cream, time of churn- 
ing, temperature during churning, etc. 

6. Amount of salt to each pound of but- 
ter, and the length of time between the first 
and second working. 

At an exhibit held in Aarhus, the princi- 
pal city of Jutiand,in 1889, the first experi- 
ments were made on the keeping quality of 
butter, every exhibitor being compeiled to 
deliver a specimen of fresh butter, and one a 
fortmght old for the purpose of comparing 
the two. This matter is of special impoc- 
tance in Denmark, as the chief butter trade 
of that country is with England; and com- 
plaints had long been made by English 
dealers of the inferiority of many of the 
consignments, due to deterioration under 
transportation. It had also been found 
that in some cases the butter improved 
with age, thus causing a loss to the pro- 
ducers. During the last four years con- 
tinued experiments have been made with 
this point in view, and a general improve- 
ment has already been noted as a result. 


GREAT NORTHERN EXPOSITION. 


At the Great Northern Exposition of Arts 
and Industries, held in Copenhagen in the 
summer of 1888, special attention was nat- 
urally paid to dairy products and methods, 
in which all three of the Scandinavian king- 
doms were represented, Denmark, of course, 
holding the first place. In addition to the 
regular exhibits, a special competition 
was arranged, in which Norway and Sweden 
were invited to participate ; but for reasons 
unknown to me they failed torespond. On 
this occasion a new method of determining 
the quality of butter was employed, the idea 
originating with Fjord. A somewhat simi- 
lar attempt had been successfully made at 
the London Dairy Exposition of 1879 ; but 


whereas there the butter dealers were asked 
to indicate the best dairies, which were 
then invited to exhibit, in Copenhagen the 
dealers were themselves the exhibitors, 
sending their best specimens without com- 
municating with the dairies. From among 
the dealers the judges were selected ard 
divided into three groups, each of which 
made a separate examination of the butter, 
without, or course, being allowed to know 
of its source, the final result being based on 
an average of the results of the separate 
groups. Five separate competitions were 
held during the exposition, which lasted 
from May until October. and the dealers 
receiving the greatest number of points were 
presented with silver medals. 

The success of this first attempt at a con- 
tinuous butter exhibit was so signal that it 
was determined to make an earnest effort 
to preserve itin the future ; and Fjord was 
requested to draw up a general plan, the 
muin features of which are given here. 
After dwelling on the good results sure to 
follow from such a series of exhibits, at 
which there might be a systematic co-oper- 
ation between the dairies, butter dealers 
and butter inspectors, he presents the sub- 
ject under the following ten heads: 


FJORD’S PLAN FOR A CONTINUOUS BUTTER 
EXHIBIT. 

1. There shall be established at State 
expense a permanent butter exhibit, held 
during several months of each year. 

2. New specimens will be receivedeevery 
fortnight, and will be kept until they can 
be examined; some shortly after arrival, 
others two weeks later, so that fresh and 
old specimens may be examined together. 
During the examination the marks will be 
concealed, so that the results may be en- 
tirely unbiased. 

3. The dairies participating in the exhibit 
shall be obliged to send off immediately on 
receipt of letter or telegram a completely 
prepared firkin of butter, and to repeat it 
as often as is demanded. They shall also 
pledge themselves not to make any special 
working of the portion of batter sent. 

4. The participating dairies shall be 

pledged to communicate their feeding 
scheme and the principles of the work in 
the dairy. The director of the exbibit will 
be authorized to have these returns veri- 
fied. ' 
5. The judges shall be selected from 
among the principal butter dealers, both 
of Copenhagen and the Provinces. Of these 
nine shall act every time, and in sucha 
way that six of the nine shall be present at 
each decision. The vine’ judges shall be 
divided into three groups, each of which 
shall give an independent decision on every 
firkin of butter. 

a. As the scoring of butter is largely a 
matter of individual taste, the giving of 
three independent decisions will be a great 
help in aiming at an impartial result. 
Furthermore, the consultations between the 
butter dealers will undoubtedly develop 
the critical skill of the latter. 

6. In addition to the butter dealers, three 
dairy inspectors shall act as judges, one in 
each group. 

a. By this means the inspectors will ob- 
tain a knowledge of the dealers’ demands, 
learn certain definite butter faults and 
make use of the experience thus gained in 
the dairies. 

7. A general invitation shall be extended 
to dairies producing on an average a firkin 
of butter a week. Butter sent will be paid 
for by the exhibit at the current price, to- 
gether with freight charges. 

8. Every fortnight, as long as the exbibit 
lasts, a firkin of butter will be sent for 
from each of from forty to fifty dairies, so 
that for each test there will be from eighty 
to one hundred firkins. It is believed that 
amount can be examined in the course of 
three or four hours, the extreme length of 
time to insure. 

a, At each exhibit both estate and co- 
operative dairies will be represented. Sev- 
eral specimens will be taken from each 
dairy in the course of the year. It seems 
desirable to have the exhibits open to the 
public, a small entrance fee to be charged 
in order to keep away idle visitors. 

9. The judges shall receiwe eight kroners 
(about $2) a day and traveling expenses. 

10. The estimated expenses are 3,000 
kroners (about $840) a month, or 12,000 
kroners three months, the shortest time 
possible, with about 20,000 kroners (about 
$5,600) to establish the necessary plant. 

Such is the plan presented by Fjord, in 
accordance with which the exhibits of the 
first four years have been held. The results 
of these are too many and too important to 
be discussed here, but an account of their 
main features will be given in a later arti- 
cle. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 
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OUR NATIVE PLANTS. 
Il. 


BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 





IN this paper [ want to mention a few of 
the wild flowers adapted to border culture. 
At the head of the list I would place the 
golden-rod, 

Those who have never seen this growing 
under conditions favorable to its perfect 
development fail to realize what its possi- 
bilities are. In the pastures and roadsides 
it is broken down or injured by cattle or 
sheep, aud gains a foothold only by fighting 
for it, as a general thing. It manages to 
hold its own, but seldom has the opportu- 
nity to show what it could do if it had half 
achance. Transplant it to the garden, and 
you will be surprised at the change that 
takes place. The straggling plant becomes 
a great mass, fuur and five feet across, and 
quite as tall; and in August and September 
it will be literally covered with its golden 
plumes, I know of no other plant capable 
of producing such a solid color-effect, except 
it be the perennial phlox. So many stalks 
will be sent up from the roots that they 
crowd each other, and the great clusters of 
flowers touch each other in spite of their 
efforts to not do so. By planting the golden- 
rod in rows, the plants three or four feet 
apart, one can have a hedge of one solid 
mass of flowers. It is an extremely useful 
plant. I have advocated its general use 
several times, and doso now, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that an article of mine pub- 
lished last summer drew outa remonstrance 
from an M.D. against its cultivation. He 
claimed that it was responsible for hay 
fever. Ido not believe this, because enor- 
mous quantities of it grow about my home 
and we never have hay fever here, and per- 
sons living in the cities where no golden- 
rod grows, have the fever and come here, 
during its flowering season, and recover 
from the disease. 

The wild asters are charming plants, and 
they, like their stedfast friend, the golden- 
red, do so much better under cultivation 
that one imagines a new variety must have 
been discovered. Their lavender and blue 
and purple flowers afford just that harmo- 
nious contrast to the rich yellow of the 
golden-rod, which is needed to highten its 
etfect. By all means have them both, and 
plaut them together, They are ‘‘ comrades” 
from old times; they have shared adversity 
together. and smiled when luck seemed 
against them; comrades let them remain 
when better fortune comes to them. 

We have several varieties of wild helian- 
thus that are well worthy a place in any 
garden. Their bright yellow flowers light 
up darker and soberer colors with wonder- 
ful effectiveness. No garden is complete 
without yellow flowers. This color is as 
necessary there, to bring out the full beauty 
of other colors, as suushine is to bring out 
the beauties of a landscape. The wild 
helianthus bas a grace wholly unknown to 
any cultivated variety. Its flowers are 
borne on jong, slender stems, which bend 
and sway in every wind till the blossoms 
seem dancing like butterflies above the 
plants. 

Among richly colored flowers there are 
none more richin tone than the cardinal 
flower. Its scarlet is so vivid, so intense, 
that it glows like fire. A clamp of it 
seems a bonfire kindled by the spirits that 
haunt the woodland and the marshy places 
where it grows. Ineversee its brilliant bit of 
flame Without thinking of the scarlet tana- 
ger that sometimes visits our Northern 
woods. Flower and bird seem akin to me. 
It is well-nigh impossible to successfully 
transplant an old root of this plant; but it 
can be grown easily from seed, if one has a 
somewhat shady, moist place forit. Imi- 
tate natural conditions as nearly as possi- 
ble in attempting its culture. When one 
succeeds with it, he has a plant to be proud 
of, and one sure to receive a great deal of 
admiration. ” 

There are many other native plants well 
deserving a place in the border. Go out 
with your eyes open and find them. 

SHrocron, Ws. 
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PROPERTIES OF TREES. 
BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 











MAny of our common forest trees have 
other properties and uses besides that of 
supplying timber; some of them have dis- 
tinct medicinal properties, while others 
supply various by-products of more or less 
value. When forestry has become a more 
clearly defiued industry with uz, we shall 
appreciate these uses more than we do now. 
At present our trees are utilized in this 
way, ifat all, only in the most desultory 
manner, I shall not try togive here any 
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complete compendium of such uses, but 
merely mention some ef the most ordinary 
of them, 

From the-inner bark of the blue ash,a 
tree found principally upon the bottoms of 
the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, a blue 
color is extracted which is used by the peo- 
ple of those regions as a dyestuff. 

A fluid extract of the inner bark of the 
butternut is used in cases of dysentry, hab- 
itual constipation, and other bowel com- 
plaints, and asa gentle cathartic, operating 
withuut producing debilitating effects. 
Various other preparations of the butter- 
nut are used in domestic practice for the 
ailments of children, especially in throat 
compiaints. 

A fluid extract from the bark of the wa- 
hoo, or winged elm, is used as a tonic, al- 
terative and laxative, and is especially 
beneficial in hepatic derangements, whether 
accompanying or préceding intermittents, 
or occurring independently of malaria. In 
constipation, due to hepatic torpor, it is 
highly recommended. 

The wood and heart of the yellow locust 
furnishes a coloring matter which is used 
in dyeing. 

The pine produces pine-tar, resin and 
pitch; and throughout all the long-leaved 
pine region of the South a considerable 
industry in the manufacture of these sub- 
stances is carried on. 

The wood of the osage orange yields a 
yellow dyestuff; and the inner bark of the 
tree is so very fine and white that it has 
been suggested that the fiber might be em- 
ployed in making cloth. 

The bark of the horse chestnut yields a 
yellow dye;2and in Ireland the nuts are used 
to whiten linen. They are first rasped into 
the water and allowed to macerate for a 
time, and when applied to the linen the 
saponaceous matter exudes from the rasp- 
ings and acts as a bleach. 

From the bark of the catalpa is produced 
a tonic which is powerfully antiseptic. It 
is claimed to be a sure antidote for the bite 
of snakes. The flowers of this tree are also 
valuable as a remedy for asthma. 

The wood of the white willow is used ex- 
tensively in the production of gunpowder, 
and for tanning purposes also. 

From the small branches of the white 
spruce is extracted a concentrated essence 
from which sp-uce beer is manufactured. 

A fluid extract prepared from the leaves 
of the arbor vitz is used in the treatment 
of malarial diseases; the saturated tincture 
is used in the treatment of pulmonary hem- 
orrhage, and is also applied to cancerous 
ulcerations, warts, etc. The Indians em- 


ploy a salve made from the leaves for the’ 


relief of rheumatism. By distillation the 
leaves yield a volatile oil which has been 
used as a vermicide, and the distilled water 
has been used in the treatment of dropsy. 
The eucalyptus has become so well 
known as an antiseptic and disinfectant that 
its common uame in some places is the 
fever-tree. It has been extensively planted 
about the city of Valencia, Spain, for the 
purpose of counteracting the malarial fever 
from which the people suffered severely. 
The leaves and small branches are steeped 
in hot water for preparing baths for the 
treatment of creuralgia and rheumatism. 
The oil is used as a scent for cigars, and 
finds medicinal employment in various 
ways. A preparation of the bark of the 
barberry is used as a purgative and tonic. 
The berries from this tree, gathered while 
green and pickled in vinegar, are used as a 
substitute for capers. A yellow dye is pro- 
cured from the inner bark of both the stem 
and roots, and its astringent principle is so 
abundant that it is sometimes used in tan- 
ning leather, which it dyes a fine yellow. 
An extract from the roots of the hoily- 


leaved barberry is used in the treatment of 
bilivus fever. A juice expressed from the 
berries of tue buckthorn 1s used as a dye or 
Stain, aud also as # veyetabie paint. The 
berries are also stroagly purgative, but uot 
much used in medicine on account ot their 
severity. 

The American silver fir (balm of Gilead) is 
the source of the remedy known as Canada 
balsam, 


FRANELIN, O, 








The continual breaking vu. 
lamp-chimneys costs a goed 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
“pearl glass.’’ You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 


wrong; and uniform, one the same 
as another. 
Pittsburgh. 


Gee. A. Macsetn Co. 
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THE COST OF WEEDS. 


WEEDS have been described as “ plauts 
out of place.”” The intrusion of a plant in 
a field occupied by another as a crop, 
makes the intruder a weed, Crab grass in 
a cotton field is a pest that consumes much 
of the time of the cotton cultivator; and 
yet the planter declares that it makes ex- 
cellent hay. A list of weeds gathered from 
experiment stations enumerates, about 650 
different plants, and this list includes crab 
grass, cock’s foot, green foxtail, sweet clo- 
ver, quack grass, pawpaw, tulip mint, and 
many others that may have their uses in 
their proper place, which are a positive 
nuisance when they interfere witha growth 
desired by the cultivator. 

And yet this list, large as itis, does not 
include the Russian thistle, a new impor- 
tation, which is rapidly overrunning the 
Dakotas; and it is claimed, whether accu- 
rately or not, that in an area of 30,000 
square miles 1,000 square miles of wheat 
suffer a loss of five bushels peracre. If this 
is sc, the lowest possible estimate of value 
per bushel would make the loss more than 
a million dollars. Truly an expensive im- 
portation! Ail imports withdraw their 
value from domestic resources, but most of 
them render in some form aquid pro quo. 
These foreign accessions not only cause 
great present loss but threaten to increase 
and overrun the country, choking out use- 
ful production to the extent of many mil- 
lions annually. If taken in hand afew years 
ago this pest could have been stamped out 
with comparative ease. Now it is a difficult 
problem, for which farmers are beginning to 
seek a solution seriously. Already a Dakota 
member of Congress has introduced a bill 
appropriating a million dollars for its ex- 
tirpation. If Congress cannot constitnu- 
tionally or equitably vote money to aid in 
the extinction of the gypsy moth in Massa- 
chusetts, I scarcely see how legislators can 
cousistently make appropriations toward 
stamping out the Russian thistle in Da- 
kota. Practical common sense might sug- 
gest a solution of such economic questions 
iu two ways: First, in the fact that in each 
district there is likely to be some weed or 
insect or disease affecting animal or vege- 
table hfe with which the individual cannot 
cope, and which defies State jurisdiction by 
crossing incontinently State lines; and, 
second, that tho now a limited area is 
affected, there is danger of devastation of 
the whole country. In the co: sideration 
of such questions breadth and comprehen- 
siveness of view, as weil as practical sense 
avd just reason, are requisite.—Country 
Gentleman. 
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A WINTER PEAR.—A good word may be 
spoken in favor of a fine winter pear, which 
gives us a really delicious fresh fruit at 
midwinter. Other pears called “winter” 
varieties often keep only into November, or 


at longest to the middle of December, but 
these, under good treatment, all through 
January. This is the Josephine de Malines, 
or, as a certain gardener calls it, ‘‘ Jo- 
Malines” for the sake of brevity.—Ez- 
change. 


Children 


will not develop uniformly 
unless they get sufficient 
nourishment. They will be 
thin, weak, hollovv-chested. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites, over- 
comes the tendency toward 
thinness and makes children 
strong and healthy.  Physi- 
cians, the world over, endorse 
it. 
Don’t he deceived hy Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists 














Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 





The Best Dressing 


to preserve 
the fuliness, beauty, 
and color of 
the hair 
is 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





C uDAnyY’s 


REX BRAND 


EXTRACT BEEF. 


BEEF EXTRACT once appropriately applied 
to scientific and dietetic cookery will 
ever hold its place in the kitchen of the 
practical housekeeper. Even the most juicy 
roast is benefited by the addition of a tea- 
spoonful of Extract. For stews and all meat 





dishes it is invaluable. No less useful is the 
Extract when one needs more than the false 
stimulation of liquor, coffee or tea. 


Highest award at World’s Fair for ‘*Excel- 
lence in Quality and Flavor.” 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘From Ranch to 
Table,’’ sent free on application. 


Sample sent for six cents postage. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 


SO. OMAHA, NEB. 
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One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
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Six Months, $1.50] Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
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POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 -a year addi- 


‘tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES sbould be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 
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bers, post-paid, for $1.60. 
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THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ‘* THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written ae 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “* The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture !t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book, ““THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retssied at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 18th, 1894.) 


TEA.—The market continues quiet, but prices 
are fairly well sustained. The auction sales are 
well attended, but buyers are not disposed to 
purchase much stock ahead. Amoy sells at 11@ 
16%4c.; Formosa, 16 @32c.; Fuchau, 11@30c., and 
Japans, 10@30c. 


COFFEE.—The market for Brazil coffee is 
quiet but steady, with quotations at 18@19\4c. 
Some recent arrivals have sold at cost and 
freight—namely, 16%c. per t. Mild coffee is 
called steady, with Maracaibo at 18@22c.; La- 
guayra, 20@23c.; Mocha, 214@22\éc., and Java, 
20.@30c. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is firm, with prices 
steady under good demand. Raw sugar is quiet, 
owing to the fact that holders ask more for it 
than buyers are willing to give. Cut loaf and 
crushed are 415-16@5\c.; powdered, 47-16@45<c. ; 
granulated, 43-16@45¢c., and cubes, 47-16@45¢c. 

MEATS AND sTUCKS.—Dressed mutton 
rules slow at 5@7‘¢c. per tb, and dressed Jambs 
weak at 7@8c. City dressed veais are dull at 
8@l2c. per Ib, and country dressed, 7@10c. 
Country dressed hogs are firm at 7@8c. 

PROVISIONS.—The arrivals of hogs have been 
liberal, and packers have been free sellers. 
The estimates for the coming week of hogs are 
large, and prices are ruling easy. Mess pork is 
$14.50@15 per bbl.; family, $15.75916.25, and 
short clear, $16@17.50. Beef is steady, with 
family at $14@15: mess, $8.50@9, and extra India 
mess, $19@23. Beef hams are scarce and higher 
at#17. Lard is easy, with Western refined at 
8.50c. per . Pickled shoulders are firm at 64@ 
6c. per tb.; hams, 9144@9léc., and bellies, 74@ 
8c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The tone of the flour 
market has been weak, and trade has been dis- 
couraging. City mills are steady, but the mills 
are not running verv heavily. There is more 
flour for sale than is needed, and the Western 
mills are running lower. City mills paterts are 
$4.15@4.35 per bbl.; winter patents, $3.30@3.60 ; 
straights, $2.95@3.10 ; clears, $2.70@2.90; spring 
patents, $3.60@4; straights, $3.25@3.65, and 
clears, $2.59@2.70. Rye flour isin good demand 
at $2.80@2.95 per bbl]., and mixed rye, $2.70@2.85. 
Cornmeal is dull, with yellow Western at $2.50@ 
2.70, and Brandywine, $2.70. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
been very dull and depressing. The foreign de- 
mand is very unimportant, and buying here is 
inactive. The visible supply continues large, 
and crop reports faverable. There is some re- 
port of great damage to the wheat by the open 
winter, and that farmers are reseeding winter 
wheat ; but this is not generally credited. May 
wheat is 69'6@70c.; No. 2 cash wheat, 6744768c.; 
No. 1 Northern spring, 71@71%c., and No. 3 red, 
634c. In corn the trade is also light, and ex- 
porters are almost out of the market except in 
asmall way. The cash market has developed a 
li ue firmness which tends to steady other 
prices. Maycorn is 4tc.; No. 2, 4244743\6c.; 
and No.2 white. 42c. Oatx are quiet and heavy. 
Cash oats sre more active and steadier. No. 2 
oats are 3244734c.; No.2 white, 35@354r., and 
track mixed, 3344@35c. Barley is dull, with No. 
2 Milwaukee at o@66e., and two-rowed State, 
62a63e. Buckwheat is dull and easier. Cana- 
dian out of bond is 75@80c., and State, 7i@suc 
Demand for hay is only mvderate. but prices are 
steady. Choice timothy is %5@0c. per 100 | bs. 
No.3 to No. 1. 60@80c., and clover mixed, 0@ 
65c. Straw is quiet, with long rye at 5U@65c., 


an7 short rye and oat, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butter market 
has continued weak and dull this week. Accu- 
mulations of stock have been very large, and 
arrivals almost unprecedented for this time of 
the year. Prices have dropped way down, and 
none but fancy fresh creamery mrets with wuch 
sale. State creamery is 18@22c.: Western ex- 
irs, 25@25iéc.; firsts, 22@24c,, and seconds. 19@- 
2lc. State dairy extra is 22@23c.; firsts, 2Uq@2l1c., 
and seconds, 18@19c. Western factory is l4@- 
l6c.: dairy, l#a@l7c., and imitation creamery, 
1s@18c. Jobbing demand for cheexe is fair, and 
all stock is taken. underpriced goods being in 
special demand for export. Some grades incline 
to higher prices. and all are firm. Large size 
full creams are 9@1134c.; small size, 11@1234c.; 
choice part skims, %a@9'4c.; good to prime, 74@- 
8%e.; common to fair, 4@7c.; full skims, 2@3c., 
and Pennsylvania skims, 2c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry was 
firm — in the week, bnt heavy arrivals have 
weakened prices. They close steady at present 
quotations. Fowls are 10%c. per 1; chickens, 
8%@9c.; old roosters, 644c.; turkeys, 6@8c.; 
ducks, 60@90c. per pair, and geese, $1.12@1.50. 
Dressed peultry is generally dull and in buyers’ 
favor. All except fresh express stock drag 
heavily. Fancy near-by turkeys are 10@12c. ; 
Western, 9@10%c.; Philadelphia chickens, 0@ 

.; Jerseys, 10@1le.; fowls, 9@10c.; fancy 
ducks, 10@1l4c.; Western geese, 6@10c., and 
capons, 14@18c. There is no improvement in the 
egg market. There is a further decline in 
prices, and stock is ever accumulating. West- 
ern fresh gathered are 144G@15%c. per doz.; 
Southern, 14@15c. ; fall-packed ice-house, $2.00@ 
3.25 r case; spring-packed, $1.50@2.50, and 
lim , nominal. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Applesare in light supply, 
and prices rule steady. aldwins are $4@5 per 
bbl.; Greenings, $44.50, and common sorts, 
$2.50@3.75. Grapes are dull, with Cawtabas at 
8@12c. per small basket. Cranberries are easier 
with little demand here, and a falling off in the 
Western movement. Cape Cod’s are $3.50@7 

er bbl., and Jerseys, $1.25@1.60 per crate. 

Jorida oranges are dull, with Halifax and 
Indian rivers at $1.50@2.25 per box; others, 50c. 
to $1.75; grape fruit, $1.50@2.75, and tangarines, 
$1.50@3. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Domestic 
tatoes are dull and moderate in supply. Long 
Foland ones are $2@2.25 ver bbl., and State, $1. 
@2 per 180 fh. Foreign magnums are easy at 
$1.70@1.85 per bag. Sweets are dul) at $2@3.50. 
Eastern white onions are firm at $3@3.75; red 
and yellow, $1.50@2; carrots and parsnips. $1 ; 
cabbages, $3@5 per 100; celery, $1@1.50 per doz. 
tunches; Norfolk spinach, 50c @$1 per bbl.; 
ale. 40c.; Svuuthern lettuce, 75¢.@. 2.25; 
Floridastring beans, $1@3 per crate; beets, $1@ 
1,50, and tomatoes, $1@2.50, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavenin yo —Latest United 
States Government Food Repor 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Con] 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 
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DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 141m STREET NEW YORK 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND: 
SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 








JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. — 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD daha. ° * nN 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New seek and 
197 Lake St.,’ Chicag 
MANU FACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Gardet 
Fngines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 
WorksFounded in 1832 
hest medal award 








porn nena SAFE CURE 


t 


THE INDEPE 


Organized 1843 


NDENT. 




















The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 


Assets over 


$175,000,000.00 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
ulien T. Davies 

obert Sewell 


Samuel D. Babcock { 
George S. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 


no. W. Auchincloss 

heodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 


ene C. Holden 
ermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May . 
Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 


George Bliss 





S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 


Rufus W. Peckham 
- Hobart Herrick 
m. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
somes E. Granniss 
avid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer 


C. A. Preller, Auditor 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Head Offices : 


Nassau, 


Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
. MIERCE, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 








for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 





Cash Capital..............:...0 $1,000,000 v0 
——= = Insurance in 

SN, MER... ccacsgesbbvicvnetentns 3 2 2349 4g 
Net Surplus..........-.-...+-e0s 
Net Surplus. Surplus..... 64 + 4 


Gross Assets........ teeeees sees 3585, 80 73 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 

HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss De- 

partment. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May ist, 184, Main Office will be at 4 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 








Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secreta: Brooxtya | De ment, 
Court and Montague Streets. Broo! klyn, N. Y. 
J. J. ae DONALD, General Manager Western De- 


partmen 
G E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
sa ae ‘Building. Chicago, fl. 

ts AL, General Manager Pacific Coast 
Depa 


F.C. BARKMAN Assistant to General Manager, 
Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
OFFICE OF THE 


Orient Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement of Condition January Ist, 1894. 


Capital Stock, paid up in 
Cash 
Reserve for Reinsurance . 
Outstanding Losses and all 
other Liabilities............ 
Net Surplus............00... see 





$500,000 00 
907,828 81 


273,922 08 
322.695 83 


£2,004, 446 a2 


Total Cash Assets........... 


Surplus, as regards Poli- 
cy holders.. $822,695 83 


OHAS. B., WHITING, President. 
JAMES U, TAINTOR, Secretary. 
HOWARD W. OOOK, Ass’t Secretary. 


Losses Paid since Organization to date, 
$7 ,967,351.18. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 


BW. FRSMOE, General Agt., 240 La Salle St., Chica- 
go, Ill. 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT: 


Messrs, TREZEVANT & COCHRAN, General Ag’ts, 
Dallas Texas, 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
GEORGE F. ASHTON, Gen’! Agt., San Francisco,Cal, 


WE 
PAY 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “ How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1894. 


APBBGG....20+00rccrreresecce ccssed $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.............0000005 7.826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitue law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 











January 25, 1894. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 

your company discloses a most excellent 

condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMEs F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept N. Y. 














Address 
E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 








Also finest canned goods in the world. 





Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for the sick. 
Write for price list. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street. Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 


+ a Se 


FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one, get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker’s Right Hand Helper. 
In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen_or_ type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
c atalogue and samples of work. 
Various sizes--$12 to $20. 
A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
Rete Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
HSSSSSSSSSEGELESEEEEEEED 
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THE 


A Practical, Every-day 


Caer Book 


FREE Containing over 2, - 
Bou 


e@ tested rec 
in cloth, Don’t ni wee get ite 
WATCH-CLOCK, 
a Sree novelty of the age. For full particulars 
TH} EC GREAT AMERICAN TEA COmPAN Y 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 


WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


— es ae d SINGER Sew- 

$10. 50 ine ns complet set of at- 
t \ fj tachments te d unrantecd Ter 10 years. Shipped any- 

x A where on 30 


ti 
vance. a 000 now in use. World’ ‘a Fi 


GREATAMERICAN 








m 
GOMPANY 





save 
to-day for ‘our 


1 Oxford Mfg. Co, 





RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 
conceals Blemishes, has most Beau- 
tiful Effect, Don’t Show, yet is Abso- 
lutely harmless, Wondertul Superi- 
ority over all others. White, Pink or 


Yellow. 25c. Wood Box. Druggists, 


56 Maiden Lane New York 
DEAF W:ss.%.;40.novses cunen 


only by F. rg ‘338 Bway, N.Y. Waite for book of prootsl | 
Sewin; ehines.¢ = bar 
Farm Tools, Sa ren miei 


At + Price senate 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenuc, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
ut up ameaseeteny by Decorators or Carpente: 
in alle buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. EA patterns made, 


HENRY 8.0 STHROP 30 Rose Street New York, 

















Watches, Guns, Bugg 














Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 











THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET, 


